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NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 
> THE INSTRUCTOR SHOWS YOU HOW ¢€ 














SIZE: 20% 


The exciting picture story of “How Steel Is Made”—to help you get 
across to your pupils the pressing need for steel scrap! Inspiring in- 
formation on what one old lawn mower will make—one old bucket 
—one old tire. 

Use this striking display chart as part of the Government-sponsored 


% TO HELP YOU 


ELP AMERICA! 


ay 35" PRINT 
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COLORFUL 
WALL CHART 


showing in 


~. graphic detail how 


(eee 


SCRAP 


is turned into 


FIGHTING 
WEAPONS! 


Ep In 3 COLORS 


“Plan for Organization of the School Children of America in the 
National Salvage Program,” as outlined in the booklet called, “Get 
In the Scrap!” 

A copy of this chart has been sent to every teacher in the United 


States. If you do not receive yours—send for it. 


AMERICAN INDUSTRIES SALVAGE COMMITTEE 


McCANN-ERICKSON, INC., 50 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, N. Y. C. 
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$1.00 READING CHART OUTFIT 


For only $1.00 you can secure the 
Economy Chart Outfit which includes 
two charts or holders; 362 cards giving 
useful primary words, prefixes and 
suffixes; several alphabets of small and 
capital letters and an ample supply of 
punctuation marks, enough of every- 
thing to meet all requirements. An 
index filing box is provided for the 
cards. 


The outfit is useful for word recog- 
nition; silent, sight, and oral reading; 
in teaching phonics and spelling. It is 
also helpful in sentence and vocabulary 
building. Satisfaction guaranteed. Re- 
member that the complete Chart Outfit 
is only $1.00, postpaid. 


HOW TO TEACH PHONICS 


If you want to know how to teach 
phonics so that your pupils will be able 
to use them profitably, you can get the 
information and help you want from 
Lida M. Williams’ popular book How 
to Teach Phonics, Revised and En- 
larged Edition. It presents sensible, 
practical, and up-to-the-minute pro- 
cedures for teaching phonics in grades 
1, 2, and 3. Its use will shorten the 
time needed to teach children to read. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price: 40 
cents a copy, postpaid. 


° 
Economy Chart Outfit 
and 
How to Teach Phonics 


$1. 40 postpaid 


HALL & McCCREARY COMPANY 
436 S. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO 
a ee re 


APPLICATION $1.00 
25 PHOTOS l 


On Genuine Moentone. Nationally 
| Known, Superior Quality. Perfect cop- 
| ies, application size 2'ox3'4 guaran- 
; Send good photo or snapshot. 

Original returned unharmed. Same 
| day service. Established, 1898. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
LaCrosse, Wis. 













; 868 Moen Bidg., 










~ Artistic pins, rings and emblems. ‘ 
Finest quality. Reasonable prices 
from 55c up. Write today. Dept.1, 
Metal Arts Co., Rochester, N. Y. 








This book is just 
what you need for 


GROUP 
SINGING 


CONTAINS 224 
SONGS, with 


; words and music— 
the big favorites, 
ideal for school use. 


12 Patriotic Songs 
24 Stunt and Pep Songs 
21 Human Interest Songs 
39 Folk Songs 
45 Sacred Songs 
17 Negro Spirituals 
and many others. 
BIG VALUE 


20c © copy, $2.15 per dozen (post- 
paid) $16.00 per 100 (not postpaid). 


SPECIAL OFFER TO TEACHERS 








1-11-42 


The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Co# 











Winona Lake, Indiana 
| Please send me a sample copy of | 
SOCIABILITY SONGS. I enclose 10c. 
| Name nenes | 
| Address I 
City and State = | 
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LET’S LAUGH 





The clever remarks that children 
make are a source of pleasure to all 
of us. Of those you have heard, 
what one was the most amusing? 
Send it to us, and, if it is published, 
you will receive a check from us for 
one dollar. Address: Let’s Laugh, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


The pupils in the intermediate grades 
were learning the words of a new song 
by rote. They sang, 

“To the greenwood we will go 
To chase the buck and the doe.” 

“What are “The buck and the doe’?” 
asked the teacher. 

After a moment’s silence, a bright- 
eyed little chap volunteered the follow- 
ing answer. “Well, a buck is a dollar,” 
he said, “but doe (dough) is any kind of 


” 
money. 


JOsEPHINE C. SCHAEFER 
Rutland, Illinois 


Bill, aged three, was visiting his grand- 
mother. One morning she enlisted Bill’s 
services in getting the family downstairs 
for breakfast. She promised him a penny 
it he could get his uncle out of bed. 

Bill went upstairs full of purpose, but 
in a few minutes he was back down 
again. His grandmother said, “I'll give 
you your penny now, Bill, if Uncle Bob 
is out of bed.” 

“I didn’t get him up,” replied Bill. 
“He gave me a nickel to let him alone.” 

Jutta ROBERTSON 
Pocomoke City, Maryland 


Little Robert, aged six, was questioned 
about his progress at school. 

“It’s all right except for spelling 
class,” was his reply. “Today I had only 
one letter wrong in a big word, and the 
teacher marked the whole word wrong.” 


Donna Essex 
Manchester, Michigan 


LaVerne, a five-year-old, had gone to 
the store with her mother to buy some 
groceries. The little girl watched as the 
clerk counted out change from a dollar 
bill—a few nickels, a dime, a quarter— 
and suddenly she asked, “Mother, will 
those break?” 

“No, dear, they won't,” answered her 
mother. 

“Well,” asked LaVerne, “then what do 
you mean when you say that you'll have 
to ‘break a dollar?” 


Ceci. Fat DoNaALson 
Brenham, Texas 


Six-year-old Patty was exuberant over 
the delights of attending school, and she 
talked incessantly about it. Her younger 
brother Peter obligingly listened, until 
one day he burst out with, “I don’t want 
to hear any more about this school busi- 
ness until I see it!” 


Laura Byers 
Decatur, Georgia 


Contributions for this column cannot 
be acknowledged, or returned if we are 
unable to make use of them, 














New Bradley Seatwork 


SAVE AND SERVE FOR LIBERTY 


Twelve Conservation Posters 
in Hectograph Ink 
By Bess Bruce Cleaveland 


9184 War time demands reduced to 
simple rhyming text and outline de- 
signs that a child can understand and 
apply in his own “help win the war” 
effort. Titles are in outline letters with 
open centers to be colored; pictorial 
designs also to be colored are attractive 
and expressive. Printed in hectograph 
ink, each poster makes 50 or more 
clear duplicates, so that each child may 
have a-copy to color, take home—and 
remember! Price, postpaid, 50c. 


PICTURE MAPS OF SOUTH AMERICAN COUNTRIES 


By Louise D. Tessin 











9186 Twelve outline maps, covering 
the ten So. American Republics, show- 
ing crops, minerals, animals, chief in- 
dustries, physical features, all in out- 
line pictures, each in its correct loca- 
tion. These maps stimulate interest by 
offering visual perception correlated to 
So. American geography, history, and i. 
industry, with data and accurate detail a 
for each country. Large size, 12 x 18 A , ' 
inches. (Not hectograph.) hat = & 
maps. — a —— wl 


Write for special circular of these 
Price, per portfolio, 50c¢ postpaid. atoms 
TIME—To LEARN 


By Frances Ramm Ulrich 





























A Hectograph Portfolio 


9183 A new type of seatwork, 
complete in itself for teaching 
“telling time,” and also providing 
definite progressive lessons corre- 
lated to the clock dial study. 
Contains twelve lesson sheets, 
each presenting six or more sim- 
plé time study problems. Each 
sheet makes 50 or more clear cop- 
ies on any gelatine duplicator, 
providing individual seatwork for each child. Size 9 x 12 inches. 

Price, postpaid, 50c. 








THE HOLY FAMILY 


By Louise D. Tessin 


9187 A new Christmas cut-out, including 
outline prints to be colored, cut out and 
constructed as an expressive holiday sand 
table project. Here are the principal char- 
acters that were present around the man- 
ger in Bethlehem on the first Christmas 
day. The designs are printed in plain out- 
lines on cardboard heavy enough to stand 
upright with easel back. Each figure is a 
seperate unit so that it may be arranged in 
various group compositions. The portfolio 
presents the complete Holy Family group 
in beautiful color suggestions as a guide to the teacher. 





Price, postpaid, 35c. 


MAIL THE COUPON 





MILTON BRADLEY CO. 
Springfield, Mass. 


a 
Save and Serve for Liberty, 50c 
Time—To Learn, 5c 


enclosed, send items checked: 
Picture Maps So. America, 50c 
aa The Holy Family, 35c 


cic 
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Dear READER: 


As you number your blessings, be thankful that you can have a 


share in guiding your pupils through these critical days. 


“Alert 


on the School Front” (page 14) has excellent suggestions for help- 


ing primary pupils meet the war situation. 


An article and score 


card (pages 10-11) will aid you in presenting nutrition materials 


prepared in connection with the National Nutrition Drive. 


(Have 


you signed THE INsTRUCTOR’s Pledge of Co-operation on page 57?) 
During Children’s Book Week tempt your pupils with some of the 

literary delights listed for them in “Books for Young Children” 

(page 21). Our frontispiece is fine material for American Education 


Week. Other material on these subjects is listed below. 


If you 


are seeking a pre-Christmas activity for primary pupils, you will 


find inspiration in the unit on pages 22-23. Don’t overlook the pos- | 


sibilities for Christmas handwork in our colored miniature pictures, 
a new feature this month. We urge you to bring your classroom 
problems to our counselors (pages 54-60); and to read “The YOU 
You Can Be” (pages 48-49). See also pages 1, 4, 5, and 66. 


PRIMARY GRADES 


THANKSGIVING AND PILGRIMs: 
pages 12, 14, 29, 35, 38, 44, 45. 
SEASONAL: 20, 38-39. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK: 9, 
14, 29, 38. CHILDREN’s Book 
WEEK: 21, 29, 32—33, 38-39, 40, 
51. 


ArRMIsTICE Day: 38. PATRIOTIC: 
5, 14, 15, 20, 28, 29, 38-39, 44. 
(See Nutrition.) 


NuTRrRITION: 10-11, 30, 56-57. 
HEALTH AND SaFety: health: 
$0; safety: 19. 


Hanpwork: 4, 10—11, 16, 22-23, 
27, 28, 29, 30, 32-33, 36, 50, 60. 
CREATIVE ACTIVITIES: 4, 14, 16, 
22-23, 32-33, 40. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 37, 38-39, 
40, 44, 45, 47, 51. Srortes: 5, 
12. 


Units: 15, 22-23. SEATWORK: 
19, 22-23. 


Toot Susjects: arithmetic: 22- 
23, 54; lamguage: 12, 53, 55; 
reading: 12, 21, 50, 51, 58; 
penmanship: 55. 


Art: the cover, 16, 17, §2. 
LITERATURE: 21, 24, 32-33, 
40. Music: 14, 28, 37, 44, 50, 
58. 


SociaL Stupres: §, 14, 15, 35, 
45, 53, 54. ScrENcE: 12, 15, 
$1, 59. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 9, 14, 
19, 25, 29, 36, 38-39, 44, 50. 
VisuaL EpucATION: the cover, 
Ln, Bw eH DB Mw 
53, Fe, Fae FP 


MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


THANKSGIVING AND PILGRM™s: 
pages 13, 14, 18, 29, 35, 38- 
39, 42-43, 44, 45, 46. SEASON- 
AL: 20, 39. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK: 9, 
18, 29, 38, 42-43. CHILDREN’s 
Book WEEK: 21, 29, 38-39, 40, 
41, 50, S51. 


ARMISTICE Day: 37, 38-39, 46, 
47. Patriotic: 5, 14, 15, 18, 
20, 26, 28, 29, 31, 34, 38-39, 
44, 46, 47. (See Nutrition.) 


NutTRITION: 10-11, 30, 56-57. 
HEALTH AND Sarety: health: 
50; safety: 19, 26, 50. 


HaNpDwork: 4, 10-11, 16, 27, 
28, 29, 30, 31, 34, 35, 36, 50, 51, 
60. CREATIVE Activities: 4, 16. 


PROGRAM MATERIAL: 37, 38—39, 


40, 41, 42-43, 44, 45, 46, 47,) 


S51. Srormes: 5, 12, 13. 


Unrrs AND LESSON MATERIAL: 
15, 18, 26. Tests: 18, 24, 25. 


Toot SuByects: arithmetic: 25, 
§4; language: 18, 24, 25, 53, 
55; reading: 58; spelling: 55. 


Art: the cover, 16, 17, 52. Lrr- 
ERATURE: 5, 21, 24, 41. Mu- 
sic: 14, 28, 37, 44, 50, 58. 


‘SociaL Stupiks: 5, 14, 15, 18, 
20, 24, 34, 35, 42-43, 46, 50, 
51, 53, 54. Science: 15, 51, 59. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION: 5, 9, 
13, 14, 25, 29, 31, 36, 38-39, 
40, 44, 45, 46, 50. VisuaL 


EpucaTIon: the cover, 9, 15, 
17, 19, 20, 28, 29, 30, 34, 35, 
; ae A 
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—A PICTURE QUIZ THAT YOUR PUPILS WILL ENJOY 
j 
(For each correct answer allow the number of points indicated at each question.) | 
—— 
_———- 
| = 
: 
7 \ 
| ‘ 
t 
e 
Is 
e 
. Where was Thanksgiving first held? (15 Points) When was the telephone invented? (20 Points) When did American Red Cross start? (15 Points) } 
. At Plymouth, Mass. In 1621 the Pilgrims first In 1876, by Alexander Graham Bell. For the It was started by Clara Barton in 1881. She 
* set aside a day of thanksgiving for the har- first time it was possible for people miles had been a nurse during the Civil War. Her 
i vest. Food was coarse then. Gums got health- apart to speak to each other. Today the tele- brave work in caring for sick and wounded 
ss ful exercise. Today’s soft foods rob gums of phone is used by millions of people. It is an soldiers helped save many lives. Other women 
. + work—make gum massage important. important aid to our armed forces. have since followed her fine example. 
m 
U 
S = ¢ 
s: = 
= : 
i 2 
9, ; 
’s 
0, 
6, 
8, 
9, { 
Y- 
h: Who was “‘Uncie Sam“’? (20 Points) Was Daniel Boone a Pioneer? (15 Points) Who were the Cliff-Dwellers? (15 Points) 
This nickname was first given our Govern- Yes. He fought the Indians and helped early They were tribes who lived in hollows of 
a, ment at Troy, N. Y., in 1812. Some things settlers build homes. His pioneer work was rocky cliffs many years ago. Their manners 
1, bought there were stamped “U. S.” Someone of great value, just like lessons in dental were savage. But their hard foods were good 
6. noticed thata man called “Uncle Sam” checked health by teachers. Their oral hygiene les- for their gums. Most of our foods are too soft 
" the goods. So “U. S.” became “Uncle Sam.” sons help many children to brighter smiles. —do not give our gums enough stimulation. 
17,5 
a ee a ee “| 
\L: in oe Educational Dept. NI-11-42, -t 
25. | Bristol-Myers Co. 
| 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. | 
25, | Please send me the following | 
53 | FREE material for use in dental | 
" , + . ” . . . ° e health i i : : 
5. - FROM Our country s beginning, ing up with bright, sparkling smiles : a | | 
teachers have figured prominently — which they will keep in years to come. , oe pt 
IT- : . " . ‘ che? ready have 
ae in the progress of America. In recent Ipana offers its hearty cooperation in | Teacher's folder outlining a Dental 
years, they have been largely responsi- _ forwarding such a vital program. Avail- Rage inne 
° ‘ " F () 8-Point Hygiene Record (lasts 1 month for 25 pupils) 
18, ble for the rapid spread of health edu- able to teachers free is specially designed | C) Certificates of Award for Good Dental Health l 
50, cation. Thanks to them, thousands of classroom material which we are sure | | 
59. youngsters know the importance of you will find of interest and assistance ; es ee | 
: regular care of gums as well as teeth— _in your good work. Simply fill out cou- | —- ScHOoL ADDRESS. ! 
39, more and more girls and boys are grow- _ pon at the right. | 
AL | CITY. STATE____ | 
| | 
re , | GRADES TAUGHT__ ____€LASS ENROLLMENT | 
') Published in the Interest of Better Health by BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY toi ~~~ anend 
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Here’s the secret of progress in penmanship: 


A ——o 
( 


point that suits each pupil’s natural inc ‘linations! An 
this is where Esterbrook offers individual he ‘Ip. For no 
other pen-maker produces so wide a variety of point styles! 
You can 7 each pupil with his or her partic ular number 


—saving atigue, ine re asing 


And Esterbrook Steel Pens 
priced ... strong... durable 


speed, improving legibility! 


are economical. Moderately 
... Corrosion-resistant. Your 


stationer or school-supply house will be glad to quote on 


Esterbri 0k. 


THE ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY, 68 Cooper St., Camden, N. J. 


éstevtrvok 


“WE'VE GOT YOUR NUMBER” 




















We will send you postpaid a big art 


Complete 






acker 





package 


for making beautiful and useful Christmas 
gifts designs actual size for making many 
different Christmas gifts such as potee 
plant (made of fabric)—memo pad 
A wall, book ends, greeting cards, gift mY 
} ‘s Christmas tree ornaments, candy box, book 
A ‘ mark, etc. Christmas gifts suitable for 
\ bya mother, father, sister, brother, grandparents, 
it 5 4% r friends Really amazing beautiful gifts 
\ r\Le ty can be made by schor children Also a 
‘hi > "A really clever basket to be filled with small sachet packets, each with a hand- 
\ ‘ lored design, and a service record for the family with a boy in the service, 
\¥ es < Place for photograph, record of his activities, branch of the service, ete. 
* . 
W/ - / ACTUAL SIZE DESIGNS—EASY TO MAKE GIFTS 
\e ~ —_ Remember, all material is actual size, ready to use, and easy to make. Enough 
= — material to nose any size classroom busy You get all of this in one big 
package, sent direct to you, yx st paid for only $1.00. Order early 


CHRISTMAS. ART SERVICE, Box 508A, Park Ridge, 


Hlinois 





WAR WINNING 
GIFT IDEAS 


War Stamps make ideal 
Holiday Gifts when present 
ed in some unique manner. 
Fascinating methods of mak - 
ing stamp folders are ex- 
plained in our new P. and I. 
Helps “War Winning Gift 
Ideas"’—only 10c 









CRAYONEX CRAYONS and 
EVERYDAY ART COLORED 
PAPERS 


insure finest results 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
207-307 Hayes Avenue Sandusky, Ohio 


MODERN LOW-COST 


WritO HECTOGRAPH 


The most marvelous duplicator you ever saw— makes 
100 or more perfectly clean copies of lessons, pic- 
tures, programs, examinations, etc.; Instantly ready 
for another impression; Not only looks different but 
IS different from old style duplicators. 

Works very fast and clean without stickiness or smear- 
ing. Doesn't dry out, 
dry up or crack. For 
better looking lessons, 
charts, etec., ask for 
Ww RI ro, from your sup- 
ply house or order di- 
rect at these low prices 
plus postage on€.O.D."s 
9*x115¢" Pans $2.25 
10°x15" Pans 3.00 

Slightly higher West 
of the Rockies. 


Equally low ~~ es r refill compound 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 


ROSS LABORATORIES **°2;,5,s"mae0 


































Want a Government Job? 


START $1260 TO 
$2100 A YEAR 


MEN—WOMEN. 
Big 
teachers. 





for 
Write imme- 


opportunity 


diately for free 32-page 
Civil Service book, with 
list of many positions 


how to qualify for them. 


INSTITUTE Dept. S228, Rochester, N. Y. 


FRANKLIN 


4 


and particulars telling | 












Write for Teachers Art Craft 
Packet giving detailed de- 
scriptions Craft ar- 
ticles for Designing and Dec- 
orating. This fascimating craft 
can create new interest in art. 
Inspiring to teach, stimulating 
results, low cost. Free Teach- 
ers Art Craft Packet including 
two sample classroom crafts 


Illustrated designs, practical Ideas 


projects — 


Free to teachers interested in Art—others roe 
25¢ 


| THE O-P CRAFT CO_INC.. SANDUSKY. OHIO 
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HOW TO USE THE 


HANDWORK 


IN THIS ISSUE 














JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


“age AFTER children have done this 
page as directed they will say, “- 
can make more things in circles.” Let 
them pool their results. The teacher can 
add her ideas too. Show them how to 
make a cupboard with round plates on 
the shelves, or how to design and color 
beach balls. Others may draw flowers 
in the circles. 
Fege THE harvested grain on this page 
will help children to draw many 
pictures of country scenes. These illus- 
trations are an example of posters that 
pupils can make to illustrate patriotic 
and harvest poems, or “The Star-Spangled 
Banner” and other songs. Older children 
may like to make a little book and letter 
poems under the illustrations. 


ey CHILDREN enjoy making posters 
like these for things that really 
are needed. The ones on this page show 
how objects and lettering may be ar- 
ranged in an interesting pattern of dark 
and light. Emphasize brief slogans and 
large, plain lettering. 
ey BESIDES being a lesson in food 
values, these illustrations are a good 
lesson in drawing objects that have three 
dimensions. The principles of perspective 
illustrated here will help children to 
draw bells, lamp shades, flowerpots, waste- 
baskets, and so on. 


ss THERE is an inspiratidn in this 

page for both children and teach- 
ers. Record your pupils’ activities on 
film. Let older children use these photo- 
graphs as guides in drawing group activ- 
ities which may serve as illustrations for 
the school paper. 


THE step drawings on these two 
pages are very simple in order to 
aid the young child when he draws. 
Miss Muffet can be changed into a skater, 
or Tommy Tucker can be repeated to 
make several children caroling. Learning 
to draw without detail will help pu- 
pils in the middle and upper grades 
to draw cartoons and to paint stage 
scenery. 


Pages 
32-33 


Page THESE Pilgrim figures can be 
35 : — , « 

simplified for primary pupils by 
making the faces with dents and omit- 
ting shaded lines. Use the pictures on 
this page to help pupils design costumes 
and scenery for a play. 


Pages 


ra THE face of Uncle Sam, on page 


34, has tremendous appeal for 
children in grades as low as third, even 
though it will be difficult for such 
young children to draw. The free look 
about the lettering on both pages will 
encourage your pupils. Do not be too 
critical of imperfectly shaped letters. 












FUNDS FOR WAR BENEFITS! 


Easy to raise with plays, minstrels, etc. 


We supply 
all entertain- 
ment needs 
for dramatic 
clubs,lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





T.S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58, 
225 N.Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 














BIG BOOK 


OF THANKSGIVING 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


256 PAGES ° "=": 


or iginal 
approved material. 








Plays, 
poems, varieties, novelties 
of all sorts. A\lll ages, all 
size groups provided for. 
Here you'can find something NEW and EX- 
CELLENT that “just fits!” Cloth binding,, 
$1.50; in paper cover, ONLY 75c postpaid. 








Thanksgiving Fun Book 
Paper, 40c¢ postpaid 


Best Thanksgiving Book 
Paper, 40¢ postpaid 


Beckley-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. CHICAGO 


Teachers in great demand. Full 57th 
program of preparation for Car 


TEACHER’S 
GUIDE 
A classified catalog of 
over 3,000 approved 
aids for teachers at econ- 


omy prices. 88 pages, 
illastrated. Mailed 
ee. 





teaching. Elementary grades, 

kindergarten and nursery school. 

Children’s demonstration school and ob- 
servation center. Special summer classes. 
Located Chicago's lovely North Shore 
near lake. Many recreational activities. B.E. degree 
conferred (4 yrs.), also 3-year diploma and 2-year 
certificate. Write for list of successful alumnae. 

National College of Education 


EDNA DEAN BAKER, x 214-P EVANSTON, ILL. 








High School Course 


LMC Many Finish in 2 Years 


Go as rapidly as your time and abilities permit. Equivalent to reel. 
dent school work—prepares for entrance to co Hoge. Standard H.S. 

texts supplied. Diploma Cy, Credit for Si. subjects already 
comple’ ted. Si Single ts uf de Free Bulletin on request. 


Sot. 4-823, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 


|: tele] Sor Vai 2S 


FOR CLASSWORK, & 
\oa 


ape burnt weed etchings, rified glass, 
tic subjects. Write for catalog I-11 
CHICAGO 


jE ot needed in war effort. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., 


a / 
ei ae ner ees 


@ Creative Activities 

@ Workbooks For All Uses 

@ Duplicators, Charts 

@ Phonics, History, Plans 

? Travel—Story Readers 

@ Primary Work, Posters 

@ Entertainments, etc. 

@ Several Thousand Aids. 
A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 

920 No. Franklin St.. Chicago, IL 
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A. FLANAGAN COMPANY 


920 NO. FRANKLIN ST....CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THEY MADE 
OUR COUNTRY GREAT 





* 





RICHARD C. MALONEY 


Principal, Cyrus Peirce School, Nantucket Island, Massachusetts 


Each month, our patriotic calendar 
shows two great men of signifi- 
cance in our national history. Our 
November biographies appear below. 


-DANIEL BOONE 
ANIEL BOONE lives in the hearts 


of Americans as one of the greatest 
of the many brave and amazingly skillful 
woodsmen who worked and fought to 
open up the wilderness for settlement. 

The Boone family followed the slow 
westward advance of the colonial fron- 
tier. Daniel was born in Pennsylvania. 
He literally grew up in the forest. As a 
young boy he often went hunting alone 
and lived in the wilderness for a week at 
atime. His life was a series of exciting 
adventures. 

In May, 1769, Boone led a party into 
the Kentucky wilderness. Then, after 
two years in North Carolina, he blazed 
the trail through Cumberland Gap. He 
founded the settlement in Kentucky 
called Boonesborough and for many years 
was its leader. 

Later, Daniel Boone moved from Ken- 
tucky. He crossed the Mississippi and 
settled in Missouri, where he remained 
until his death, in 1823. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


ILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT has 

been called “the father of Amer- 
ican poets.” He was the first American 
author to be independent in the thought 
and form of his work, instead of copying 
English and European models. 

Bryant was born in Cummington, 
Massachusetts. The beauties of the coun- 
try in which he grew up are reflected in 
many of his poems. 

Having prepared for the bar, Bryant 
practiced law for several years; but, since 
his real interest was in writing, he soon 
turned to journalism. He founded the 
New York Review. Later, he was editor 
of the Evening Post. Through his civic 
and literary interests, he became well 
known in the United States and England. 

Bryant considered his poetry a thing 
apart from his daily life. He wrote 
slowly and carefully, spending much time 
rewriting and improving his work. His 
great poem, “Thanatopsis,” written at 
the age of seventeen, established his lit- 
erary reputation. 

Nature poems are perhaps the best of 
Bryant’s work. “To a Waterfowl” and 
“To the Fringed Gentian” are two of his 
poems that children especially enjoy. 











WHY 


ETIQUETTE 
? 








How to Develop Good Manners in Grades 5-8 


Do you teach etiquette in any grade 
from five to eight? If so, this col- 
umn is for you, a regular feature on 
the problems of the ten-to-fourteen- 
year age group. We should be glad 
to have you tell us how you are 
handling problems of etiquette, and 
what you would like to see included 
here. Address: Why Etiquette? 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial De- 
partment, Dansville, N.Y. 


OW that “Why Etiquette?” note- 

books have provided the incentive, 

your next problem is to present the rules 

for good behavior in such a lively fashion 

that the enthusiasm of your pupils for 

self-improvement will continue unabated. 
What methods will you use? 


SoME PRACTICAL IDEAS 


Methods must, first of all, be inter- 
esting—in order to hold attention and in 
order to produce results. They must be 
fun, so as to stimulate a spirit of co- 
operation, and to create a real desire in 
the pupils to behave properly. 

The wise teacher will introduce an eti- 
quette lesson at an opportune time. She 
knows, for instance, that she can cover 
much more ground on the subject of 
table manners if the discussion precedes 
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a party or an occasion that calls for eat- 
ing in a public dining room. 

In general, however, the behavior 
problems to be discussed should be of the 
everyday variety, rather than those oc- 
casioned by the unusual or infrequently 
encountered situation. Such problems 
can best be dealt with spontaneously 
when the opportunity presents itself. 
For example, the distribution of new 
textbooks provides a fine chance to call 
attention to the importance of picking 
up a book that someone has dropped, 
returning borrowed books promptly, not 
marking in another’s book, and so on. 
When the home-economics teacher comes 
to the room to talk on the school’s part 
in the National Nutrition Program, seize 
the opportunity to help your pupils see 
the social value of giving quiet, courteous 
attention while a person is speaking. 


SOMETHING TO TRY 


Have your pupils draw cartoons of 
incorrect ways of. behaving in school. 
This will appeal to them, as well as 
drive home the “what is wrong with 
this picture” idea. 


NEXT MONTH: Some never-fail 


“do’s” and “don’t’s” for etiquette les- 
sons. Other inspiring methods later. 





Franklin D. Roosevelt 


President of United States 





Hero of Bataan and 
Corregidor 





Gen. John Pershing 


World War | Hero 





George Washington 


Father of his Country 


¢ 
Abraham Lincoln 


Kept us united 





4 FEET HIGH 
and includes 


*5 HISTORIC 
AMERICAN 
FLAGS 
of rayon 
taffeta 


12 Interchange- 
able Pictures 

















EXAMPLE OF WHAT 
TEACHERS SAY : 


Your Emblem is as 
wonderful as you 
described it. It has 
been very pleasant 
dealing with your 
company and I will 
inform other 
teachers of your 
grand offer. My 
pupils are much 
elated over their 
gifts. 

Beulah Herne, 

Gowanda, N.Y 











<» Get This Beautiful, Inspiring 
EMBLEM of VICTORY 


WITHOUT COST TO YOUR SCHOOL 


Thomas Jefferson 


Declaration of 
Independence 





Patrick Henry « 


Liberty or Death 





Paul Revere 


Midnight Ride 





John Paul Jones 


First great naval! hero 





Adm. George Dewey 


Hero of Manila Bay 
A 
4 
Betsy Ress 


Made First Flag 





Francis Scott Key 


By our simple plan, without cost 
to yourself or pupils, your school 
like thousands of others all over 
the nation may have for perma- 
nent possession this large, beau- 
tiful and patriotic Emblem of 
Victory, with its 12 splendid 
interchangeable pictures of Fa- 
mous American Patriots and its 
5 beautiful flags of lustrous 
rayon taffeta, each of a different 
design, adopted at various dates 
in American history. 


Now, more than ever before, every 
school in America should hang on its 
walls this inspiring Emblem of Victory 
—emblematic of American opportunity, 
justice and freedom. Every teacher will 
find in the presence of this beautiful 
Emblem of Victory the inspiration for 
dozens of lessons in American citizen- 
ship. In addition to Old Glory, it in- 
cludes the historic Betsy Ross Flag, the 
famous Star-Spangled Banner, and two 
American Marine Flags—the handsome 
American Yacht Ensign and the strik- 
ing American Jack—flags never before 
offered in one collection; together with 
pictures of 12 Famous American Patri- 
ots whose lives inspire every boy and 
girl. 


Read This Description 


This beautiful Emblem of Victory is 
4 feet high and consists of handsome 
wood shield in brilliant national colors, 
with rich gilt border and edges. Sur- 
mounting shield is the fighting Ameri- 
can eagle, in relief, completely finished 
in gilt. The five beautiful flags of lus- 
trous rayon taffeta, with gilt spear- 
heads, are arranged in semi-circle pro- 
jecting from top of shield. To complete 
the artistic effect, there hangs from 
each side a brilliant red, white and blue 
girdle ending in a tassel. Special de- 
vice behind the shield permits you to 


Star-Spangied Banner remove, in a moment’s time, the picture 


» | MAIL THIS COUPON — SEND NO MONEY! 


-—---------—-—--------" 


EMBLEM DEPARTMENT, 128 Main Street, The Davis Bros. Co., Greenfield, Indiana. 


State 


pictures, etc., exactly as described, 
in case of tie). 


All shipping charges prepaid. 


of President Roosevelt and display any 
one of the eleven other American Patri- 
ots shown, all included with the Em- . 
blem. These splendid pictures are ac- 
companied by biographical sketches, af- 
fording 12 separate object lessons in 
American history and patriotism. 


Here’s How Easy It Is 


We will provide any teacher, upon re- 
quest, with 138 Emblematic Pins each 
showing Old Glory in striking national 
colors. These pins are beauties, and, at 
only ten cents each, are quickly sold by 
the pupils with great enthusiasm to 
their parents and friends, who are not 
only glad to help the pupils but also 
to procure a pin showing Old Glory. 
With each pin, we supply descriptive 
mounting card picturing the Emblem 
of Victory. This makes it easy for your 
pupils to show exactly what the pur- 
chase of the pin means to their school. 
We tell you just how to proceed for 
quick results. 


When ali the pins have been sold, 
send the proceeds to us and we will 
immediately forward, all charges pre- 
paid, the beautiful 4-ft. Emblem of 
Victory, consisting of 5 historic flags, 
eagle, shield, 12 Patriots’ pictures, etc., 
just as described, including 64-page 
American Flag book for pupil selling 
the most pins (2 books in case of tie). 


The people in your community will 
become as interested in this school en- 
terprise as the pupils and will gladly 
buy these attractive patriotic pins. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed — 
No Risk 


Tell your pupils today about this inspir- 
ing offer. They will all want this beau- 
tiful Emblem in their school. Don’t 
let them miss the thrill that has come 
to thousands of pupils all over the na- 
tion. SEND NO MONEY. Just fill 
out and mail us the coupon today and 
we will immediately send the pins post- 
paid. 


Gentlemen: Rush postpaid the Old Glory pins to be sold by my pupils at ten cents each, proceeds to j 

be sent to you, for which our school receives beautiful 4-ft. Emblem of Victory, including 12 Patriots’ 
and 64-page American Flag book for pupil selling most pins (2 

Satisfaction guarantedil. | 














» IFYOU SAVED LAST 
WINTER'S ANTI-FREEZE 


Some of the ingredients of ‘‘Prestone” anti-freeze will last from 
one winter through the next—those, for example, which pro- 
tect the car against freeze-up. But to give protection against 
freeze-up is only one function of a good anti-freeze. A good 
anti-freeze also performs other functions, just as important. 
One of these is to guard against rust and corrosion ... which 
is why all good anti-freezes are “inhibited.” These inhibitors 
do wear out; and when that happens the car is no longer pro- 
tected against clogging and overheating caused by rust. 

That is one of the reasons why you cannot use an anti-freeze 
indefinitely ... why, for instance, we guarantee ‘“Prestone”’ 
anti-freeze for “‘a full winter’s use,” and no more. New, fresh 
anti-freeze is always to be preferred over anti-freeze which has 
gone beyond a single winter's driving. 

If, however, you decide to re-use your anti-freeze, take the 
following precautions: 

If you stored your anti-freeze during the summer, take it to 
your dealer before putting it back in the car. There are two 
good reasons. 


To make sure that no dirt or foreign mat- 

ter has spoiled it. (Cans frequently rust 
through from the outside and from the bottom.) Dissolved im- 
purities will later cause rusting and radiator clogging. If your 
solution is brown or rusty-looking, don’t bother to take it to 
your dealer but discard it at once. Be extremely cautious in this 
regard. Your car is a valuable property: it is in the interest of 


sound conservation to take all reasonable precautions. 


To have the strength checked. You don’t 
know, definitely, what concentration 
you had at the end of the season. If your anti-freeze was “‘alco- 
hol base,” you almost certainly lost strength before you took it 


out last spring. Even if you used “Prestone” anti-freeze, which 


HAT 10 D0 ABOUT 








contains no boil-away alcohol, have the strength checked just 
the same. You may have lost protection through careless filling, 
slop-over at the over-flow pipe, and leaks caused by road-shock 
and wear-and-tear during driving. 


you left your anti-freeze in your car, and 
have been driving with it all through the summer, point B 
becomes even more important, for obvious reasons. 


These precautions are the very least you can take to protect 
your car. Remember, none of them will put back into the anti- 
freeze the rust and corrosion inhibitors which were there when: 
you bought it last fall, and which have since been used up. 
This is one of the sound technical reasons why manufacturers 


guarantee an anti-freeze for only one winter’s driving. 






o IF YOU DID NOT SAVE 
LAST WINTERS ANTI-FREEZE 


See your dealer at once and get “‘Prestone”’ anti-freeze installed 
in your car. As of the date this advertisement goes to press (ap- 
proximately July 15th) it appears that there will be enough 
“Prestone” anti-freeze this fall—after Army, Navy and lend- 
lease requirements have been met—to supply all regular users. 
We make this prediction because we have increased our manu- 
facturing facilities and because there will be fewer cars on the 
road this coming winter. 


HAVE YOUR DEALER CHECK YOUR CAR for leaks, rust, sedi- 
ment, or loose connections which may have developed during 
summer driving. Make sure your “Prestone” anti-freeze is 
used in a clean, tight cooling system. Then you can forget the 
anti-freeze problem for the rest of the winter. You will be pro- 
tected completely—against freeze-up, boil-away, dangerous 
and obnoxious fumes, rust and corrosion. You can place com- 
plete confidence in new, fresh, full-strength “Prestone” anti- 
freeze. It is guaranteed for one full winter season. 


Product of NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UC, 


General Offices: New York, N. Y. Branches: Chicago and San Francisco 
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ANTI-FREEZE THIS FALL 


IT’S THE SAME ““PRESTONE”’ ANTI-FREEZE, no matter which con- 
tainer it comes in—metal can or glass jug. To conserve metals for 
wartime use, the familiar “‘Prestone” anti-freeze can was discon- 
tinued early this season, and the sturdy new glass jug was sub- 
stituted. Your dealer may have cans or jugs or both. Buy either. 
No difference in the ‘‘Prestone” anti- a =e contain. 


The words **‘ Rveready’’ and ** Prestone’’ are registered trade-marks of National ( bon Company, Inc 
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Actual Flying Course for 
Your Boys and Girls! 





























aA / hil 


Nothing else like it available to your class! Simple, easy flying 
lessons, to learn with “working” training cockpits! Your students 
will have the great advantage of action while they learn about 
flying and aviation! Coordinates perfectly with other studies! } 















27-inch Instrument 
Panel with Movable 
Dials and Throttle 
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TEACHER, /7§ FUN 70 \ 
ASSEMBLE OUR OWN 
COCKPITS, SO WE CAN SEE 
THE WHY OF EVERYTHING 











EVERY CHILD GETS all of the above equipment, made of heavy, 


durable cardboard, lithographed in bright colors. And in addition, 
a sixteen-page book of basic flyjng instructions, edited by a famous 
flying expert and illustraté@ with many pictures and diagrams 
in color. Yew get suggestions for fascinating ways to use these 
(raining Cockpits in seaching the “3 R’s,”’ History, Geography! 


LEARN BY DOING! Each cockpit set 
comes packed flat, ready to punch out and put 
together“according to simple instructions, 
Encourages attentive reading, and serves to 
focus attention on each aviation instrument 
dial while its purpose is learned! 





MAKE YOUR AVIATION UNIT COMPLETE! 






») 
no 3 
| - 
MISS JONES AVIATION 
UNIT HAS TAKEN HOD 
AMAZINGLY.’ PARENTS 
PRA/SE /T TOO! 


TODAY, WE 
Go BY 
A(R 70 
Pet BRAZIL 


















“Fly” over Brazil and discuss its geography, its people, its 
products. Figure out your course for wind drift and the 
height of storms—and arithmetic takes on new charm! 
Many suggestions for your aviation unit in the “‘Teach- 
er’s Aid” that comes with the cockpit sets for your class. 


alesis eile, 





USE ORDER BLANK NO. I, 
PASS ORDER BLANK NO. 2 


ON TO A FELLOW TEACHER 





i THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 
Box L, Chicago, Hlinois 


| ¥ 
| Please send me..... - Airplane Trainin } 
| Cockpits and Flying Instruction Boo i 
| Sets. [ enclose 3 Sparkies, Guarantee ~ , 
| Seals (cut from box tops) for each set. | 
| are 
0 . Nam ccwed FUE A Vos me coed aae ceva | 
! | 
AGMGSS ov on cccy te hoes ops bape’ ses es 
(ct) PT erei Tie eee . 
. This Offer Expires November 30, 1942 ' 
| | THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY | 
; Box L, Chicago, Illinois ' 
1 Please send me...... Airplape Trainin : 
i Cockpits and Flying Instruction Book 
1 Sets. I enclose 3 Sparkies Guarantee i 
; Seals (cut from box tops) for each set. 
! 
EM Neiiiers. :. cn cap ee Ry oe ! 
t ' 
; Address. ..... +++. ARS a a ee ; 
EMO ers ksthe'nce eerste he eee 
This Offer Expires November 30, 1942 ; 


8 


SEND NO MONEY! 


(Only Guarantee Seals Cut from 

Sparkies Box Tops!) 
The Quaker Oats Company offers each boy 
and girl in your class an Airplane Training 
Cockpit and Flying Instruction Book—for 
only 3 Puffed Wheat Sparkies or Puffed 
Rice Sparkies Guarantee Seals (cut from 
Sparkies box tops). 


USE ORDER BLANKS AT LEFT 


— ss 








HOW THE SPARKIES BREAKFAST CAN HELP 
GIVE YOU WIDE-AWAKE, ALERT PUPILS 


You can help your pupils be alert, eager to learn—by recommending a bowlful of 
delicious, healthful Sparkies with milk each morning. 

Each serving now brings a bonus of Vitamin B,. This is the “energy spark” vitamin 
that releases the energy in foods and helps promote zestful appetite. 

Sparkies also brings a generous extra share of Vitamin D—the vitamin all children 
need for strong growth and sound bones and teeth. 

These two are the most widely deficient vitamins in American diets. So your pupils 
should benefit from Sparkies breakfasts—in general health, and in their ability to 
absorb your teaching. You need not hesitate to recommend this wholesome, newly 


fortified cereal. 


Wheat SPARKIES* Rice SPARKIES* 


THE NEW QUAKER PUFFED WHEAT AND PUFFED RICE 


Completely Authentic 


In using these Training Cockpits, your students 
will be learning about real flying as it is taught in 

training fields throughout the country. The instru- 7 
ment panel is based on that of the training plane 
most widely used today. The Instrument Panel and 
the entire Instruction Book were carefully checked 
and edited by one of the fore- 
most aviation artists in the 
United States. 





#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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Decent: 
“EDUCATION IS LIFE” 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


School is more than brick and stone, Here they learn of all that man 

More than teachers, lessons, books. Has thought and done and hopes to be. 
School is eager girls and boys Here they learn to think; to live 

With active minds and open looks. For service, peace, and liberty. 











A Nutrition Score Card for Your School 





FOR ALL GRADES 
EVELYN M. HERRINGTON 


Professor of Home Economics and 
Education, Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, New York 


—* is at war on many fronts. 
Not the least is our domestic war 
on malnutrition. In response to the 
call, teachers everywhere have enlisted 
in the National Nutrition Program. 

Psychologists tell us that only by 
beginning with young children can we 
change habits. Thus, your responsi- 
bility to the present, and to the future, 
of America is very great. Can you meet 
this challenge? Can you affect the 
food habits of children not primarily 
under your supervision at mealtime so 
that they will have strong bones, good 
teeth, sound bodies, and be free from 
diseases that result from poor nutrition? 

Some things certainly can be accom- 
plished. Make it fun to cat well. Make 
right eating an act of patriotism. And 
through the children you can help the 
mothers to know what to do. 

As a classroom teacher, you are to 
busy to master the technical science of 
nutrition. On every hand, however, 


Introducing—THE INSTRUCTOR’s Nutrition Series! 


With New, Practical Teaching Ideas 





This 


is YOUR department. It is intended to furnish ideas that 
will help you to make your nutrition teaching function in 


the lives of your pupils. 


Begin at once to put your school 


on the map in the National Nutrition Drive! We predict 
your results will be so satisfactory that we won’t have to 


remind you to look for Miss Herrington’s December articie. 


popularized, scientifically accurate ma- 
terial is available for your use. Have 
you asked THe INsTRUCTOR to have 
sent to you the free nutrition materials 
listed in its fall issues? Posters have 
been prepared by various agencies of 
the government which will add color 
and interest to your classroom. In the 
advertising section of almost any mag- 
azine this year are pictures which may 
be used in making “eat well” posters. 
We might begin our program with 
the Victory’Score Card on the opposite 
page. For it, and for our whole nutri- 
tion program, let’s take the slogan 
“Uncle Sam Wants Us Strong.” The 


Score Card shown can serve as a model 
to post on your bulletin board. List 
additional suggestions obtained in class 
discussion before you have the children 
make their charts. Pictures in color of 
the various foods may be cut out, or 
children can color their own drawings. 


EXPLANATION OF SCORE CARD 


Under the heading, “Uncle Sam 
Wants Us Strong,” are shown the daily 
nutrition requirements for school chil- 
dren. The Victory Scores listed in the 
third column are, of course, the perfect 
scores received if the daily require- 
ments are met. In the spaces follow- 


ing, enter the scores for each day in | 


the week. (To score for the eggs, the 
child can allow himself five points 
every day, if he eats four or five eggs 
during the week.) 

At the end of a week, add the points 


entered for each item from Monday 7 


through Sunday, and enter the total in 
the column, “My Total Score for the 
Week.” Divide by seven, and enter the 
result in the last column, “My Average 
Score for a Day.” Total these average 
daily scores, and enter as “My Total 
Average Score.” This total average 


score for the week may then be com- © 


pared with the Total Victory Score of 
100. (The average score for the week 
gives a truer picture than the score for 
any single day, but daily scores can be 
computed if desired.) 

In using the Victory Score Card, em- 
phasize that no one meal is more impor- 
tant than another; it is the total intake 
of food for the whole day with which 
we are concerned. We do know, how- 
ever, that the greatest health and ef- 
ficiency result from spreading our food 
intake—a good breakfast, a good lunch, 
and a good stipper. If it is inconven- 
ient to carry milk for the noon lunch, 
more may be used (extra glasses or in 
cooked foods) for breakfast or supper. 





USES OF THE NUTRITION VICTORY SCORE CARD 


See opposite page for a full-sized Nutrition Score Card, ready to use. 


ARITHMETIC 


In arithmetic classes the Score Card can 
form the basis for countless problems. 
Here are some suggestions. 

1 cup of milk = 4 of my daily need. 

2 cups of milk = 1 pint, or % of my 
daily need. 

2 pints of milk = 
quota. a 2 te 

4 quarts of milk == 1 gallon, daily need 
for father, mother, and three ¢hildfen. 


1 quart, my daily 


U pper Grades 

Make a map of the local community, in- 
cluding surrounding farms. 

On it plot the contributions your com- 
munity makes to our “Food for Victory” 
program. 


CuHeck List ror “Our CoMMUNITY Map” 


Dairy Products: 
milk butter cheese 
Citrus Fruits or Their Equivalents: 
grapefruit orange tomato 
lemon lime cabbage 


Green Vegetables; Yellow Vegetables: 


1 quart of milk Costs - - cents. asparagus dandelion greens corn 

1 pint of milk casts -... -3. cents. beet tops green beans kale 

1 cup of milk’ costs —_ ‘cents. broccoli green peas lettuce 

If one cup of milk costs four cents, one lima beans sweet potatoes squash 
quart of milk costs cents. cabbage swiss chard spinach 

carrots 
Other Fruits; Other Vegetables: 
ACTIVITIES apples pears cauliflower 

' prunes berries onions 
Primary Grades apricots melons parsnips 

Have a play grocery store. raisins peaches endive 

Group groceries in the order listed on the bananas grapes okra 
Score Card. = — ee 

Display groceries for suggested meals. p Re ncoedl iid 


Middle Grades 
Prepare exhibits (in glass bottles) of 
foods grown in the community. 
Emphasize the ways foods are made 
available to a community; for example: 
beans, green, dried, canned in tin or in glass. 
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Whole-Grain Cereals: 
cracked wheat whole wheat 
cracked oats whole oats 
Meats, Fish, Poultry, and Eggs: 


beef fish duck 
lamb chicken eggs 
pork turkey 


Analyze some favorite recipes for pop- 
ular American dishes, and chart their con- 
tributions to nutrition, using the Score 
Card as a guide. Examples: beef stew, 
corned beef and cabbage, spaghetti and 
meat balls. Analyze some average Amer- 
ican dinners, and chart their contributions. 


CUTOUTS OR POSTERS 


Primary Grades 

Market basket for Thanksgiving in our 
land of plenty. 

Changes in the market basket because of 
our sharing with other nations. 


Middle Grades 
Blackboard border of nutrition needs. 
Riddles to express what we have to be 
thankful for. Example: 
When fresh it is a white river. 
When churned it is creamy and yellow. 
When frozen it gives us delight. 
A quart every day keeps you mellow. 


Upper Grades 
Thanksgiving posters; for example: 
There is no scarcity of (milk, eggs, and 
so on) in our community. 
Make our people strong (showing or- 
anges, prunes, and so on). 
Our community sends (dried milk, 
beans, and so on) abroad. 
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Farm Babies 


Mary Luckey Sharkey 


What a number of uses this sto- 
ry suggests—word recognition, 
finding the right picture to 
match the words, chart reading, 
and as a “Farm Babies” game! 


“I see the mother dog,” said Tom. 
“I see the baby, too.” 

“The baby is called a puppy,” said 
Grandfather. 

“I see the mother cat,” said Tom. 
“T see the baby, too.” 

“The baby is called a kitten,” said 
Grandfather. 

“I see the mother horse,” said Tom. 
“I see the baby, too.” 

“The baby is called a colt,” said 
Grandfather. 

“I see the mother cow,” said Tom. 
“I see the baby cow, too.” 

“The baby cow is called a calf,” said 
Grandfather. 

“I see the mother duck,” said Tom. 
“I see the baby duck, too.” 

“The baby duck is called a duck- 
ling,” said Grandfather. 

“I see the mother hen,” said Tom. 
“I see the yellow baby, too.” 

“The baby is called a chick,” said 
Grandfather. 

“I see the mother goose,” said Tom. 
“I see the baby goose, too.” 

“The baby goose is called a gosling,” 
said Grandfather. 

“I see the mother sheep,” said Tom. 
“T see the baby, too.” 

“The baby is called a lamb,” said 
Grandfather. 

“I see the mother hog,” said Tom. 
“I see the baby, too.” 

“The baby is called a pig,” said 
Grandfather. 

“T like the mothers,” said Tom. “I 
like the babies, too.” 

“Now, Ili name the mother,” said 
Grandfather, “and you name the baby.” 

“That will be fun,” said Tom. 

“Sheep,” said Grandfather. 

“Lamb,” said Tom. 

“Hog,” said Grandfather. 

“Pig,” said Tom. 

“Cow,” said Grandfather. 

“Calf,” said Tom. 

“Goose,” said Grandfather. 

“Gosling,” said Tom. 

“Dog,” said Grandfather. 

“Puppy, said Tom. 

“Cat,” said Grandfather. 

“Kitten,” said ‘Fom. «| 

“Duck,” said Grant father. 

“Duckling,” said ‘Tom.:' 

“Hen,” said Giandfather. 

“Chick,” said Tom. : 

“Horse,” said ‘Grandfather: * 

“Colt,” said Tom. 

“Good boy,” said Grandéather. 

“Good fun,” said Tom. 
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TO ENJOY IN NOVEMBER 


READ OR TELL THEM TO YOUR PUPILS’ 
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Obadiah Bunny's Thanksgiving 


Hazel Cederborg 


Here is a rollicking story just as full of fun as it is re- 
plete with Thanksgiving spirit. Read it to your prima- 
ry pupils, and it wouldn’t be at all amiss to let the older 
ones chuckle over ittoo. How they would like illustrating it! 


BADIAH BUNNY was bustling 

around in his neat little kitchen. 

It was Thanksgiving, and he was mak- 
ing Indian pudding for dinner. 

“This is going to be the best Thanks- 


self, as he mixed the milk and cornmeal 
in a large yellow bowl, adding the 
spices, molasses, and juicy raisins— 
plop, plop, plop. He slid the dish into 
the oven, and sat down to wait until 
the pudding was baked. 

Back and forth, back and forth, .he 
rocked in his little red rocking chair, 
sniffing hungrily from time to time. 
Finally he began to wonder what his 
friends were doing this lovely Thanks- 
giving Day. How pleasant it would be 
to have them eat dinner with him. He 
had no sooner thought of the plan than 
he was off down the road, hippety-hop 
to Noggin Squirrel’s house in the hol- 
low oak. 

“Noggin! Noggin!” he shouted. 

Noggin poked his little gray head 
out of his hole. “Hello, Obadiah. 
What are you doing this fine day?” he 
asked. 

“I’ve come to invite you to dinner,” 
answered Obadiah. “Can you come? 
I'm having Indian pudding.” 


“Indeed I can,” replied Noggin ea- 
gerly. “I just love Indian pudding. I'll 
bring some nuts.” 

As quick as a wink Obadiah was off 
to where Billy Raccoon lived. Billy was 
sunning himself on the branch of a 
tree. “Hello, Obadiah,” he called down, 
as Obadiah came along. 

“Hello,” replied Obadiah, looking up. 
“Billy, will you come to my house for 
dinner? I’m baking Indian pudding.” 

“Why, Obadiah, I'd love to,” re- 
plied Billy instantly. “You know that 
raccoons like. good things to eat. I'll 
bring some persimmons.” 

In a twinkle Obadiah was on his way 
to Chubby Chipmunk’s house in the 
side of the hill. Chubby was just dis- 
appearing into his hole. “Chubby, will 
you come to my house for dinner?” 

Chubby turned and jerked his head 
as a signal to wait a minute. His 
mouth was so full of yellow corn that 
he couldn’t answer. So Obadfth waited 
while Chubby put the corn on a shelf 
at the end of his long, dark tunnel. 

“Can you come to my house for din- 
ner?” repeated Obadiah hurriedly. 

Chubby hesitated. He was afraid 
that while he was away someone might 
take the yellow corn he had saved. 


“I’m baking a delicious Indian pud- 


ding with raisins,” added Obadiah. 

That made Chubby decide quickly. 
“T'll come, Obadiah, and I'll bring some 
corn. 

Off skipped Obadiah for home. He 
must hurry, for he’d been gone a long 
time, and the pudding must be nearly 
baked. Down the hill he went, hippety- 
hop, past the oak woods and along the 
edge of the meadow. When he passed 
Farmer Green’s garden he suddenly 
stopped. Farmer Green grew the fin- 
est carrots in the county, and Obadiah 
dearly loved carrots. He hesitated. 
There in the oven at home was the 
pudding, and here almost within reach 
were the carrots. “I'll get just a few,” 


he said to himself. “It won’t take long.” | 


He wriggled under the fence and 


then looked around carefully. There | 


was no sign of Farmer Green’s dog, 


Spot, so up and down the vegetable | 


rows skipped Obadiah, stuffing his 
pockets full of crisp carrots. 

He chuckled as he scampered back 
across the garden, and squeezed under 
the fence again. But he chuckled too 
soon, for bounding down the road came 
Spot. Obadiah stood frozen to the 
ground, so frightened that his little 
heart was pounding, but he didn’t move 
a hair. He knew what would happen 


if Spot caught him. If he could stay as | 


still as a stone until the dog was very 
close, he might surprise him by a quick 
leap, and outrun him. 


Sniff, sniff, went Spot. He was so 


close that he easily could have knocked | 


Obadiah over with his paw; when, 
swift as an arrow, Obadiah sprang, and 
was off down the road, his little feet 
scarcely touching the ground. 

Barking and ,elping, Spot thundered 
after him. One by one Obadiah lost 
his crisp carrots. Spot was gaining on 
him. Obadiah knew it as he ducked 
and dodged, but he knew, too, that if 
he could reach the hollow log at’ the 
crossroads, he would be safe. 

Poor little Obadiah! 
strong hind legs under him, and he ran 
as he had never run before. At last 
the log was in sight, and with one big 
leap he was inside it. 

_Spot ran up and down. He yelped, 
he whined, he barked. Then he settled 
himself at the opening in the log to 
wait. 

Inside crouched Obadiah. He was 
safe, but what a fix he was in! It was 
almost time for the guests to come! 
The pudding must be baked! Per- 
haps it was burning this very minute! 

But Obadiah wasn’t the kind of bun- 
ny to sit in that Jog without trying 
to figure out a way to get out. He 
thought and thought. “If only I had 
something to throw, Spot might run 
after it. Then I could get away,” he 
said to himself. He turned his pockets 
inside out, one after another. Ah, here 
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was something! It was a bit of old 
bone which he had picked up. He had 
not had any use for it at the time, but 
he was always picking things up. 

He pushed it toward the opening in 
one end of the log, just out of the dog’s 
reach, and drew it back. Spot sniffed. 
He was hungry; he wanted that bone. 
Again Obadiah pushed it toward him, 
and Spot barked and whined. Obadiah 
drew back, and threw the bone as far 
as he could throw it. Off bounded 
Spot, and away scurried Obadiah into 
the underbrush. But he was some dis- 
tance from home, and it was late. 
“Oh, my lovely pudding!” he cried. 


On he went, up the hill and over the 
meadow. At last he tumbled into his 
own little house, and flung open the 
oven door. There was the pudding, 
golden brown and done to a turn. He 
took it out; then he hurried around and 
set the table with his best yellow cloth 
and his best blue tea set. He had just 
finished when his guests came. They 
sat down to the table, and ate the 
finest Thanksgiving dinner they had 
ever had. Noggin’s nuts were sweet; 
Billy’s persimmons weren’t the least bit 
puckery; Chubby’s corn was tender. 
And the pudding! They all agreed it 
was the best Obadiah had ever made. 


Thanksgiving, after All! 


Mabel Betsy Hill 


If, after you have read this story to the class, someone 
does not suggest what a good play it would make, YOU do 
so. Soon the group will be deep in the making of 
costumes and properties and in problems of production. 


MOCtHer, you should go with 
Father to meet Grandmother and 
Grandfather,” said Nat, oldest of the 
four Purrington children. 

“Yes,” responded Mother, “only I do 
not like to leave you children alone.” 

“But you want to see Boston,” urged 
William. 

“Yes, it is a big town now, with cob- 
bled streets, and some brick buildings, 
I hear. It was fifteen years ago that 
we landed there,” Mother said. 

“Well, then, Wife, let us call it 
settled. Such good children should be 
able to get along by themselves for two 
days,” said Father. 

“All right,” replied Mother. 

And so it was decided. Just the day 
before, Cousin Tom had ridden the six- 
teen miles from Boston to tell them 
that the ship bringing Grandmother 
and Grandfather had arrived. The 
older people had come from England 
to live in the comfortable addition their 
son-in-law and his two boys had built 
for them on their own cabin. 

Father was to meet them in Boston 
to guide them on their journey te their 
new home. He and Mother would re- 
turn home with them on Thanksgiving 
Day. 

Before they started, Mother had made 
apple pies, Indian puddings, and samp. 
Nat and William, and their sisters, 
Jane and little Hannah, could prepare 
the dinner since the pies and puddings 
were ready. 

The four children watched their 
parents jog off across the clearing on 
old Rosa’s back. 

Little Hannah looked tearful. “I 
miss them, already,” she sniffed. 

“Never mind,” said Jane. “They 
will be back soon. You must remem- 
ber that Mother has béen nowhere for 
years.” 

“Come,” said Nat, “let’s clean up 
the house and put the new wing in 
order. Then tomorrow I'll catch the 
turkey for our Thanksgiving dinner.” 

So they all went to work. They 
swept the floors and dusted. In the 
new part of the house they put logs in 
the big fireplace and drew the two 
chairs up to the hearth. Jane plumped 
up the new cornhusk mattress on the 
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rope bedstead, and spread it carefully 
with the sweet-smelling sheets that 
Mother had brought, years ago, from 
England. 

How cheery the rooms looked to the 
children, who had all been born in this 
new, rough country, and knew nothing 
more comfortable. To the old people, 
after a long life in a quiet English vil- 
lage, how would it seem? 

It was nearly dark by the time ev- 
erything was in order and they went 
back to the main part of the house. 
Alas! The fire had gone out, and there 
were no neighbors close by to go to for 
coals. This meant getting a spark by 
friction to start a flame. 

While Jane and Hannah set the table 
and put out the bowls of samp and ap- 
plesauce for their supper, both Nat and 
William tried to get a spark. In the 
little tinderbox was a bit of scorched 
linen to catch the spark. The boys 
worked long, but without success. 

“We don’t need the fire tonight, any- 
way, so let’s wait until morning,” said 
Nat at last. 

“Oh, dear, why did that fire have to 
go out?” sighed Jane. 

“Because we forgot to tend it,” said 
practical William. 

Soon after supper, the four tired chil- 
dren fastened the shutters and door 
carefully, and climbed the steep ladder 
to the loft where they all slept. 

Nat’s first thought in the morning 
was that he must make a fire. He 
worked manfully, and finally there on 
the bit of scorched linen was a tiny 
spark. He fanned it carefully, and 
soon a brisk little blaze started the kin- 
dlings in the big fireplace. 

But it was getting late. He had 
intended to start very early on his 
hunting excursion. They must have a 
wild turkey for their grandparents’ 
first Thanksgiving in the new land. 

“TIl go, too,” said William. 

“No,” Nat replied firmly. “Father 
said one of us must stay with the girls. 
I'll be back before long, I hope with a 
great, big turkey for you. You'll have 
the stuffing all made, won’t you, Jane?” 

“Yes, I will,” answered Jane. 

She knew just how to make it, for 
she had often helped Mother. Also, 


there on a smooth board were the direc- 
tions which Mother had written with 
charcoal, in case Jane should forget. 

By noon, the stuffing was made and 
the bowls of samp and honey were on 
the table ready for the noon meal. But 
Nat did not return. The three chil- 
dren watched anxiously from the door- 
way. Where could he be? 

After a long wait the children ate 
their samp and honey, still worried over 
Nat’s failure to return. 

All the long afternoon they watched. 
Ite was dusk when Hannah shouted, 
“Here he is. He must have a very big 
turkey!” 

But no, it proved to be an Indian boy 
in his arms instead of a turkey. Nat 
carried the little fellow in and laid him 
on the bed in the corner. 

“He must have fallen, because he is 
scratched and bruised,” Nat explained. 
“He is lost and can’t speak any Eng- 
lish. I wanted to help him, so I 
couldn’t get our turkey.” 

While Nat bandaged the boy’s ankle, 
Jane prepared a bowl of samp and hon- 
ey for him. The little fellow smacked 
his lips, and laughed. 

“Shall we keep him here tonight?” 
Jane asked Nat, who looked worried. 

“Yes,” he said slowly, “even though 
I am afraid the Indians might think 
we stole the little boy. I do not know 
where he lives, so I can’t take him 
home. I'd better wait up.” 

“We'll stay up with you,” said Jane 
and William. 

Sleepy little Hannah was easily per- 
suaded to go up to bed. Shortly after, 
the Indian boy was asleep, too. 

The three older children sat up and 
waited. They wondered what would 


he picked up the little fellow, opened 
the door, and stepped out. 

His heart beat hard, for he had no 
idea what might happen. The child, 
however, knew what was expected of 
him. He called, and in answer three 
Indians appeared as if by magic. One 
of them caught the little boy from 
Nat’s arms. Then he saw that the boy 
was unharmed. The child said some- 
thing rapidly and the three men nodded 
and grunted. 

The one holding the child spoke to 
Nat with the nearest approach to a 
smile that Nat had ever seen on an In- 
dian’s face. “White boy help papoose 
—Indian never forget—” and they all 
disappeared into the forest. 

Nat turned to William and Jane and 
gave a sigh of relief. “I’m glad they 
were not angry,” he said. “But we still 
have no turkey for Thanksgiving, and 
now it is too late to hunt one.” 

“What shall we do?” asked William. 
“It’s the first Thanksgiving in America 
for Grandmother and Grandfather. 
They would have liked the turkey so 
much.” : 

“Oh, well,” said Nat, “there’s always 
dried fish!” 

“And apple pie,” said William. 

“And Indian pudding,” added Jane. 

“We might as well go to bed now,” 
said Nat. 

Early Thanksgiving morning, little 
Hannah’s shouts awakened the others. 
They all hurried down the ladder to 
where she stood in the doorway. 

There on the step were two big, wild 
turkeys cleaned and ready to cook! 
The children were so excited that they 
almost forgot to notice the pumpkins, 
apples, nuts, and maple sugar that were 
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happen if the Indians learned that the 
little boy was there—lesser things had 
started Indian uprisings. ‘They must 
be very cautious. An hour or so later 
their quick ears detected stealthy foot- 
steps outside. 

“Wake the boy gently, Jane,” said 
Nat. “I'll take him to the door and 
show the Indians that he is all right.” 

Jane patted the little shoulder, and 
held out a tempting bit of cornbread. 
The child tasted it and smacked his 
lips as he had over the samp and honey. 

“Light a candle, William,” said Nat. 
And when the light flickered brightly, 


there, too. They all guessed where the 
good things had come from. 

Jane stuffed the turkeys and put 
them over the coals to roast. Nat cut 
up a big pumpkin to cook. William 
cracked nuts, and Hannah set the table. 

How good everything smelled! It 
should be all ready by the time the 
family arrived. 

Just past noon, the children heard 
voices and ran to greet their parents, 
and the grandparents they had never 
seen. Such a happy welcome! Now 
they were going to have a wonderful 
Thanksgiving, after all! 
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ALERT ON THE SCHOOL FRONT 





How can you, as a teacher, best help our nation? What 


are you doing to give pupils a clear realization of 
what it means to be an American? The ideas on this 


page have helped others. 


Let them help you, too. 


War Problems in First Grade 


METHODS OF OVERCOMING FEARS 


_ CATHERINE G. ECKSTEIN 
Teacher, Grade 1B, Johnson School, Cedar Rapids, Iowa 


HEN we are confronted with 

war problems at school, we find 
that our pupils are confused, fearful, 
bewildered, and at the same time 
thrilled at the thought of the dangers 
of war. 

Three airplanes zoomed over our 
community and many of the first-grade 
children were alarmed. Their questions 
showed an attitude of fear. 

Young children like to make draw- 
ings to show exploding guns and bombs, 
burning ships, and crashing airplanes. 
Stories explaining the pictures show ex- 
cited feelings, as does Dick’s story 
about his drawing: “This picture is for 
my aunt on her birthday. This huge 
gun is shooting at an enemy plane. 
The plane is falling in the water.” 

During playtime the boys enjoy war 
games. Their belts bristle with imag- 
inary guns, and make-believe planes 
dart here and there. 

Many children, especially girls, do 
not express their feelings openly. But 
an occasional remark often gives the 
teacher some idea of what they are 
thinking. 

One problem which the, national 
emergency has brought to the schools 
is the adjustment of children to the 
war situation. Every teacher realizes 
that she must provide a well-balanced 
program of instruction in the funda- 
mental subjects, and protect children 
in their right to be happy and to grow 
up without hatred and fear. She also 
feels that she can and must do vital 
teaching to utilize the enthusiasm of 
the children in the total war effort. 

What can a teacher do to help her 
pupils during this critical period? 

For younger children it seems neces- 
sary to stress obedience, self-reliance, 
proper health habits, and knowledge of 
the community. We may attempt to 
shield them from the results of war, 
but we should not try to deceive them. 
It is not so much what we tell them 
that causes fear, but how we tell it; 
and in order to clarify their ideas and 
remove fears, we should encourage 
them to discuss their problems. 

One brief discussion in first grade 
was handled in the following way. 

TEACHER—W ho has something inter- 
esting to tell us this morning? 
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jor—I have. My father has been 
asked to be an air-raid warden, 

TOM—What does he have to do? 

jor—He has to go out at night in 
the dark and tell people what to do. 
He makes them turn out their lights. 

TEACHER—I think it is very inter- 
esting that your father has been chosen 
for an airtraid warden. That is an 
important job. He is going to help 
people know what to do and when to 
do it. It is the same in a fire drill. We 
have to know what to do and when 
and how to do it. 

These children realized the impor- 
tance of an emergency condition; and 
because they had a calm understanding 
of their part of it, they were ready to 
turn to another discussion topic. 

In carrying out practices which are 
in harmony with the national emer- 
gency, a first-grade class decided to 
write a chart story that would tell how 
they could help in the war situation. 

The children were given magazine 
covers to illustrate their stories. The 
chart itself was made of sheets of news- 
print 24” x 36”, bound into a book 
with a cardboard cover. A picture 
showing children saluting the American 
flag was chosen for the cover and under 
it “How I Can Help” was printed in 
large black letters. 

Some of the stories which were put 
in the book, with appropriate magazine 
pictures appearing above each, were: 

(A child helping with home duties) 

I can help Mother. 
I will help Mother. 

(A child buying War Stamps) 

I will buy War Stamps. 

(A child helping with yard work) 

I can help Daddy. 
I will help Daddy. 

(A child dressing herself) 

I will take care of myself. 

(Children at play) 

I will play and have fun 


and be happy. 

The children were proud of their 
book and read it over many times. It 
helped them to have a definite under- 


Let's Sing “America” Correctly 


HOW TO TEACH PATRIOTIC SONGS 


BERTYE H. WATSON 
Teacher, Primary Grades, Middleford School, Seaford, Delaware 


I. Last spring my attention was called 
to the careless manner in which many 
children, as well as adults, sing our 
national songs, especially “America.” 
After listening to my pupils sing the 
first stanza of “America,” I was con- 
vinced that it was true, for they were 
singing, “Land where my father died, 
Land of ¢hy Pilgrim pride.” Therefore, 
we began to study the song. 
II. The general objectives were: 
A. To learn the meaning of the song. 
B. To learn something of the back- 
ground of our country. 
C. To develop pride in citizenship. 
D. To appreciate what it means to 
be an American. 
III. I wrote the words of the song on 
the blackboard and had the children 
read them several times. The following 
questions were asked by the pupils. ~ 
A. What is meant by “thee”? 
B. Why is our country called “land 
of liberty”? 
C. Who were our “fathers” who 
died? 
D. What is meant by “noble free”? 
E. What are “rocks and rills”? 
F. What are “templed hills”? 


standing of what is expected of them 
as their part in the total war effort. 

Other chart stories entitled “Our 
Helpers,” “Food Helpers,” “Things to 
Do at Home,” and “Buildings We 
Should Know” made it possible for the 
children to gain a clear understanding 
of their community and the people who 
live in it. 

The children must be taught to obey 
at school, at home, on the street, and at 
play, without question during an emer- 
gency situation. 

Children have always expressed their 
feelings through play. It provides one 
way by which they work out matters 
that concern them deeply at the mo- 
ment. Boys have long played games 
that provided release for their warlike 
feelings. Indians and Cowboys and Cops 
and Robbers are examples. A certain 


amount of this kind of play is needed - 


by most normal children, and up to a 
certain point it is perfectly healthy. 
However, if it does not die down some- 
what after a time, adult help may be 
needed in finding other less exciting 
substitutes, such as competitive games, 
dramatics, and various types of crafts. 


IV. We learned about the Pilgrims, and 
made a frieze showing their first homes 
in America. We collected books and 
pictures relating to the subject and dis- 
cussed them during the story hour. We 
built a colonial kitchen in one corner 
of our room. 

Some geographical knowledge was 
gained in the study of the topography 
of the country, its natural resources, 
and industries. 

We discussed the war situation and 
how each one can do his part to help 
our country. The children learned the 
significance of citizenship, and giving 
the pledge of allegiance to the flag daily 
had new meaning. 

V. Outcomes of the study. 

A. It helped the pupils to appreciate 

the makers of our nation. 

B. It gave them a much better un- 

derstanding of the early background 

of America. 

C. It created a pride in our country 

and a desire to be good citizens. 

D. It made them realize the value 

of democratic government. 

E. It gave a greater meaning to the 

song “America.” 


Depicting war in art work may be a 
safety valve for the expression of feel- 
ings that the child cannot express in 
words. It is not harmful in modera- 
tion, but the beauties of art, nature, 
music, and literature should be taught 
also. Our aim is to teach children to 
live happier, fuller lives, and to ex- 
tract as much good as possible from 
their experiences. 

When confronted with war problems 
at school, teachers can help pupils by: 

1. Allowing them to express their 
ideas in play and creative work. 

2. Helping them understand how 
they can have a part in the war effort. 

3. Helping ghem clear up their prob- 
lems through discussion and guidance. 

4. Helping them to feel secure and 
to have a constructive attitude. 

5. Teaching them to offset the strain 
of war by having an appreciation of 
beauty in art, nature, music, and liter- 
ature. 

By using such methods the teacher 
becomes a guide and helper, directing 
active, growing children to depend on 
themselves both intellectually and emo- 
tionally in these doubtful times. 
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| A Study ot Glass 


An Up-to-the-Minute Unit for Use in Today's Classroom - 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


FREDRICA UPCHURCH 
Teacher, DuVal School, Fort Smith, Arkansas 








What are some of the advantages of 
using glass utensils (left)? Glass 
wool (above) is ideal for insulation 
because it is long lasting, does not 
absorb moisture, and will not burn. 








Glass thread fifteen times finer than a human hair but 
strong as steel is wound on spools at a mile a minute. 


if you are looking for a unit that will hold the interest of 


B. Some reasons why glass is being 
used to take the place of many ma- 
terials that are difficult, or impossi- 
ble, to obtain in wartime. 
1. Materials used in making glass 
are common and easy to get. 
2. There are many glass factories 
already operating in the United 
States. 
3. Natural gas, the best fuel for 
operating glass factories, is plen- 


y your pupils; make them conscious of changes brought about by = elie in comme onan. 
H. Special kinds of glass and their C. Ways in which glass is being 
the war; and, at the same time, teach them something of last- uses, . used to release vital materials needed 
te 1. Optical glass or flint glass. in war production. 
ing value, you need look no further! Developed in the third a) Spectacle lenses, 1. Containers for foods. (Saving 
1- b) Lenses for motion-picture tin.) 
grade, this unit is also suitable for fourth and fifth grades. machines. 2. Cus fer tee ein cd Ss 
c) Lenses for cameras. foods. (Taking the place of hard 
‘Y d) Telescope lenses. rubber, steel, and aluminum. ) 
e) Microscope lenses. 3. Cooking utensils of all kinds. 
ae ECENTLY we enjoyed a lecture II. Outline of subject matter. 2. Safety (laminated) glass. (Saving tin, aluminum, and iron.) 
on early Egyptian and Phoenician A. The first glass. 4) For automobile, airplane, 4. Filler (glass wool) in the walls 
he glassware and a demonstration of glass 1. Early Phoenician glass. and ship windows. of refrigerators. (Saving cork.) 
blowing. This led to a class discussion 2. How the Egyptians made glass. b) Bullet-proof glass. 5. Tops of tables, counters, and 
of the story of glass. Newspaper arti- B. How people used glass long ago. c) What goes into the making kitchen sinks. (Saving steel and 
cles telling of the importance of using C. Some discoveries of the early of safety glass. wood.) 
glass containers to replace tin cans and glassmakers. 3. Borosilicate glass. 6. Shelves in stores and homes. 
= advertisements showing how glass is i. What ingredients to use. a) Cooking pans, baking dish- (Saving metal and wood.) 
being used to help win the war also 2. How to shape objects by means es, and so on. 7. Pipes, especially in dairies and 
stimulated class interest. As a result, of a core. 6) Thermal insulated building beverage factories. (Saving lead 
a valuable unit was worked out, which 3. How to roll glass. blocks. and copper and labor involved in 
a included many discussions on the dem- 4. How to blow glass. c) Water gauges for steam frequent replacements. ) 
I. ocratic way of: living and what we can D. Glass in the Middle Ages. boilers. 8. Insulation for electric wires. 
in contribute to national defense. 1. Venetian glass. d) To protect wires and tubes (Saving rubber, silk, rayon, and 
a- In developing this unit, we used the 2. Cathedral windows. in radios, radio stations, electric- cotton.) ‘ 
re, references listed in the bibliography, as E. Early American glass. power plants, and telephones. 9. Parts of electric motors, pumps, 
ht well as articles from current maga- F. How glass is made today. 4. Fiber glass. and so on. (Saving metal and 
to zines and newspapers. Of course, our 1. Principal ingredients used. a) Toys. labor.) 

z- study was far from exhaustive. Other a) Sand. b) Christmas-tree ornaments, 10. Textiles fer clothing, draper- 
m groups undertaking a similar study will b) Soda or potash. c) Theatrical costumes; wigs. ies, and so on. (Saving wool, rub- 
be influenced by the locality, the time, c) Lime. d) Fireproof stage curtains. ber, and other materials.) 
ms and the changes brought about by the 2. Machinery used, e) Belts, suspenders, and so on. 11. Fish-net floats. (Saving alum- 

3 war effort. The amount of emphasis 3. Steps in making glass. f) Insulation for houses. inum. ) 

ear placed upon glassware for technical use a) Mixing the batch. g) Insulation for refrigerators 12. Improved lighting for facto- 
should be determined by the age level b) Melting the batch. and stoves. ries. (Saving time and preventing 

yw and the interests of the group. c) Firing. h) Protective covering for eyestrain of workers.) 

t. I. Objectives. d) Pressing, blowing, drawing, electric wires and cables. 13. Improved lighting for homes 

b- A. To stimulate the pupils to do re- or rolling. III. Background material. and vehicles. (Saving metal used 

e. search on an interesting topic. e) Cooling. A. Glass can be used in place of for caps, reflectors, and so on.) 

nd B. To encourage them to plan and f) Polishing and decorating. many other materials because it has D. Ways in which glass is being used 

: work together. G. Where everyday types of glass- so many different forms. Glass can directly by the War Department. 

un C. To learn the story of glass. ware are commonly used today. be made as thin and breakable as a 1. In thermometers, barometers, 

of D. To discover the part that glass 1. In homes. bubble, or so tough that it will stop and other weather instrupjents. 

ott plays in our civilization. 2. In stores. machine-gun bullets. It may be as 2.."Lh’ lensés fof ‘vanhefat, smicro- 

E. To show the importance of glass 3. In schools. light as a feather; it may be stronger scopes, telescenes, and binoculars. 

ae in the war. 4. In factories. than iron. Glass can be made so 3. tn electri¢-light bulbs. 

ng F. To encourage appreciation of how §. In hospitals. hard that it cannot be broken with 4. As insulation material. 

on so-called commonplace things were 6. In vehicles. a hammer, and it can be made to §.. In ,aizport beacvas and other 

> developed. 7. In public buildings. withstand very high degrees of heat. 
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“The Laughing Cavalier” . . Frans Hals 





HARRIET E. GARRELS 
Supervisor of Art, Public Schools, Washington, D.C. 


Presenting the Picture 


I wish we could go together to the Wallace 
Collection, in London. In fancy, let us enter 
Hertford House, in Manchester Square. This 
was the town house of Sir Richard Wallace, 
who was an English art collector. After his 
death, -his priceless works of art were be- 
queathed to the British nation, and have since 
been known as the Wallace Collection. 

Here we will see “The Laughing Cavalier,” 
who seems about to step from his frame to 


greet us. How real this famous portrait looked 
the day I saw it! And how full of life it seems 
in this splendid reproduction! 

Many of our cities have art galleries where 
people can enjoy beautiful pictures and works 
of art. Sometimes exhibits are sent out “on 
tour,” and are shown in public libraries, in 
school buildings, or in other suitable places. 
Wouldn’t it be fine if we could plan to have, 
or go to see, such an exhibit! 





@ ON THE shores of the North Sea 

lies the land of windmills and 
dikes. It is the country we call Hol- 
land, or, more properly, the Nether- 
lands. Its sea and sky, its kitchens and 
courtyards, make charming pictures; 
but best of all are the portraits of its 
people. 

About three hundred years ago, ev- 
ery Dutch village had its artist. That 
was the golden age. One of-the very 
best of these artists was Frans Hals. 
He painted portraits with such spon- 
taneity and freshness that we feel the 
people in them are about to speak. 

This time he has painted a portrait 
of a cheerful Dutchman with sparkling 
Maybe the 
man’s ship has just come in. You know 
what that means! The artist has 
caught his pleased expression, just as a 
snapshot might show it. 

The direct gaze of the cavalier is 
hard to analyze. Is he a bit proud? 
Well, why not? He looks healthy and 
prosperous. He seems to be posing, but 
that, perhaps, is because Dutchmen did 
things slowly, gravely, ponderously. 

On Sunday, our cavalier may attend 
church and sing “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God” along with other followers 
of Martin Luther, but now he seems in 


eyes and glowing skin. 


a more worldly mood. . 

Againsc, the ‘neutral background, 
how: dramatically the cavalier’s figure 
stands out, in its rich, dark clothes 
and beautiful lace ruff and cuffs! 
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There are no quick, careless brush 
strokes here. Just see how beautifully 
all the details are rendered! 

Yet the portrait is painted with a 
flourish—painted in the same manner 
in which the cavalier might sweep off 
his big hat. In music, there is a term 
to describe it: con brio, meaning with 
spirit, with fire. 


LOCATION OF THE ORIGINAL: 
WaLLace COLLECTION, LONDON 


Questions 


Is this man really laughing? Which 
of these words best describe his expres- 
sion: gay, sprightly, haughty, self- 
confident, self-satisfied? 

Notice how the broad, flaring hat 
and the lacy ruff serve to frame his 
face. Why do you suppose the artist 
made the hat so plain? Can you im- 
agine your father wearing such a hat? 

Do you feel that Frans Hals worked 
a long time on-this picture, or paint- 
ed it quickly? Would this man be a 
patient model? 

If this cavalier were to burst into 
song, what kind do you imagine he 
would sing? What sort of voice do 
you suppose he would have? 

Do you think he has a good appe- 
tite? What kind of food do you imag- 
ine he eats? In Holland, I had cheese, 
gingerbread, and hot chocolate for 
breakfast. Would you like that? 


An Art Experience 


Dutch homes are famous for their 
decorative tiles. It is fun to make a 
tile. This is how you do it. 


Find some moist, clean clay. With | 


a rolling pin, roll out the clay to the 
thickness of about an inch. If it 
sticks to the rolling pin, let it dry 
overnight. 

Lay a five-inch square of paper on 
the rolled clay. With a sharp knife, 
cut around the edge of the paper. Let 
the clay square dry. 

Plan a decoration for it. A good 
idea is to have a large design in the 
center of the tile, and then put lines or 
dots in the corners. 

Now paint the tile white. Use pow- 
der paint or poster paint. You may 
want to paint the decoration blue. It 
is a favorite color of the Dutch. 

If you coat the tile with clear var- 
nish or white shellac, your mother can 
use it under a teapot or a hot dish. 


The Artist 


M@ FRANS HALS was born about 1584, in 

Flanders, as the country to the south of 
Holland was called at that time. We know 
little of his early life, but he is thought to have 
studied art in Antwerp. He removed to 
Haarlem, probably before 1608, where his 
marriage occurred a few years later and where 
he lived a long and active life. 

Hals never became rich. Records tell us 
that when he was in his seventies, he was so 
poor that the town gave him rent and heat 
free. 

There must have been jolly times in the Hals 
home, though, for there was a large family. 
Sometimes Hals would give a party instead of 
paying his bills. The hard-working, honest 
Dutch people did not approve of that; but 
they greatly approved of the fine portraits 
Hals painted, because they were such splendid 
likenesses. His brush strokes were perfect, 
painted as only a master can paint. 

Hals did not seek beautiful people to be 
his subjects. One portrait shows an old woman 
holding an ale mug, with a solemn owl perched 
on her shoulder. This picture is called “Hille 
Bobbe, the Witch of Haarlem.” Some of his 
other pictures are “The Jester” (No. 55, In- 
structor Picture Study Series), “A Jolly Man,” 
“T_a Bohémienne,” and “Nurse and Child.” 
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* Qur American Heritage « 
THE MAYFLOWER COMPACT 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


HELEN M. WALTERMIRE 
Formerly, Teacher, Chatham No. 5 School, East Chatham, New York 


ORTY-ONE men crowded into the 
cabin of the “Mayflower.” The 
wind dashed high waves against the 
ship. The candle flames fluttered, and 
it was difficult to write. Winter was 
coming, and the Pilgrims were anxious- 
ly making plans to care for their fam- 
ilies after landing. 

These men were about to do a very 
daring thing. Never before had men 
put such thoughts as theirs into writ- 
ing. Men had been ruled by cruel 
kings, claiming to reign by divine right. 
They had been ruled by corrupt queens 
hungry for power and flattery. War 
lords had controlled nations. But never 
in history had a group of men gathered 
to set up their own government based 
on the consent of all to be governed. 

They realized that on arriving in this 
new land they must have a govern- 
ment. If one man could steal from his 
neighbor, no man’s property would be 
safe. If one man could live without 
working, perhaps no man would work. 
Laws were needed to control the new 
colony. 

The ship tossed, and the cabin grew 
cold, but the men talked on far into 


the night. 


“Who shall be our chief or governor 
in this new land?” 

“John Carver has guided us well on 
this long voyage. He would be a wise 
leader for our colony.” 

The men nodded assent. 

“What shall our new colony be 
called?” 

“Perhaps Plymouth would make a 
goodly name for this settlement, since 
many of us came from that town in 
England.” 

Bold and homesick hearts found this 
suggestion satisfactory, and Plymouth 
became the name of the new Pilgrim 
colony. 

That night the Mayflower Compact 
was completed and signed by all the 
free men on board. Today we call the 
Pilgrim community the first pure de- 
mocracy in America. Let us read the 
document which was written on that 
windy November night so long ago. 


THE MayrlowerR Compact 


In the name of God, Amen. We, whose 
names are underwritten, the loyal subjects 
of our dread sovereign Lord, King James, 
by the grace of God of Great Bcitain, 
France, and Ireland King, Defender of 
the Faith, etc., having undertaken for the 
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REALLY feel quite well acquainted 

with the school just from reading 
the school notes, even though I have 
never been inside the building,” re- 
marked one person. Such expressions of 
opinion have been the stimulus for at 
least one school to maintain regularly 
for many years a column or more, of 
school items in the local newspaper. 

School news serves to keep the school 
activities before the public, and to ac- 
quaint the community with the school’s 
policies, needs, and endeavors. The 
school column is a splendid place to 
extend the reputation of a good teach- 
er, simply by letting the public’ know 
about the results of her teaching ef- 
forts. Pupils like to see their names in 
print, and they strive to make the 
honor roll or to take part in school ac- 
tivities. Reporting school news affords 
an excellent opportunity for pupils to 
acquire a practical knowledge of jour- 
nalism. The public, in ‘its turn, looks 
to the column for advance notices of 
school activities, and for the great va- 
riety of other items concerning the 
school. 

Because of the public interest, local 
newspaper editors are glad to print 
such news, provided it comes from a 
responsible person, and follows the gen- 
erally approved form. 

The first requirement, a responsible 
person, is most often a teacher who is 
willing to devote extra time to editing 
material that school reporters bring her, 
or writing the copy herself. 
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glory of God and advancement of the 
Christian faith, and the honor of our King 
and country, a voyage to plant the first 
colony in the northern parts of Virginia, 
dv by these presents, solemnly and mu- 
tually in the presence of God and one an- 
other, covenant and combine ourselves 
together into a civil body politic for our 
better ordering and preservation and fur- 
therance of the ends aforesaid; and by vir- 
tue hereof do enact, constitute, and frame 
such just and equal laws, ordinances, acts, 
constitutions, and offices, from time to time, 
as shall be thought most meet and conven- 
ient for the general good of the colony; 
unto which we promise all due submission 
and obedience. In witness whereof we have 
hereunto subscribed our names, at Cape 
Cod, the eleventh of November, in the 
year of the reign of our sovereign Lord, 
King James of England, France, and 
Ireland, the eighteenth, and of Scotland 
the fifty-fourth, Anno Domini 1620. 


From this simple beginning the idea 
of government based on the consent of 
the governed has spread all over the 
world. Nations have rid themselves of 
rulers who were selfish and oppressive. 
Today men have accepted this great 
idea as one of the cornerstones of a 
good and just government. 


“ SUGGESTED ACTIVITIES 


1. Make copies of the Mayflower 
Compact and treat the paper to make 
it resemble old parchment. 

2. Choose important phrases in the 
Compact and discuss their full mean- 





ing to us today. For example, “for the 
general good.” 

3. Dramatize the scene which took 
place that cold November night in the 
cabin of the “Mayflower.” 

4. Imagine that you are a child 
coming to Cape Cod on the “May- 
flower.” Write a letter to a friend in 
Holland telling of your journey and of 
the compact signed by your father. 

5. Draw a series of pictures telling 
the story of the coming of the Pilgrims 
and their forming a new government. 


SHORT-ANSWER TEST 


1. Who was the leader of the Pil- 
grims? 

2. Where did they finally land in 
New England? 

3. How many men gathered to 
write the Mayflower Compact? 

4. What was the new colony called? 

§. Upon what idea was the whole 
compact based? 

6. Upon what date was the May- 
flower Compact signed? 

7. Who was King of England then? 

8. How long had many of the Pil- 
grims been living in Holland? 


KEY 
1. John Carver 5. The consent of 
2. Cape Cod the governed 
3. Forty-one 6. Nov. 11, 1620 
4. Plymouth 7. James I 


8. Almost twelve years 





Create public interest in your 
school! The community should 
know about school affairs—it 
wants to know. Here’s how to 
give the desired information. 


Is Your School in the News? 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


MABEL D. BLODGETT 
Teacher, Eighth Grade, Central School, Rushville, New York 


The second requirement is a knowl- 
edge of the mechanics of news writing. 
Amateurs in this field are often recog- 
nized by the use of the first person 
pronoun, stories that are too wordy, or 
the expression of editorial opinion. 

The ABC’s of news writing are often 
defined as: accuracy as to facts, names, 
and dates; brevity, but completeness; 
and clearness, which makes the mean- 
ing unmistakable. Therefore, a news 
story should record events in the sim- 
plest and most nearly accurate manner 
possible. The sole function of a news 
story is to report facts. Avoid state- 
ment of opinion, or reporter's com- 
ment, and always write in the third 
person. 

The news story tells the climaxing 
facts in the first sentence. This brief 
introductory part of the story is called 
the lead, and usually answers the ques- 


tions, Who? What? When? Where? 


How? and Why? These eleménts must 
be so arranged as to give proper em- 
phasis to those which are most impor- 
tant. The remaining paragraphs give 
the details, often in time order, but 
usually in order of importance. News- 
paper paragraphs are shorter than those 
of a magazine, averaging from sixty to 
seventy-five words. 

Headlines should tell the story, 
should be brief, should imply a state- 
ment, and should contain a verb, ex- 
pressed or implied. The active voice 
rather than passive is preferred. The 
articles a, an, and the should be omit- 
ted as introductory words. 

News sources are numerous and va- 
ried in the average school. The school 
office, teachers, class officers, and other 
pupils will all have their contributions, 
but best results are obtained when the 
reporter knows how to question and is 
on the alert for news himself. Mate- 


rial should be selected in view of public 
interest and may include facts and fig- 
ures relative to enrollment, or compar- 
isons with former years, the names of 
faculty members, school calendar, class 
and club officers and their activities, 
cafeteria menus, films shown to classes, 
improvements on buildings or play- 
grounds, sports, student-council ac- 
tivities, assembly programs, library 
activities, and honor roll of pupils. A 
popular space is one devoted to per- 
sonals where short items relating to 
pupils, faculty, or other school em- 
ployees are grouped together. Use as 
many names as possible. Never criti- 
cize; the purpose of your column is to 
build up, not to tear down. 

If copy is sent directly to the news- 
paper office, the reporter’s name, posi- 
tion, address, and date should be in 
the upper left-hand corner of the sheet. 
If the copy goes to a local correspond- 
ent for the paper, it will be sent with 
his approval and probably under his 
name. Typewritten copy should be 
double-spaced with wide margins and 
begun three inches from the top of 
the page. If written by hand, there 
should be a halt inch between lines. 
Initials and any unusual proper names 
should be printed. 

Rules for capitalization and punctu- 
ation of newspaper articles follow the 
rules for English composition. Nick- 
names are not commonly used except 
in Sports news. Mr. or Miss is never 
used with a pupil’s name. Unless re- 
ferring to school classes, do not ab- 
breviate years, such as *42 for 1942. 

The old slogan, “It pays to adver- 
tise,” is as true in regard to a school as 
any other institution or enterprise. 
Never before has it been so important 
that the schools let the public know 
how vital education is to a democracy. 
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Be careful when you 

pass closed doors, 

because they might 
open suddenly. 
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Sharp-edged tools are 
not playthings. Handle 
them with care. 
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Avoid spilling water 
around fountains and 
lavatories. The floor 


becomes slippery. | 
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1. You should be 
pass closed doors. 








2. Splashing water around fountains 
and lavatories is unsafe. 

3. You should not lean out of an 
open window or against a windowpane. 


scissors. 
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4. Scissdrs-aré dangerous: ** 
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careful when you 


you-g9 up aad down stairs. . 

6. It is not. sa 
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7. Safety at school is necessary. 
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H. HH. Diers 


DANIEL BOONE 


On Nov. 2, 1734, was born one of America’s 
greatest frontiersmen—see story on page 5. 
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H. H. Diers 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


The author of America’s first great poem was 
born Nov. 3, 1794—see story on page 5. 
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Books for Young Children 


ETHEL R. TAYLOR 
Teacher, First Grade, Phillips School, Des Moines, Iowa 


LLEN, look at these five black 

cats!” exclaimed Judy, delightedly 

holding up a new book, Mr. Totter and 
the Five Black Cats. 

Allen responded, eagerly turning the 
pages of the book, “Let’s ask our teach- 
er to read this story to us.’ 

Often the children browse happily 
among the attractive books placed in- 
vitingly about the schoolroom. They 
are fascinated by the gay-covered new 
ones with their enticing pictures; they 
are thrilled to see their familiar friends 
again. 

There on the floor two children en- 
joy Mother Goose. An ideal edition 
for the small child is The Volland 
Mother Goose, illustrated by Frederick 
Richardson. Its colors are bright 
enough to attract the child not yet 
familiar with picture books. There is 
a full page of picture illustrations with 
each verse. 

In a little rocker before the fire- 
place a small lad chuckles over Leslie 
Brooke’s pictures in Ring o Roses 
(Warne). Who but Leslie Brooke 
could put such satisfaction, disappoint- 
ment, and joy in his drawings of those 
pigs’ faces! Near by a little girl sits 
enjoying Little Black Sambo, by Helen 
Bannerman (Stokes). 

Lying on the window seat is A 
Child’s Garden of Verses, by Robert 
Louis Stevenson (Scribner). This book 
is beautifully illustrated by Jessie 
Willcox Smith. Also there is About 
Harriett, by Clara Whitehill Hunt 


8 peer tropical skies where girls 
and boys enjoy the year-round 
privilege of being out in the open, I 
found that library-book reading was 
suffering from “mafiana fever.” 

Our curriculum calls for extensive 
reading of library books, but urging, 
even pleading, had no effect on my 
sixth grade. I decided that some addi- 
tional stimulus was needed. The room 
library for the sixth grade is particu- 
larly well stocked with interesting, in- 
formative material; how to instill a 
desire in my pupils to read those books 
was my problem. The idea for indi- 
vidual library shelves occurred to me. 

One morning when the children 
came in I had the question, “What was 
the ‘dragon’s breath’ that Young Fu 
sold in Young Fu of the Upper Yang- 
ize?” (by Elizabeth F. Lewis; published 
by Winston) written on a placard 
placed near the library. I was besieged 
by questions from those who had not 
read the book, and by eager offers to 
supply the answer by those who had. 
However, any discussion of the matter 
was withheld until library period. An 
undercurrent of excitement was felt in 
the room all morning, accompanied by 
many puzzled faces and a few smug, 
self-satisfied ones. Finally library peri- 
od arrived, and I explained my plan, 
leaving the question still unanswered. 

I proposed that each child make an 
individual bookshelf and twelve mini- 
ature volumes resembling books. As 
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(Houghton Mifflin). It interests the 
very young child because it parallels 
his own daily experiences. Sleeping, 
dressing, playing, and eating are acts 
he understands. 

In the bookcase is A B C Book, by 
Charles Falls (Doubleday Doran). On 
the end papers the complete alphabet is 
printed. Mr. Falls first studied ani- 
mals in the zoo; then he designed the 
animal pictures and cut them out of 
wood for his three-year-old child. 

Then, there is Edward Lear’s Non- 
sense Book (Little Brown), which chil- 
dren love because it induces laughter. 
We should place before them a wealth 
of humorous material. Most children 
find wit and humor in these books: 

And to Think That I Saw It on Mul- 
berry Street, by Dr. Seuss (Vanguard 
Press) . 

Appleby John, the Miller's Lad, by 
Sheila Hawkins (Harper). 

Araminta’s Goat, by Eva K. Evans 
(Putnam). 

Benijie’s Hat, by Mabel Leigh Hunt 
(Stokes) . 

Beppo the Donkey, by Rhea Wells 
(Doubleday Doran). 

While the majority of teachers are 
inclined to favor, for classroom in- 
struction, the use of well-written books 
of the past, there are many worth- 
while new books which should be con- 
sidered. The new book that Judy and 
Allen were enjoying was Mr. Totter 
and the Five Black Cats, by Eleanor 
Thomas (Scribner). One rainy night 








These two children find a new world opening to them through the 
pages of books as they sit reading in their classroom library. 


when Mr. Totter was driving his bus, 
he had some unusual passengers—the 
Black Cat Family. 

Some other new books are: 

Bolivar, by Reg Bankart, illustrated 
in color by the author (Smith and 
Durrell). All his monkey friends made 
fun of Bolivar’s very long tail. 

Chubby Bear, by Emily N. Barto 
(Longmans Green). In rhyme and pic- 
tures is told the story of a bear. 

Ferryman, by Claire Huchet Bishop 
and Kurt Wiese (Coward-McCann), is 
told and illustrated in an unusual way. 

Homesteaders’ Horses, by Grace and 
Olive Barnett (Oxford University 
Press). Settling a claim in the West 
was a thrilling experience. 

It’s a Secret, by Babette Deutsch, il 
lustrated in color by Dorothy Bayley 
(Harper). Children love a secret! 


Our Miniature Libraries 


RUTH E. CREASY 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Public School, Diablo Heights, Canal Zone 


soon as a book was read, and the report 
made, a mimeographed title of it would 
be given to the pupil to be pasted on 
the back of a small replica and placed 
on his shelf. It was a contest to see 
who would fill his shelf with books 
first. An agreement was made not to 
divulge the answers to the questions, 
leaving it to each pupil to find out 
for himself through reading the books 
in our library. 

The question was changed each day 
to one pertaining to a different story, 
such as: 

1. How did Ho-Ming keep the Dog 
Spirit from eating the Moon in Ho- 
Ming, a Girl of China? (Elizabeth F. 
Lewis; Winston.) 

2. How were Wisk and Wandering 
Tom kind to the old apple woman in 
Land of Pluck? (Mary M. Dodge; 
Longmans Green.) 

3. What happened when Lydia asked 
Santa Claus for a father and a mother 
for Christmas in Little Friend Lydia? 
(Ethel C. Phillips; Houghton Mifflin.) 


4. What discovery did Lame Boy 
make while hunting for his lost ball in 
Little Magic Painter? (Muriel H. 
Fellows; Winston.) 

§. Why wouldn’t the Honolulu po- 
lice allow Franz to track the criminal 
in the story, Franz, a Dog of the Po- 
lice? (Major S. P. Meek; Penn.) 

6. What secret did John withhold 
from his sister in Lorna Doone? (R. D. 
Blackmore; Grosset & Dunlap.) 

7. How did Walter prevent the rob- 
bery of the safe in Fast Mail? (William 
Drysdale; Wilde.) 





Individual bookshelves give pupils a 
reading stimulus that brings results. 


Johnny Jump Up, by John Hooper, 
illustrated by Regina Bode (Macmil- 
lan). He was called Johnny Jump Up 
because he was always at hand. 

Little Igloo, by Lorraine and Jerrold 
Beim, illustrated by Howard Simon 
(Harcourt Brace). Tipou, an Eskimo 
boy, becomes lost with his dog, Kivi. 

Little Town, by Berta and Elmer 
Hader (Macmillan). An account of 
Little Town’s inhabitants. 

Nothing at All, by Wanda Gag 
(Coward-McCann). A humorous story 
by the author of Millions of Cats. 

Peter Churchmouse, by Margot 
Austin (Dutton), portrays a poor little 
mouse’s adventure in ‘a church. 

Peter Piper's Pickled Peppers, by 
Mabel Leigh Hunt (Stokes). Just as 
clever as her Billy Button’s Butter’d 
Biscuit is this tale of Peter Piper. 


8. What happened to Joe when, be- 
ing thrown from his horse, he found 
himself confronted by a panther and 
armed only with a hunting knife in 
Ranch on the Oxhide? (Henry Inman; 
Macmillan. ) 

9. What happened to Timothy and 

his baby sister after they ran away on 
a train from their dirty home because 
they had no parents: in Timothy's 
Quest? (Kate D. Wiggin; Houghton 
Mifflin. ) 
. As the questions continued to ap- 
pear, the children who were unable to 
secure the current reading assignment 
conceived the idea of trying to get 
ahead of me by checking out a differ- 
ent book, so that they would be pre- 
pared in advance. 

My plan worked! Soon I had to read 
new books in order to be able to put 
a new question up when the old one 
came down. Reading of library books 
increased 75 per cent after I put this 
plan into practice. 

The individual bookshelves were 
made by folding and pasting a piece of 
tagboard measuring ten inches by 
eighteen inches. The finished. book- 
shelves were thumbtacked to the cork 
bulletin board to be filled with the 
miniature bovks.: = * 

The ‘small: velames were made by 
folding colored paper mersuring four 
by seven inches.” ‘Twelve of. these-min- 
iature books, bearing the mimeographed 
labels, fitted on each shelf. 
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An Experience in Storekeeping 


A PRE-CHRISTMAS UNIT FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 
Formerly, Teachez, First and Second Grades, Public School, Eudora, Kansas 


Everybody will be happy if your group undertakes an ac- 
tivity similar to this one—you, because your pupils will 


learn so much; the children, because it’s such fun; and 


their parents, because it will be helping to solve the prob- 


lem of where Christmas toys are coming from this year. 


NY unit which involves the mak- 

ing and selling of articles becomes 
at once worth while and meaningful 
to the child, because it parallels a real 
life situation. Children find playing 
store enjoyable; however, actually mak- 
ing and selling articles on which a small 
profit is realized is infinitely more sat- 
isfying and more valuable in that it is 
a real experience. 

Making and selling furniture pro- 
vides interesting and varied activities 
for the children, and furnishes an op- 
portunity to exercise initiative and in- 
ventiveness. 

I. Major objectives. 

A. To present subject matter in 

socially useful situations. 


B. To develop the attitudes, habits, 
and skills indicated in our curricu- 
lum. 

C. To develop desirable work habits 

and social. attitudes. 

D. To develop the ability to plan and 

carry out an activity co-operatively. 
II. Approach. 

While in the first grade, the second- 
grade group had constructed a toyshop 
and sold toys, which included several 
pieces of doll furniture made from 
spools and plywood. They often re- 
called their experiences. From this 
grew the idea for a real furniture store. 
III. Planning. 

Each day the children came to school 
with saggestions. Many were for things 


which were impossible to construct. 
“Can we make it?” was the criterion 
applied each time. Everyone agreed to 
make only lasting, sturdily constructed, 
and attractively finished toys. The 
furnishings decided upon were: doll 
chairs, cradles, cedar chests, tables, cup- 
boards, corner cupboards, rugs, beds, 
wardrobes, bedding, clay dishes, table- 
cloths, and napkins. 

As we had access to a large assort- 
ment of wooden boxes, it was decided 
to use the boxes as the basis of the fur- 
niture construction. The tools neces- 
sary were: small claw hammers, coping 
and jig saws, sandpaper, paintbrushes, 
and small brads and nails. 

A committee was appointed to pur- 
chase the glue, paint, clear shellac, and 
hinges which we would need. 

A list of other necessary materials to 
be brought from home was made. As 
these were brought in, they were put 
in labeled boxes. 

The children brought in magazine 
articles describing ways to make things 
from boxes. Books obtained from the 
library were studied. 

IV. Construction. 
A. Furniture from small boxes was 
constructed. Nail holes were filled; 
all surfaces were sandpapered and 
enameled. Transparent gummed tape 
finished the edges neatly. Decorations 
cut from wallpaper books added in- 
terest and gaiety. 
1. Doll chairs were made from 
cheese boxes. To make the arms, 
the sides were sawed down and the 


top pieces removed. The cheese- 








chair 
dresser 


een 


oN se 


Underline the articles 
that you would buy ina 
furniture store. 


desk 


shoes 


cupboard bed 


apples 
table 
flour 





what comes 





When counting by 


’s, 


after 10? 


| When counting by 5's, 
what comes after 20? 
When counting by 10's, 
what ‘comes after 60? 





Draw a ri ng around the 
money that buys more. 


a penny or a nickel 

a nickel or 7 pennies 
a dime or 8 pennies 
#\.25 or 38¢ 


box end made the seat. The square 
corners of some chairs were round- 
ed with a coping or a jig saw. 

2. Cedar chests were also cheese 
boxes with hinged lids, made from 
the bottom of a second cheese box. 
Spools sawed in two were glued or 
nailed to the bottom to form the 
legs. ‘The inside was lined with 
plain or patterned oilcloth and the 
edges were taped. 

3. Cradles were made from two 
small cheese boxes with the ends 
and one side of each removed. The 
boxes were joined, and the side 
pieces were nailed beneath for re- 
inforcement. The round head and 
foot boards were cut from ply- 


wood and nailed in place. The ‘ 


cradles were covered with oilcloth. 
4. Tables were made from shallow 
rectangular boxes with pieces of 
wood 1” x 1” and of a suitable 
length nailed inside the corners 
for legs. 


5. Cupboards were also shallow | 


rectangular boxes placed on end 
and fitted with two shelves. 


6. Attractive corner cupboards | 


were made by sawing the boxes 
lengthwise so that the sides and 


corner of the box formed a right | 
Triangular shelves were | 
nailed in place and two spools were 7 


angle. 


glued together to form each of the 
three legs. 

7. Beds were made from a wooden 
box and an orange crate. The sides 
of the boxes were cut down to the 


proper depth. The head and foot § 








Draw a line under the 
longer measure. 


an 


inch or a 
a yard or a foot 
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pieces were cut from the ends of 
the crate. 
8. Wardrobes were made from 
small boxes which were stood on 
end. A door cut from wallboard 
was fastened to each box with tiny 
hinges. A darning-cotton spool 
glued to the door served as a knob. 
The inside was lined with wall- 
paper, and fitted with a shelf, wire 
hangers, mirror, and laundry and 
shoe bags. 
B. Bedding for a doll-sized bed was 
made of a sugar sack stuffed with 
cotton for a mattress. A salt sack 
cut in half and similarly stuffed 
made two pillows. Pillow cases and 
sheets were made from muslin, and 
miniature quilts from bright-colored 
pieces. 
C. Rugs were woven of rags on box 
looms. Braided rugs were made by 
braiding strips of rags and sewing 
them together in oblong and round 
‘shapes. Hooked rugs were made of 
yarn on cardboard bases. The pat- 
tern was drawn on the cardboard 
and outlined with holes punched 
through with a darning needle. Yarn 
was threaded through a darning 
needle and drawn taut on the bot- 
tom and looped on the top. The 
yarn was clipped evenly on the right 
side. 
D. Dishes were made from clay. As 
the children had previously enjoyed 
working with clay and were familiar 
with the technique, they did much 
of this work in unsupervised periods. 
The following pieces were made: 
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Count the money 
write the answer below. 


Write to 100 by I's, by 
1O’s. 
Write to 100 by 
5, continue by 5’s to 25, 
by 10's to 55, by S's to 100. 


’s to 





and 


COLON 


cups, plates, saucers, tea trays, plat- 

ters, dishes, pitchers, sugar bowls, 

and cream pitchers. The pieces were 
dried, sandpapered, and shellacked. 

E. Tablecloths and napkins in plain 

or checked material were fringed. 

Bright contrasting colors were com- 

bined effectively. 

F. A booklet, “Furniture from Box- 

es,” giving easy step-by-step expla- 

nations of the construction of the 
articles, with simple line drawings, 
was written in response to a request 
from an Indian school in New Mex- 
ico with whom the pupils were cor- 
responding. Each child first gave 
his explanation orally. Class criti- 
cism helped to clarify and simplify 
the explanations; later they were 
written and put in the book. 

V. Preparation for the sale. 

After an excursion to a furniture 
store where the children noted the ar- 
rangement of the stock, the display 
windows, the advertisement placards 
and prices of various pieces, our articles 
were counted and inspected and an in- 
ventory was made of the stock on hand. 
In preparing price tags, the making of 
bold numbers was stressed. 

Inspired by a mail-order furniture 
catalogue, the children wanted to make 
a somewhat similar furniture catalogue. 
Attracted by the pages featuring peo- 
ple with the pictured furniture, it was 
decided to take snapshots of the chil- 
-dren with the toys. To save film and 
to give every child an oppaqrtunity to 
act as a model for the catalogue, two 
or three groups were photographed on 








Underline the correct 
answer in parenthesis. 


When counting pennies, 
count by (I’s, 5’s, 10's). 
When counting nickels, 
count by (I's, 5’s, 10's). 
When counting, dimes, 
count by (I's, 5’s, 10's). 





Fill the blanks. _ 
One yard has _. inches. | 


One foot has — inches. 
serait acinar aecaaeeecaaaeme ea iee eaieaeeeeee 


the same exposure and the pictures were 
then cut apart. Concise descriptions 
including dimensions, color, and price 
of the various articles were then writ- 
ten. 

Much care was given to the arrange- 
ment of the stock. The big pieces were 
grouped on the floor in one corner of 
the room which represented the store. 
Shelves were made to display quilts, 
tablecloths, and dishes, which were 
particularly attractive and colorful. A 
display window was also constructed 
outside the room door. A square frame 
made of lath was placed against the 
wall. In this we put four chairs and a 
table, covered with a blue cloth and 
set with dishes. 

Posters advertising the sale were dis- 
played in each of the other rooms. The 
children were taught the technique of 
lettering and of measuring to keep mar- 
gins even and letters on a straight line. 

The mimeographed school paper car- 
ried a full-page advertiser..ent. Adver- 
tisements in the daily papers were 
brought in for study; copy for the ad- 
vertisements was written in language 
classes; the pictures were drawn in art 
class and the best were chosen by the 
group. Posters and handbills featuring 
slogans and advertising phrases were 
displayed. 

Counting money and making change 
was reviewed, as the children agreed 
that, to be a good clerk, it was neces- 
sary to be able to count money and 
make change. 

An opportunity was given each child 
to serve as a clerk or floorwalker in the 











store, and the necessity for being cour- 
teous to all customers was discussed. 
VI. Subject-matter correlations. 
Subject matter was integrated as the 
children felt the need of mastering cer- 
tain skills and techniques before they 
could carry the activity. forward to 
their own satisfaction. It was then 
presented in more or less formal pro- 
cedure to be used again in the func- 
tional situation. ‘The rather difficult 
measuring, counting money and mak- 
ing change were taught in this way. 
Previous to the writing of the descrip- 
tions and explanations as a language 
activity, preliminary work on sentence 
construction was necessary. Drill on 
letter formation and technique of spac- 
ing and centering of letters preceded 
the making of posters and signs. 
A. Reading. 
1. Reading lists, labels, signs. 
New sight words were thus added 
to the vocabulary of the children. 
2. Reading and following “how- 
to-do” directions in books and 
magazines provided training in 
comprehensive reading. 
B. Penmanship. 
1. Writing labels on boxes which 
held materials. 
2. Writing catalogue descriptions. 
3. Writing explanations. 
4. Lettering posters. 
§. Writing advertisements for the 
school paper. 
C. Language. 
1. Giving concise explanations. 
2. Conversing during the planning 
periods. (Continued on page 63) 
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Tests for Middle and 
Upper Grades 


A Test on Pronouns 


Hope Mitchener 
Teacher, Fifth Grade, Rock Creek School, Independence, Missouri 


1. Fill each blank in the second. column 

with a pronoun which could be used in- 

stead of the noun in the first column, 
1. Mary 

John 

. Father ae 

. Mother 

. flag 

. boys 

. Jane and Dorothy 

. Billy 


CcoNAM He NY 


Il. Fill each blank with %a pronoun 
which refers to the italicized word or 
words, 


1. Bavies cry when _ are 
hungry or.ili. , 

2. Jack said that , Was. going 
to the party at 

3. Dorothy said that would 
wash che dishes. 

4. Father said that would 
take me to the circus. 

§. Is this your book? I found 

in the hall. 

6. Jane said that would 
dust the furniture. 

7. The bird fell when was 
struck. 

8. Lions roar when are an- 
gry. 


9. Mary said that 
care of Baby. 

10. The flag fluttered when the 
breeze struck 

11. Are you going t to see the moving 
picture? 1 heard that _. is en- 
tertaining. 

12. The teacher asked Don and me 
which book —_. . liked better. 


would take 


Ill. For each of the following expres- 
sions, write another expression which 
means the same thing but contains on- 
ly two words—one of them a pronoun, 


Example: The camera belonging 
to the boy 
Answer: his camera 


. the gloves belonging to you 
. the bicycle belonging to Billy 
. the cart belonging to the boys 
the dress belonging to Mary 
the hat belonging to Mother 
the car belonging to Father 
. the farm belonging to Grand- 
father and Grandmother 

8. the letter belonging to you 

9. the badge belonging to the tall 
policeman 


NA YAY NS 


IV. Fil each blank with a pronoun to 
stand for the noun or nouns in paren- 
ae 
. (Mary) That was 
2 (Billy) It was - 


3. (Jane and Dorothy) It was 
ai who broke the glass. 
4. (Father) It was — who 


took us to the show. 

§. (persons speaking) It was 
who discovered the fire. 

6. (person speaking) It was 
who found the lost ring. 

7. (several boys) It was 
who reported the accident. 

8. (Jean) It was 
the prize. 

9. (persons speaking) It was 
who won the tournament. 

10. (Dorothy) Was it who 
sang the song? (For key, see page 65) 


who won 


A Fourth-Grade Geography Test 


Bess Freeman 
Teacher, Morgan School, Shelby, North Carolina 


Select the word or words within each 
parenthesis which will make the state- 
ment correct. 
1. Canada is (east, west) of Europe. 
2. Italy is (east, west) of Greece. 
3. Spain is (east; west) of Italy. 
4. Greenland is (east, west) of Ice- 


5. Norway is (east, west) of Green- 
6. Greenland is (east, west) of Fin- 
7. Engiand is (east, west) of Nor- 
8. Italy is (north, south) of Nor- 


9. Sicily is (east, west) of Spain. 


10. Spain is (north, south) of Eng- 
land. 

11. Sweden is (north, south) of 
France. 

12. Russia is (east, west) of Nor- 
way. 

13. The Atlantic Ocean is (east. 
west) of North America. 

14. Europe is (an island, a conti- 
nent). 

15. Greenland is (an island, a conti- 
nent). 

16. Iceland is (an island, a conti- 
nent). 

17. Italy is (an island, a peninsula). 

18. North America is (an island, a 
continent). (For key, see page 65) 
















1) DID YOU KNOW 
V THAT ALICE MET 
THE 
MOCK TURTLE 
IN WONDERLAND? 





















A Test on British India 


Russell L. Connelley 
Teacher, New Marion Consolidated School, Ripley County, Indiana 


If the statement is true, write 'T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. The natives of India are dark- 
skinned. 

2. The largest religious group in 
India is that of the Hindus. 

3. Only a small per cent of the pop- 
ulation can read and write. 

4. The natives of India show but 
little interest in religion. 

§. The British have made an effort 
to educate the natives. 

6. A large part of the population of 
India is made up of Europeans. 

7. India has little farming land. 

8. Most of India has a warm climate. 

9. All India is under the government 
of native rulers. 

10. Much of the land produces two 
crops a year—wet-season crops and dry- 
season crops. 

11. Bombay is the chief manufac- 
turing city of India. 

12. Calcutta is India’s largest city. 


13. The northern part of India ex- 
tends into the Himalaya Mountains. 

14. Very little coal is found in any 
part of India. 

15. The craftsmen of India produce 
beautiful metal work. 

16. Bombay is located on the east 
coast of India. 

17. Madras is a shipping port of 
southern India. 

18. India has very few railroads. 

19. India has no mills or factories. 

20. The British have done much to 
develop irrigation in parts of India. 

21. There are many excellent har- 
bors on the west coast of India. 

22. Rice is the chief food of most of 
the people of India. 

23. Raw cotton, jute, wheat, and 
rice are important crops of India. 

24. In India farm machinery is used 
extensively. 

25. The Ganges is the sacred river 
of the Hindus. (For key, see page 65) 


Games for Literature 


Evangeline Colburn 
Librarian, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


|= use of games is an effective 
way of impressing upon children 
the titles of books, names of authors, 
and incidents from literature, as well 
as of stimulating interest in reading 
for fun. Games relating to literature 
should be planned especially for the 
groups which are to use them and 
should cover a wide range of books, so 
as to include some questions which all 
participants can answer. If possible, 
these games should be duplicated, al- 
lowing space for answers and using a 
different shade of colored paper for 
each type of game. Instructions should 
be given as carefully as for a test, so 
that children will see the importance of 
fair play, and will not help one anoth- 
er. It is wise to tell the children that 
spelling will not be considered. Other- 
wise some answers will be revealed as 
children ‘ask the teacher how to spell 
words. Or some pupils may omit an- 
swers they know but cannot spell. 


I. After each character’s name write 
the title of the book or story which 
tells about that character. If you do 
not remember the name of the story, 
write something that will show that 
you really know the character. 


1. Talking Cricket 6. Brom Bones 

2. The Echo Dwarf 7. Mr. Gathergdld 

3. Tiny Tim 8. Shere Khan 

4. Gluck 9. The Dormouse 

5. Aboynamed 10. The lady from 
Nello Philadelphia 


Il. Write the titles of the books or sto- 
ries in which the following incidents 
occur. 

1. A brother and sister go on a long 
journey to seek happiness. 

2. A boy runs away from home and 
joins a circus. 

3. A man learns that “Open Sesame” 
is the password to enter a cave. 

4. A man finds human footprints on 
an island he supposed was deserted. 
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5. A man awakens from sleep and 
finds himself twenty years older. 

6. A girl sells her hair and surprises 
her family. 

7. In what story did a giant declare 
that No Man had hurt him? 

8. The children’s nurse is a faithful 
dog. 

°. A beggar boy exchanges clothes 
with a king’s son. 


Ill. In each sentence below there is a 
hidden title of a book or the name of 
a character from a well-known story. 
See how many of these titles or char- 
acters you can discover. 
Example: When Goose was ugly, 

Duck lingered awhile. 

1. I saw the doctor do little tricks 
to please the children. 

2. “Hurry, Ben! Hurry!” cried the 
boy’s mother. 

3. The terrified professor ran from 
the jungle, book in hand, shouting 
loudly for help. 


4. I heard Tom shout, “Rea sure is 
landing a big fish!” and then there was 
a great splash. 

§. Jack and his friend Tom saw 
Yerkes Observatory. 

6. There were strange-looking lions 
of bronze and men of iron standing 
here and there on the grounds. 

7. “The sunset is beautiful,” Joe 
called. “Come out and see it.” 

8. I noticed a lad dining at the table 
with six men. 

9. Everything was black. Beauty 
listened for the beast. 

10. Our campfire burned completely 
out and again we heard the strange call 
of the wild animal. 

11. Little black Sam bothered the 
children when they studied. 

12. It looked like a touchdown for 
our side, but Oliver twisted his ankle 
and fell with the ball. 

13. There were big men, little men, 
and middle-sized men pushing through 
the door. (For key, see page 65) 


A Test on Conduct and Citizenship 


Eloise Jensen 


If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if it is not true, write F after it. 

1. It is all right to take something 
that doesn’t belong to you as long as 
you don’t get caught. 

2. As soon as you find some money, 
you should try to locate its owner so 
that you can return it. 

3. If a clerk in a store gives you too 
much change, you should keep it. 

4. During a test, if you happen to 
see on your neighbor's paper an answer 
that you do not know, you should copy 
it on your own paper. 

§. You should not take anything 
from another pupil’s desk without first 
asking his permission. 


6. When correcting your own test 
paper, you should be just as careful to 
mark the paper correctly as though it 
had been done by another pupil. 

7. If you lose something that be- 
longs to another person, you should 
tell him at once and offer to replace 
it or pay for it. 

8. Damaging public property is not 
so serious as damaging private property. 

9. If another child sees you break 
something that doesn’t belong to you, 
you should beg him not to tell. 

10. If another child is accused of 
doing something wrong and you were 
really to blame, it is all right for you 
to keep still. (For key, see page 65) 


A Test on Homonyms 
Sister Agnita 
Teacher, St. Francis School, St. Francis, Kentucky 


The words in each of the following 
groups suggest homonyms. Copy the 
number of each group and after it 
write, in order, the homonyms suggest- 
ed by the words given in that group. 
Example: The back part of the 
foot; to cure. 
Answer: heel; heal 

1. Near; to purchase. 

2. A device for retarding motion; 
to destroy. 

3. A story; an appendage. 

4. Necessity; to mix (dough, clay, 
etc.) by pressing and squeezing. 

5. Water from the eye; a row. 

6. Sunset to sunrise; a cavalier. 

7. An expression of negation; to be 
sure_of. 

8. Belonging to them; in that place. 

9. To squander; the middle part of 
the body. 

10. A valley; a piece of very thin 
material. 

11. Land surrounded by water; a 
passage between seats. 
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12. Benefit; one who foretells. 

13. Correct; a ceremony; to form 
with a pen; maker of something. 

14. To resound; to remove rind. 

15. Full of self-admiration; a rib of 
a leaf; an instrument for determining 
direction of wind. 

16. Atmosphere; inheritor. 

17. A pair; excessively; preposition. 

18. Water from the clouds; part of 
a harness; to rule as a king. 

19. A couple; to peel; a fruit. 

20. An implement for rowing a 
boat; metal in its natural state. 

21. To scatter seed; to stitch; in 
this or that manner. 

22. A street; was carried; propelled 
with oars. 

23. Beams of light; to lift up; to 
tear down. 

24. A coin; dispatched; perfume. 

25. Myself; yes; the organ of sight. 

26. An equal; a wharf. 

27. To quote; position or place; the 
power of seeing. (For key, see page 65) 


A Test in Arithmetic 


Alma Zwicker 
Formerly, Teacher, Monfort Heights School, Hamilton County, Ohio 


I. Solve the following problems. 

1. Jane and her mother had a vic- 
tory garden. Jane sold some vegeta- 
bles for $1.50. She invested the amount 
in 10-cent War Stamps. How many 
did she buy? 

2. If Jame had purchased 25-cent 
War Stamps, how many could she have 
bought for $1.50? 

3. Jane’s mother canned 25 quarts 
of tomatoes and 20 pints of tomato 
juice. How many quarts in all was 
that? 

4. According to Jane’s mother’s cal- 
culation, each person in her family 
should have 25 quarts of tomatoes. 
Jane’s family consists of her parents, 
her grandmother, her brother, and her- 
self. How many quarts of tomatoes 
should her mother have canned? 

5. Jane’s brother helped her sell 
some vegetables. If he got 10% com- 
mission for his work and their pro- 
ceeds were $5.40, how much money did 
he get? 

6: They sold 5 quarts of lima beans 
at 25 cents a pint. How much, money 
did this transaction yield? 

7. How much would they have had 
if they had sold the § quarts of lima 
beans at 45 cents a quart? ; 

8. How much more did they make 
on the § quarts of lima beans by selling 
them by the pint than they would have 
made if they had sold them by the 
quart? ; 

9. Jane sold a bushel of onions- at 
15 cents a half peck. How much did 
she get for the onions? ‘ 

10. Jane’s mother was permjtted one 
pound of sugar for every foyr quarts 
of fruit she canned. If she canned 
100 pints and 100 quarts of fruit, how 
many pounds of sugar did she have to 
have? 

11. Jane’s father carns $37.50 each 
week. Last week he saved 10% of his 
salary to pay toward a r Bond. 
How much money did he save for this 

urpose? 

12. If Jane’s father pays 10% of his 
salary each week toward a War Bond, 
in how many weeks will he be able to 
buy a War Bond for $37.50? 


II. Choose the word or group of words 
in parenthesis which makes the state- 
ment correct. 

1. A foot is a measure of (length, 
area, weight). 


2. A ton is a measure of (length, 
area, weight). 

3. The smallest amount for which a 
War Stamp may be bought is (five, 
ten, twenty-five) cents. 

4. The smallest amount for which a 
War Bond may be bought is ($18.75, 
$25.00, $10.00). 

5. Gasoline is usually sold by the 
(pint, quart, gallon). 

6. In writing a decimal it (is, is 
not) important to place the decimal 
point in the right place. 

7. An ounce is (more, less) than a 
pound, 

8. The most common container in 
which milk is sold at the grocery store 
is the (gallon can, quart bottle). 

9. An hour is a measure of (time, 
distance, area). 

10. A yard is the same as (2 feet, 
36 inches, 40 inches). 

11. At present one of the items 
which cannot be bought without a ra- 
tion book is (flour, clothes, sugar). 

12. A day is a measure of (distance, 
area, time). 

13. A square foot is a measure of 
(distance, area, time). 

14. A gallon is the same as (six 
pints, four quarts, five half-pints). 

15. (Eggs, Potatoes, Tomatoes) are 
usually sold by the dozen. 


Ill. Fill each blank with the correct 
figure. 

1. Sue bought three 25-cent War 
Stamps for her book and two 10-cent 
War Stamps for her brother’s book. 
For these she paid —.____. 

2. Jack sold 80 pounds of scrap rub- 
ber at 1 cent a pound. With the pro- 
ceeds he bought 10-cent War 
Stamps. 

3. Our county collected 1,000,000 
pounds of scrap rubber. At 1 cent a 
a was received. 

4. Billy, who sells papers, invests 
10% of his money in 25-cent War 
Stamps. Last week he averaged $1.25 
a day for six days. He bought 
War Stamps. 

§. Jack has just filled his 25-cent 
book. This means he has saved 
which is enough to buy a _. . War 
Bond. 

6. Jean invests 50 cents every two 
weeks in 25-cent War Stamps. At this 
rate it will take her weeks to 
fill her book. (For key, see page 65) 












DID YOU KNOW THAT } 
ORANGES, GRAPEFRUIT, ano LEMONS 
ARE CITRUS FRUITS? 
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Teaching Home Safety in Wartime 


A Unit for Your Emergency Safety Education Program 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


H. LOUISE COTTRELL 


“The present emergency has brought new responsibilities to edu- 


cators. Among them is a careful reorganization of the school 


safety program to meet immediate protective needs. What can 


the teacher do in the classroom to aid civilian defense in the com- 


munity?” 


Dr. Cottrell, as Consultant in Safety Education in the 


public schools in East Orange, New Jersey, and Instructor at the 


Center for Safety Education in New York University, is a leader in 


the field of safety education. 


She has prepared a group of units 


to help you to co-ordinate your teaching with civilian defense. 


I. Objectives. 

A. To teach children safety in the 

home and how to be prepared for a 

war emergency. 

B. To carry necessary information 

on civilian defense into the homes of 

the community. 

II. Approach. 
A. A description of some activity of 
the Coast Guard, leading up to their 
motto, Semper Paratus, meaning 
“Always Ready,” is suggested. Class 
discussion may follow to emphasize 
what is meant by “Always Ready” 
in the home today. 

B. No doubt the children will intro- 

duce such topics as: 

1. Controlling incendiary bombs. 
2. Air-raid shelters. 

3. First aid. 

4. The blackout. 

C. Apply their suggestions in such a 

way that problems in home safety 

are the first consideration. (Others 
will be taken up in future units.) 

III. Development. 

Millions of dollars are being paid to 
protect our homes from invasion, and 
thousands of servicemen are risking 
their lives. Time and money are con- 
tinually spent by organized groups such 
as the National Safety Council and the 
American Red Cross, in an effort to 
make information concerning home 
safety available. Local building and 
fire departments are often familiarly 
called guardians of the home. In spite 


of such protection, many dangers lurk 
in and about the home unless every 
family member is safety-conscious. 

A sudden blackout greatly intensi- 
fies the danger of the broken step, a 
door left partly open, the forgotten toy 
left carelessly in the middle of the 
living-room floor, or the air-raid shel- 
ter that lacks necessary equipment. Is 
your home protected from unnecessary 
hazards regardless of the emergency? 
IV. Activities. 

A. Prepare a home-inspection blank 

for a survey of areas where falls may 


occur, and habits which are likely to 
cause them. (Carelessness and neg- 
lect are the greatest causes of home 
accidents. A larger number of acci- 
dents in the home result from falls 
than from any other single cause.) 
1. Failure to keep stairs and steps 
in good repair results in many se- 
rious falls. 
2. Loose rugs on stairs and pol- 
ished floors are dangerous. Make 
certain that non-slip material is 
used under all rugs, or that they 
are securely fastened down. 
3. Wet or greasy floors should be 
avoided. Only floors that are kept 
dry and clean are safe. 
4. During the night many persons 
are injured by falls and by step- 
ping on sharp objects with bare 
feet. Keep floors clear, and wear 
shoes or slippers. 
§. Defective furniture causes many 
accidents. Before using an old 
chair, for example, make sure it 
will bear your weight. 
B. Invite a member of the local de- 
fense council to address the school 
on the subject of home protection. 
C. Co-operate with local authorities. 
This will necessitate: 
1. Adequate preparation for the 
air-raid shelter and blackout drills. 











a Rghfing Equipment 








2. Observation of all rules, regu- 


lations, and other requirements, 
3. Recognition of various signals, 
4. Ability to help others. 

a) Care of small children. 

b) Skill to meet emergencies. 


§. Participation in community de- 


fense activities. 
D. Pupil reports on equipment nec- 
essary for home preparation. 
1. Have conferences with experts 
(firemen, air-raid wardens, school 
nurse, teacher of nutrition). 
2. Do reference work. 
3. Make illustrations. 
E. Learn how to equip the home air- 
raid shelter, taking individual needs 
into consideration. 


1. Select a room for a shelter” 


where the dangers from splintered 
or broken glass are at a minimum, 
2. Make provisions to prevent 
necessary light from showing. 
3. Provide a flashlight. : 
4. Keep on hand equipment for 
fire fighting. 
§. Always have first-aid supplies. 
6. Keep a radio, operating on 
storage batteries, turned on for 
information and instructions. 
7. Keep books, games, and hand- 
work in the shelter area to enter- 
tain all members of the family 
until the all-clear signal sounds. 
8. Provide water and food. Drink- 
ing water can be kept in a vac- 
uum bottle, and emergency foods 
that will not spoil put on shelves. 
(See list below.) There should al- 
so be on hand a supply of water 
for washing, and for making cof- 
fee, bouillon, and so on. 
9. Have a solidified-alcohol stove 
for cooking, or heating water. 
10. Keep supplementary supplies. 
Solidified alcohol, 1 can 
Safety matches, jar 
Soap, 1 large cake 
Paper napkins and paper towels 
F. In art classes, plan a demonstra- 
tion home air-raid shelter, illustrat- 
ing furnishings and equipment. 
G. Know the foods that could be 
kept on hand in case of emergency. 
(The amounts here are for a family 
of five for a period of two days.) 
Evaporated milk, 8 tall cans 
Prepared whole-wheat cereal (the 
biscuit type that can be eaten 
with jelly) 
Tomatoes, 3 cans 
Baked beans, 4 large cans 
Grapefruit juice, 4 cans 
Meat, tuna, or salmon, 3 cans 
Sugar, 1 pound 
Jelly or marmalade, 1 jar 
Peanut butter, 1 pound jar 
Graham crackers in tin box, 1% 
pounds (Continued on page 63) 








obvious dangers, such as 


viduals and the community. 





For the Eimergency Safety Education 
Prograt... first determine from what the 
“thildreri must bt protected. There are 
incendiary 
bombs; but FEAR is ane of the greatest 
dangers in any emergency, to both indi- 
You as a 
teacher know that children’s fear reac- 
tions can be serious and harmful. 


The Responsibility of the Teacher 


necessary fears? 


school program as possible. 
teachers have fears. 


What 


can you do to free your pupils from un- 


Your answer: Conduct as normal a 
Parents and 
They would not 
purposely transmit them, but children 
are quick to catch such feelings. Sincere 
efforts should be made at home and at 
school to give the child courage. 








Plan a Junior Safety Council. 
defense committee could co-ordinate all war 
safety activities in the school, and a faculty spon- 
sor might see that the services were carried into 
the community. Through these units, your pupils 
will learn to become efficient Council members. 


Student Organizations 


in Civilian Defense 


A civilian- 
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RAUNID WORK 
Circle Pictures th Zim, Tait 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 


HELEN VOSATKA 
Teacher, Cleveland Public Schools, Cleveland, Ohio 











Here are some pictures made from circles. Under each picture is 
an empty circle. Copy each picture in the empty circle under it. 


> 
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THE words of this famous song provide many suggestions for > 


Posters to Illustrate ee ue ee 


A complete set of posters, grouped around a hand-lettered copy 


\\ s a " of the poem, would be an effective bulletin-board display. 
The small illustrations are reproductions of the finished post- 

America the Beautiful ers. The following colors were used for the first poster: the 
sky, light blue; foreground, brownish-orange; corn, orange. 

yellow with shadows and accents of brown and dark green; 

barn, shed, and silo, red with brown roofs; house, white with 

green roof and trimming; tree behind 

| shed, and bushes at extreme left, dark 









O beautiful for spacious skies, 


For amber waves of grain 


green; other trees and bushes, bright 
hues of orange, red, and yellow. For 
the second poster these colors were used: 





sky, medium blue; mountains and hills “masa 
in the following order, top to bottom, 
lavender with white peak and accents, 
-~ 
light blue-green, dark blue-green; fore- Ee 


ground, yellow-green; bushes and trees, 
dark green with red dots representing 
apples; trunks of trees and roof of 
shed, brown; house, white with red 
roof, door, and trim around windows; 

shed, red. Use paints or crayons. { 











- 





For purple mountain majesties 


Above the fruited plain . 

















ANNA E. CARPENTER 


4 Teacher, Grades 1-6, Certral School, 
West Winfield, New York 





See 
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Jack and Jill Study Nutition- 


They eat lunch in the school cafeteria 





if there is a large, modern cafeteria in your school, 

it is automatically co-operating 100 per cent with MSS__= — 
your nutrition teaching. It provides the child with 
more nourishing, appetizing meals than the _ typical 
lunch box, at a low cost. When the school serves 
the noon meal, it is contributing immeasurably toward 











our National Nutrition Drive. Your part in the school 


lunch program cannot be overstressed. You can see 
that every child selects from the foods availabie those 
he SHOULD eat. Jack and Jill are here to help you. 





———— 





SOUP 


























—_ 








MACARONI! ano CHEESE 


— 





BUTTER 














\ncnaiienpesll 


NUT BREAD MILK 








DO YOU EAT LUNCH IN A SCHOOL CAFETERIA? 


“If your school has a cafeteria, you know how much fun it is to eat your lunch 
there. You find so many good things to choose from, and it helps Mother, too. 

Jack and Jill often buy their lunch in the school cafeteria, and many of their 
friends eat there every day. They like to decide what to have. 

“Now that we are studying nutrition, we should know what foods to choose,” 
said Jack, who had his tray ready. 

“Why,” asked Jill, “if we know everything here is good for us?” 

“Because,” responded Jack, “we have to get all of the right kinds, so that our 
lunch will be balanced. If we ate only one type of food, we wouldn’t be 
healthy—even if we had eaten enough to fill us up.” 

“Oh, you mean we must be sure we have protein, carbohydrate, and fat, and 
plenty of vitamins and minerals,” said Jill. “It makes eating in the cafeteria just 
like a game, doesn’t it? Our lunch today includes everything it should.” 

Make stand-up food models, like those here, of the lunch you want to choose, 
and color them. You might have a play cafeteria, and set up the food models 
you and your classmates have made. See what combinations you can select. If 


APRICOTS you choose the best lunch, Jack and Jill may wish it were theirs. 
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HE Red Cross has ever been alert to serve humanity. Now it faces the 


s largest task in its entire history. With our country at war, not only 
yy must the Red Cross prepare itself for service with the armed forces, but 
: D l it must also be ready to minister to the needs of thousands of communities, 


arge and small, here at home. Every school wishes to help in every pos- 


: FOR UPPER GRADES sible way, of course. At Oyster Bay, N.Y., the eighth-grade boys found 
that they could make fixed traction splints, which are needed in the first-aid 
J. EDWARD BOND treatment of broken bones. 


There are many varieties of fixed traction splints in use. The Hartman 
Splint, named for the man who designed it, seemed most practical for an 
industrial-arts class to construct. 

Twelve splints were made from a piece of *4” plywood 6’ long by 4’ 
’ Experience has taught the Red Cross that wide. The plywood cost $.08 a square foot. Thus the material for twelve 


the two most important pieces of first-aid z om vo — _ — =~ gouge year’ ag pon ra — 

equipment are triangular bandages and ( a a tools suite, dotndlavemeainn oes 

traction splints. The latter can be made which you purchase your material will probably 

in school for the local Red Cross. This be willing to cut the large plywood piece into 
activity was worked out last spring in the twelve 4” x 6’ strips. (Continued on page 63) 

eighth grade at Oyster Bay, N.Y., where 

Mr. Bond was Industrial Arts Instructor. 


- 
j 
A ; Supervisor of Industrial Arts, Cobleskill Central School, Cobleskill, New York 


——s- 

















Bond Phow 


These eighth-grade boys described a 
circle in the center of each plywood 
slat, for making a Hartman Splint. 








After cutting the slats in two, the three-foot 
pieces were put in a vise, one at a time, and the 
half circles were cut out with a coping saw. 


Bond Photo 
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lh, All the pieces were carefully sanded so that 

ys no rough edges were left (above). At Oyster 

If Bay, this committee presented the completed 
splints to the Superintendent of Schools, who 
accepted them for the Red Cross (right). 
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scenes from Nursery Rhymes 


STEP DRAWINGS FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


OO @ 


yu children want to see things 
clearly. Often illustrations in- 
tended for them are cluttered up with 
dots, whirls, intricate flowered patterns, 
and so on, which confuse them and 
spoil their pleasure in the pictures. 
When you draw for children in the 
primary grades and when you teach 
them to draw, remember to keep the 
following points in mind. 

1. Make the pictures as simple as 
possible. Put in just enough detail to 
tell the story. 

Little Miss Muffet runs away when 
she is frightened by the spider. The 
spider is necessary. ‘The spider web 
also helps to tell the story. The back 
of Miss Muffet must be made to slant 
because she is running away. 

Tommy Tucker sings. His mouth is 
round to show that he is singing. His 
supper, consisting of bread, milk, and a 
bowl of hot soup, is on the table. This 
tells the story. 

In the nursery rhyme about Mistress 
Mary, someone asks a question which 
Mistress Mary answers. In the picture 
on the opposite page a boy asks the 
question. Mary answers, “With cockle- 
shells, and silver bells, and pretty maids 
all in a row.” These objects are neces- 
sary in order to tell the story. The bells 
are flower bells. In the right corner are 
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-*JESSIE TODD , 


“* * Supervisor ot Art, University Elementary School, 
~*s ivérsity of Chicago 


Children’s Book Week is a good time for primary pupils to 


recall their earliest acquaintance with literature by learning 
to draw pictures to illustrate their favorite nursery rhymes. 


On 
So. 





the shells. The two flowers with faces 
represent the maids in a row. 

Little Boy Blue sleeps in the hay. 
Near by there is a cow in the cornfield. 
We can see her rectangular-shaped 
body, her horns, and her udder. There 
is a bell around her neck. To the pri- 
mary child these details make a very 
convincing cow. 

2. Help the children draw typical 
figures. On these pages are shown a 
child running, one front view singing, 
one sitting down, one bending at the 
waist, and one lying down. 

3. Help the children draw faces. 

At first, very young children will 
draw circles for faces. After a few 


months, they should be able to draw 
faces in profile with dents like the ones 
on these pages. When they first draw 
the dents, they will exaggerate them. 
After repeated attempts, they will be 
able to suggest the faces with subtle 
dents. 

Another type of profile that is easy 
to draw is just an oval’ with a nose 
drawn out from the curve. Children 
usually like the dent way of making a 
face for little girls but they like the 
way of adding a nose for many boys 
and men that they draw. 

4. In drawing clothes, table covers, 
floors, and so on, in pictures, keep much 


of the surface plain. 





Miss Muffet. 

Draw the circle for the head. 

Erase the right half of the circle and 
draw it over, putting in a dent. 

Draw the lower line of the hat and 
the slanting line for her back. 

Make some curls. Draw the upper 
part of the sleeve, the front of the 
waist, and the beginning of the skirt. 

Add two lines to the hat crown and 
draw the rest of the hair. Add ruffles 
to the sleeve and draw the arm. Fin- 
ish the skirt. Add pantalets, and feet. 
Notice how the legs slant to give the 
effect of running. 

Fill in details as shown in the illus- 
tration. 
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Tommy Tucker. 

Draw an oval for the head. Put in 
a small oval for the open mouth. 

For his eyes, make little circles with 
semicircles above them. 

Add his hair and ears. If the chil- 
dren want to show his nose, they can 
suggest it by two dots. 

Add the neck. (Children of this age 
level usually omit the neck.) Draw 
also the jacket and collar. 

Finish Tommy Tucker by following 
the completed drawing of him shown 
on the opposite page. 

Mistress Mary Quite Contrary. 

First draw the circle for the head and 
then put a dent in it. Draw the hat 
line. Draw her back straight. Add the 
sleeve and hand, the skirt, and the line 
for the right leg. 

Add the details and finish as shown 
in the scene. 

Boy talking to Mistress Mary. | 

Draw the oval with a dent in it for 
his head and face. Suggest his neck. 
Draw his left sleeve and his shirt. Then 
make his trousers and a straight line 
for his left leg. 
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Complete his figure as shown in the 
scene. 

His body from the waistline to the 
feet should be straight. This makes him 
seem to keep his balance. 

Little Boy Blue. 

Draw a long oval, pointed at the 
ends, for the hat brim. 

Add the crown and band. Suggest 
his chin. Draw his body. 

Next draw his left arm and his legs. 

Complete the drawing by referring 
to the finished picture. 

[For step drawings of cows, see 
pages 32-33 of THe INstRucTor for 
September 1942. ] 

At first a teacher helps the chil- 
dren by directing them to follow the 
steps as given here. Then she needs to 
lead them to originality. However, 
they will not achieve originality with- 
out encouragement. Therefore the 
teacher continues to help them by mak- 
ing suggestions like the following. 

Will someone draw Tommy Tucker 
and dress him in different clothes? Per- 
haps someone would like to have him 
dressed in short trousers. 
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Who will draw Tommy Tucker and 
make his hair different? 


Who will draw the story of Tommy | 


Tucker and put the table in a different 
place in the picture? Someone may 
make a different design on the table 
cover. 

Some of you may like to put other 
things in the pictur thaps an old- 
fashioned clock, a shelf with dishes, a 
stove, chairs, or a window. 

Who would like to draw Miss Muffet 
before she runs away? You might like 
to design a different hat for her, or a 
different dress. Maybe you would like 
to make her pantalets all ruffles. 

The drawings suggested here will help 
you to originate other pictures. After 
drawing Mistress Mary as she appears 
in this picture, you should be able to 
draw Little Jack Horner sitting in his 
corner. 

The girls you have learned to draw 
will help you to draw Mary who had a 
little lamb. 

The cow in Little Boy Bluc’s picture 
will help you to draw the cow that 
jumped over the moon. 
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Any of the children in these pictures 
could serve as models when you draw 
the family of the “Old Woman Who 
Lived in a Shoe.” 

Changes of costume will make Pil- 
grims of these figures. Mistress Mary 
can be changed into a Pilgrim child 
sitting by her fireplace or an Indian 
maiden sitting by a campfire. The boy 
who is talking to Mistress Mary may 
be changed into a white boy bargaining 
with an Indian boy who sits on a rock 
with his hand-made objects displayed 
around him. 

Some teachers who read this article 
may say, “You are suggesting that we 
help the children too much.” My feel- 
ing is that children need to be inspired. 
With a boost on the part of the teacher, 
they will want to draw; they will ac- 
quire real confidence; they will taste 
success. The teacher who gives definite 
directions in art class, followed by spe- 
cific opportunities for originality, will 
soon achieve her goal of a different pic- 
ture from every child in her room. Her 
pupils will recognize their power. Their 
work will become more and more cre- 
ative. 

The gifted children will have confi- 
dence and will be original without this 
help. But the rest will scribble aimless- 
ly throughout the year and will make 
no progress until some teacher later on 
gives them the kind of definite help 
which they need. 
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N AMENDMENT Ill : 
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PROVIDES THAT 
Ff fi it 
Our 
THIS AMENDMENT READS: een 

NO SOLDIER SHALL, IN TIME OF PEACE BE QUARTERED IN Find a picture 

ANY HOUSE, WITHOUT THE CONSENT OF THE OWNER, NOR IN 7 
. TIME OF WAR, ‘BUT IN A MANNER TO BE PRESCRIBED BY LAW. ‘ 
RALPH AveRy oe See page 67 for suggestions for using this poster. ( 
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‘TH four scenes of Pilgrim life furnish ideas for original Thanksgiv- 
ing pictures. Some of the children might reproduce one or more of 
them in chalk for a seasonal blackboard decoration. Drawn on cardboard 
with crayon and supported by a narrow strip of heavy cardboard at the 
back, each scene can be used in a sand table or beside a display of history 
books in the library corner. 

A simplified version of one of the scenes would be an appropriate cover 
design for a Thanksgiving notebook or for a printed program to be given 
out at a Thanksgiving entertainment. Individual figures would make at- 
tractive place cards. Hectographed copies with appropriate directions and 
questions would furnish primary pupils with seatwork material. Each 
scene might suggest an original Pilgrim story. 
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Pilgrim Life in Pictures 


LESLIE W. LEE 
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: TALK over with the children the qualities of sportsman- 
A Character-Education Poster ship listed here, and help them to realize that the real 


fun in sports lies in the playing of the game itself, 


GLADYS S. SHIRES regardless of which side or person wins. Game equipment 


Teacher, Third Grade, Central School, Oxford, New Jersey 


in addition to that shown here could decorate other 
posters, or a notebook containing brief playing rules. 


2° XP O pK 


A QUOD oPORT 


1. He 
2. He 
3. He 
4. He 
5. He 
6. He 








Sd - 
does not hurt others. 
plays fair. 

never tattles. 
remembers his manners. 
can win without braqging. 


can lose with a smile. 





GLADYS S. SHIRES 
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Marching Onward 


EVERETT JOHNSTONE EVANS 
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The words of the poem, “Armistice Day,” by Kate Englehardt Clark, on page 39, are suitable to be sung to this march. 
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THANK YOU 


BELLE D. HAYDEN 


(A choral-speaking exercise. Each 
of the first four lines may be spoken 
by a single voice. The group joins in 
the last two lines.) 


Thank you for the food we eat; 
Thank you for the friends we mect; 
Thank you for our families dear; 
Thank you for a happy year. 

May we always thankful be, 

For our blessings come from thee. 


ONE WAY TO HELP 


CLARA G. CORNELL 


Im learning how to knit and purl; 
I practice every day. 

The washcloths that I'm making now, 
When done, I'll give away. 


In time I hope to knit as well 
As British children do; 

Then Mother says I'll graduate 
To knitting stockings too. 


I'm eager for that day to come; 
Then I can do my bit 

By making socks for soldiers brave. 
Won't I be proud of it! 


THE PILGRIMS 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Through snow and cold 
The Pilgrims went, 

With courage high 
And hearts content. 


They went to church 
With prayer and song, 
To ask the Lord 
To keep them strong. 


They thanked the Lord 
For all his care: 
For food to eat 


And clothes to wear. 


With grateful hearts 
They went to pray 

Upon that first 
Thanksgiving Day! 


BORROWING ‘A BOGK: 


.. VIVIAN G. GOULED 


When someone lends a hook to, me, : 
I handle it most ta “Bi eck: 

I keep the pages ‘flat and clean, ° 

And never put things in between; 
And just as soon as I am through 

I give it back, and say, “Thank you!” 
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PROGRAMS 


LIKE ME 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Four little boys are in my class 
As different as can be; 

But then it is surprising, too, 
How much they are like me. 


There’s Peter. He's from Holland, 
And like me is rather slow 

In working out his problems; 

But at play how he can go! 


Sung’s people came from China. 
At drawing Sung is fine. 

He boasts about his father 

The way I boast of mine. 


Jacopo is from Italy; 

He says he wants to be 

A sailor. So when we grow up, 
We plan to go to sea. 


And Sammy’s skin is black as coal 
While mine is very white; 

But we are both quick-tempered, 
And forget we should not fight! 


And so I find that other boys, 
Though different they may be 

In color—race—yet in most ways 
Are quite a bit like me! 


And this helps me to understand 
How friendly I should be 

To everyone; for other folks 

Are very much like me. 


SNOW 


M. LOUISE C. HASTINGS 


It’s dark and gray, 

A gloomy day! 

But this I know, 

It’s shouting, “Snow!” 


LIBRARY TABLE 


VIVIAN G. GOULED 


Books of stories, 
Poems, too; 
Books of animals 
In the zoo; 


Books of pretty 
Colored birds; 

Books just full 

Of words and words; 


Books of trees, 

And books of ships 
That take me far 
On magic trips; 


I like to read them 
One by one. 

I think that reading’s 
Lots of fun! 





THANKSGIVING DINNER 


STELLA BLANCHE STUART 


Mother says the turkey’s plump, 
And just the size for baking. 

I can hardly wait to taste 

That pumpkin pie she’s making. 


The cake is in the oven; 

That must be what I’m smelling. 
And the salad’s on the ice; 

I'm sure that it is jelling. 


Orange candles burning bright; 
My! but I’m glad I'm living 

In a land where people still 
Can celebrate Thanksgiving! 


TOY-SOLDIER HEROES 


ANNA L. BEST 


My soldiers all have marched away 
To fight until this war is won. 
(Because they’re small and made of 
lead, 
Don’t think I'm speaking just in 
fun!) 


But, “honest Injun,” it is true! 
And here’s the way they'll help to 
win: 
I took them to the can marked “Scraps 
For Uncle Sam,” and dropped them 
in. 


They may go into bombs or shells. 
Or airplanes swooping from the air; 

But this | know: on some war front, 
My soldiers all will be right there! 


Have you some soldiers on your shelf 
Just standing stiffly in a row? 

Then let them help our Uncle Sam 
To win in conquering freedom’s foe. 


LITTLE BROWN BEAR 


IRMA DOVEY 


The little brown bear 
Is round as a tub. 
We learned his name: 

They call him a cub. 

He hides by his mother; 
He scratches his nose; 
He won't catch the peanuts 

That anyone throws. 
He leaves it to Daddy, 
Who likes to do that. 
His daddy is big 
And shaggy and fat. 
His mother is sleek, 
And, I think, very kind; 
She plays with him roughly, 
But he doesn’t mind. 
The park is their home; 
I like to go there, 
But I wish that I had 
A little brown bear. 


OUR COUNTRY’S FLAG 


GERTRUDE HUME 


(This exercise can be used following 
a flag drill or by itself. Eight children 
are flag-bearers; any number can be 
used in the other group. White cos- 
tumes are effective.) 


YOUNG CITIZENS— 
Why do children stand with pride 
To sce their colors true? 
FLAG-BEARERS— 
Because we're proud we have a flag 
Of red and white and blue. 
YOUNG CITIZENS— 
Children in all other lands 
Carry banners too. 
FLAG-BEARERS— 
But “There is no flag in any land 
Like our own red, white, and blue.” 
YOUNG CITIZENS— 
Why is it red; and why is it white; 
And why a field of blue? 
FLAG-BEARERS— 
Red to be brave, white to be pure, 
And blue to be always true! 
YOUNG CITIZENS— 
How can children help defend 
Their land? What can they do? 
FLAG-BEARERS— 
Why, don’t you know? There are lots 
of things. 
Let us suggest a few. 
FIRST FLAG-BEARER— 
We can work and we can save, 
For waste and greed are wrong. 
SECOND FLAG-BEARER— 
Think “safety first” and guard our 
health, 
And keep our bodies strong. 
THIRD FLAG-BEARER— 
Every child can surely be 
More careful with his clothes, 
FOURTH FLAG-BEARER— 
For shoes and socks and pants and 
shirts 
Cost money, “goodness knows!” 
FIFTH FLAG-BEARER— 
When it’s scrap-collecting time, 
We can do our share, . 
SIXTH FLAG-BEARER— 
Bringing in material 
And handling it with care. 
SEVENTH FLAG-BEARER— 
We can gladly sacrifice 
Candy or a show 
EIGHTH FLAG-BEARER— 
To buy some War Stamps every week 
And watch our savings grow. 
ALL FLAG-BEARERS— 
Children large and children small 
Have a part, you see. 
With heads and hearts and hands, we 
help 
To work for victory. 


(A suggested finale is “Flag Song” 
in The Music Hour, Second Book, 
published by Silver, Burdett & Co.) 


AT SCHOOL 


BERTHA REYNOLDS HUDELSON 


No other teacher in the world 
Is quite so good as mine. 
She makes me like arithmetic! 

And history is fine. 


I like to draw, to read, to write; 
I like ’most everything; 

But what I like the best is this: 
To sing and sing and SING! 
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ARMISTICE DAY 


KATE ENGLEHARDT CLARK 


(These words are appropriate to use 
with the music on page 37.) 


Flags today in tribute wave 

For those loyal ones who gave 

Of their youth, their hopes, their 
might 

For a cause they knew was right. 


Morning bells sound their call. 
Pause and say a prayer for all— 
All who served valiantly 

That men might be ever free. 


Taps from quiet Arlington 
Echo again. 

Ever keep in memory 
Peace-loving men, 

Who, hating tyranny, 

Struggled that liberty 

Should for all time be 
Won for every land. 


Once again the challenge came, 

And the answer was the same. 

Eager hearts have made it clear 

We would guard what we hold dear. 


Toll of bells, drams’ slow beat— 
Silence falls in every street. 

In each heart swells the plea: 
Keep us safe, but keep us free! 


FAIRY PICTURES 


GENIEVE P. BRUNKOW 


Now that frosty days of fall 
Are here once again, 

Fairies have been sketching 
On my windowpane. 
Sketching fairy pictures— 
Such delightful things— 
Country roads and hedges, 
The fortresses of kings, 
Rugged crags and valleys, 
Pine-encircled lakes, 
Churches with tall steeples, 
Towering wedding cakes. 
Once I saw a shipyard, 
Once an angry sea— 

All these things and many more 
The fairies sketch for me. 


FOR COMMON JOYS 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Thanksgiving for each joyful song 
We hear along the way, 
For voices that are dear to us, 


The birds’ glad roundelay. 


Thanksgiving for each beauty new 

That greets our seeking eyes; 

For the sunset’s glow and the day’s full 
cheer, 

And every dawn’s surprise. 


Thanksgiving for the boundless love 
That surges in on every side; 

For blessings from the hand of God 
And for the good that they provide. 


Thanksgiving for each precious gift 

Life brings and bids us treasure; 

For common joys of every day, 

For good things without measure 
Let us give thanks! 
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TO OUTLAW WAR 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


We can never outlaw war 

Until we outlaw hate and greed; 
But in patience we may sow 

More and more love’s precious seed. 
And in patience we may till 

Each his own heart’s stony field, 
That the fruits of love and peace 
More and more our lives may yield. 


We must outlaw hate and greed, 
Selfish pride and love of power; 

At our own door we must start, 
Labor there full many an hour. 
Each his own hearth must keep free, 
Then no need for strife afar; 

Peace, good will in me—in you— 
Only this will outlaw war. 


WORK FOR VICTORY 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


Don't waste your time in dreaming 
Of all that you would do 
If you were only old enough 
To serve our flag so true. 
Regardless of how young you are, 
Start in to serve it now! 
There are so many ways you can 
If only you know how. 
Save every bit of paper 
And rags and metals, too, 
And sell them to a junkman; 
Then, with what he pays you, 
Buy stamps—those little War Stamps 
May help to buy a gun 
That will defend our country. 
So, till this war is won, 
Don’t sit and dream of wondrous 
feats 
That you would like to do; 
But start right in to do your part: 
There’s work right now for you. 


LIBRARY CORNER 


BERNARD HIRSHBERG 


Have you seen my little harbor, 
My quaint little harbor, 
My magical harbor of dreams? 
It’s nothing but a corner, 
A library corner, 
Where books bring my cargo 
downstream. 


And to this quaint corner 
Come Little Jack Horner, 
Tiny Tim, Crusoe, and Huck; 
Come pirates with treasures, 
And jesters with pleasures, 
Like one-legged John Silver and 
Puck. 


Whenever I’m weary, 
When evenings are dreary, 
I anchor in my little port; 
I open a book, 
In my magical nook, 
And I’m bound to meet friends of 
some sort. 


Not one e’er will leave me, 
Not one will deceive me. 
With a smile, each bright face 
always gleams. 
We're comrades forever, 
For they wait for me, ever, 


In my library corner-of-dreams. 


MEDDLESOME MOUSE 


HELEN CARSON SHOEMAKE 


One day a busy little mouse 
Wanted to come in the house. 


*He didn’t knock upon the door; 


He gnawed a hole right in the floor; 
And then he wandered all around. 
He didn’t hear a single sound. 

There was some cheese upon a trap. 
One nibble, and the trap went SNAP! 


I WONDER 


DELLA ADAMS LEITNER 


Mother planted bulbs today; 
And as she made each row, 

She wrote on stakes beside them. 
Now, what I want to know 

Is how those tulip bulbs can read 
What they’re supposed to be— 
Red, white, or pink or yellow? 
It’s very strange to me. 

She wrote down all the colors 
That they should be in spring. 
I hope they read and come up right, 
But still, ’'m wondering. 


FOR THOSE WHO READ 


NONA KEEN DUFFY 


Suppose there were no books to read, 
To occupy the mind! 

Suppose there were no magazines 
Or print of any kind! 


The culture of ten thousand years 
Would soon be swept away, 

Were there no books to link our times 
With those of yesterday. 


The riches of the centuries 
Belong to us in turn; 

For all who will may learn to read 
And all who wish, may learn. 


We have our books and homes and 
schools 
And all the things we need. 
The heritage of ages gone 
Belongs to those who read! 


FIREWOOD 


JULIA W. WOLFE 


(Four children sit by an artificial 
fireplace, and each says a stanza.) 


Sing a song of birchwood, 
Cedar, oak, and pine; 

All the hearth is glowing bright, 
All the room ashine. 


Wind is in the chimney; 
Snow is on the ground; 
Kettle’s singing very soft 
With a cosy sound. 


Sing a song of chestnut, 
Hickory, and beech; 

Firelight across the dark 
As far as eye can reach. 


Snow is on the forest; 
The moon is icy cold; 
But a lump of pitchwood 
Will turn a room to gold. 


FOR DEFENSE 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


For defense—an honest heart, 
For defense—an open mind, 
For defense—two willing feet 
Paths of usefulness to find. 


For defense—a body strong, 
For defense—two helpful hands; 
These are items small but great 
Needed always in all lands. 


For honest hearts will always be 
Just and fair to great and small; 
Willing feet will always find 
Paths of service free to all. 


And healthy, eager, open minds 

In strong bodies still must be 

A country’s greatest, grandest wealth, 
Its hope for truest liberty. 


BOOKS 


ANNE M. McCAULEY 


Books are very kind to me. 
Sometimes they take me o’er the sea, 
Where I can meet a foreign child, 
Or visit jungles dark and wild. 
Sometimes I read of pirates bold; 

Of fairies with their wings of gold. 
Books tell stories strange but true 
Of people that I never knew. 

I love them as I love a friend. 

Such happy hours with them I spend. 
Yes, books are very kind to me; 
They are the best of company. 


AMERICA, MY COUNTRY 


RACHEL M. ROLSHEIM 


America, my country, 

You are the land I love— 
Your broad and fertile valleys 
With shining stars above. 


I love your lakes and mountains, 
Your rivers, trees, and hills, 
Your fruitful farms and wooded knolls, 


Your waterfalls and rills. 


America, my country, ° 

You are my “home, sweet home.” 
To you my heart will keep its faith, 
Wherever J may roam. 


HISTORIC GEOGRAPHY 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 


Two years ago, the Philippines 
Were nothing but a word; 

But now they’re famous islands 
Of which we all have heard. 

Before, I never really knew 
Bataan. Corregidor, 

Pearl Harbor, and the Solomons 

: Were places to-igniore. 

But now thé bloéd’cf heroes, 

. Ip letters bright and bold;- - 

Has burned ‘these nime# upon our 

hearts 

Wich fears’ as yet? untold. 

And they will always linger 
Within the memory, 

As we recall the men who fought 
To save democracy. 
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THREE WAYS for YOU to CELEBRATE 


All about Fairies 


A CREATIVE ASSEMBLY PROGRAM FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
BASED ON A STUDY OF LITERATURE 


HELEN BOTTUM 


Supervisor of Practice Teaching, Primary Grades, 
State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


O MUCH has been said about an 

assembly program as a culminating 
activity for a social-studies unit that 
the idea of having one as a culminating 
activity for a study of literature has 
been, to a certain extent, pushed into 
the background. Yet, the same prin- 
ciples may be applied, and the pro- 
gram will be a valuable experience. 

The steps that follow have been 
worked out in a successful study of 
literature in which the interests and 
the growth of the children were the 
major considerations, 

I. Approach. 

The teacher carefully prepared a 
bulletin board of fairy pictures. The 
children were encouraged to give their 
ideas of fairies, and to bring pictures 
and books about fairies. 

If. Development. 

A. When interest in fairies was at 

its height, the teacher read some of 

Rose Fyleman’s simpler fairy poems. 

B. Small, attractive booklets, con- 

taining one poem each, were put on 

the reading table. 

C. It was discovered that some of 

the poems were well suited to choral 

speaking. These were written on 
the blackboard and the group read 
them aloud together. 

D. From a book of Rose Fyleman’s 

plays, one was chosen for our grade 

level. It was read to the children 
and dramatized creatively. At no 
time were the pupils held to the 
exact words, 

III. Presentation of other material. 

A. Beautiful pictures of English gar- 

dens and of English children at play 

were shown. 

B. At this time, the children were 

introduced to the author of the fairy 

poems and plays they were enjoying, 

Rose Fyleman, the Englishwoman 

who has been called the “Fairies’ 

Poet Laureate.” 

C. Some of Rose Fyleman’s stories 

were told. 

D. The group learned fairy songs 

and enjoyed listening to fairy music 

on the piano and phonograph. They 
liked to hear short selections from 

Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 

Dream as well, ax charming bits by 

Chopin, Schuberp, and Schumann. 
IV. The assembly progeam. ; 

A. Launching. ects 0° os 

When' the chikiren felt thorough: 
ly familiar with their subject; the 
teacher said that perhaps the mothers 
would enjoy the poems and stories. 

The enthusiastic suggestion, “Let’s 

have a program!” voiced by one pu- 

pil, was approved by all. 
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B. Planning. 

All the favorites from the Rose 
Fyleman material we had shared were 
listed on the blackboard, and each 
child told what he would like to do. 
In case too many wanted the same 
part, there were very informal try- 
outs. Every child had some part. 
C. The final program. 

1. Introduction by the announcer. 

2. Reading or reciting favorite 

poems. 

3. A dramatization—“The Magic 

Skipping Rope.” 

4. Group: singing of fairy songs. 

§. Storytelling—“The Fairy Who 

Fell into a Letter Box.” 

6. A play—*“The Fairy and the 

Doll.” 

7. Fairy dance. (This was devel- 

oped in gymnasium class.) 

8. Reading—*“Fairies at the Bot- 

tom of Our Garden.” 

9. Choral readings—“Differences” 

and “A Fairy Went A-Marketing.” 

D. Associated activities. 

1. Each girl made her own fairy 

costume, a full gathered skirt of 

bright color with shoulder straps, 
to be worn over a white dress. 

2. The boys painted a very lovely 

“fairy glade” background on large 

sheets of wrapping paper. 

3. Invitations were written and 

decorated. 

E. Rehearsals and presentation. 

1. Most of the rehearsing was 
done in small groups or with indi- 
viduals that needed help. 
2. There were two full rehearsals 
in which each child learned his 
exact responsibilities. 
3. The teacher gained the desired 
interpretation by trying to create 
the proper atmosphere, by kindling 
imagination, and by helping the 
group to understand the meaning 
behind the words. 

4. Duririg the final performance, 

the children themselves were re- 

sponsible for the entire production. 
V. Evaluation. 

The final result was very satisfactory 
both to the children and to the audi- 
ence. No previous activity did more 
toward developing individual responsi- 
bility and an understanding of what 
it means to work together. 


EprTrorRIAL Note: “The Magic Skipping 
Rope” and “The Fairy Who Fell into a 
Letter Box” are in Forty Good-Night 
Tales, now out of print. “The Fairy 
and the Doll” appears in Eight Little 
Plays for Children; and “Fairies at the 
Bottom of Our Garden,” “Differences,” 
and “A Fairy Went A-Marketing” are in 
Fairies and Chimneys, all published by 
Doubleday, Deran & Co., Inc., New York. 


Book Week presents an opportunity for helping children to dis- 


cover some of the beauties of literature and to feel interested 
in the proper care of books. The creative activity and the 


clever dialogue on this page will be useful in accomplishing both. 


It Books Could Talk 


A DIALOGUE FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 
FOR CLASSROOM OR ASSEMBLY 


EVANGELINE COLBURN 
Librarian, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


Se simple dialogue was given by 
five sixth-grade boys in an assem- 
bly program following their lessons on 
the care of books. The five boys in 
their regular school clothes were seated 
in a row at the front of the stage. 
After the announcer introduced them, 
saying that the boys represented five 
books on a library shelf carrying on a 
conversation, they rose simultaneously 
and stood stiffly before their chairs. 
At the close, they sat down. 

Either girls or boys or both could 
take part, and suitable costuming, if 
desired, would be short coats of differ- 
ent colors—book “jackets.” 

This dialogue is suggestive of others 
which might be originated by different 
groups, stressing the care of books. 


THE DIALOGUE 


(The Books are lined up in this or- 
der: Orange Jacket, Gray Jacket, 
Blue Jacket, Purple Jacket, and Brown 
Jacket.) 

GRAY JACKET (fo the Book on either 
side of him)—Well, I am surely glad 
to have you both back again! It is so 
much more snug to have near neigh- 
bors. I was beginning to feel weak 
from leaning first to one side and then 
to the other. It is queer that people 
around here are so inconsiderate at 
times. If someone would only bring a 
book end to support me when I need 
it, I would certainly look better. 

ORANGE JACKET—My Contents! The 
last time I was here you were talking 
about being squeezed. 

BLUE JACKET—Yes, you were sure 
that your binding would be injured if 
anyone should try to remove you from 
the shelf. 

GRAY JACKET—One is as bad as the 
other, and you know it. But tell me, 
where have you been? You, Orange 
Jacket, have not been on this shelf for 
days. I thought maybe they had put 
you somewhere else, but— 

ORANGE JACKET—Oh, no, I have 
just been circulating. I always stand 
next to you when I am here. 

GRAY JACKET—I was just going to 
tell you that I found out why we al- 
ways stand together. 

ORANGE JACKET—Why is it? 

GRAY JACKET—Some boy was look- 
ing for one of you. He looked every- 
where before he asked the librarian to 


help him. She brought him right over 
here. She looked for the book he 
wanted and then she said, “No, it is 
not in. Always look here for it, John. 
You see, books which are by the same 
author are always placed together on 
the shelves if they are the same kind of 
books. These are all storybooks.” 
Then she said something about “alpha- 
betical order,” or something, that he 
seemed to understand. 

ORANGE JACKET—Sh! Those girls 
are coming this way. Keep still and 
try to look interesting. 

( Pause.) 

GRAY JACKET—Did you hear that? 
Her friend told her that I am dry. 
What can it mean? 

BLUE JACKET—QOh, never mind! It 
can’t be so bad as being wet. The most 
trying experience I ever had was when 
that boy over in the corner left me on 
the playground all night. It rained for 
over an hour. I was soaked and had 
to have a new jacket made. I used to 
be red before that. 

ORANGE JACKET (laughing)—And 
now you are blue! But tell me, where 
is our bright neighbor that moved in 
next to me just before I left? The one 
with the green and gold jacket. 

BLUE JACKET—Gone to the bindery. 

ORANGE JACKET—My Contents! Per- 
haps he was not so strong as he looked. 
What could have happened? 

BLUE JACKET—Broken back. A care- 
less child laid him face downward and 
wide open on the window seat. An- 
other child accidentally sat down on 
Green Jacket. 

ORANGE JACKET—How sad! If only 
the child had used a bookmarker, that 
accident could have been avoided. 

GRAY JACKET—What is this bindery 
place? I have heard it spoken of so 
many times, but have never seen it. 

ORANGE JACKET—That may be one 
advantage of being dry. I must admit 
that I had to go to the bindery once 
and have a few stitches taken in me, 
and, of course, that is where our friend 
got his new blue jacket. 

BLUE JACKET—Yes, the bindery is a 
sort of hospital for books. No mat- 
ter how shabby a book looks when it 
goes in for treatment, it comes out 
almost as good as new. Of course, 
some cases are rejected and never 
seen again. (Continued on page 64) 
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CHILDREN’S BOOK WEEK — NOVEMBER 15 to 21 











= 


pauL—A boy who dislikes to read. 
MOTHER’S vOICE—Always off stage. 
BOOK FAIRY 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND 

TOM SAWYER 

HUCKLEBERRY FINN 

HIAWATHA 

DOROTHY 

WIZARD OF OZ 

DANIEL BOONE 


CHARACTERS 


COsTUMES 


Paul wears school clothes. Book 
Fairy has a tiny book on the tip of 
her wand with an open one on her 
crown. Her costume is trimmed 
with letters of the alphabet. The 
others are costumed like the book 
characters they represent. 


SETTING 


The Browns’ living room on a 
rainy afternoon. There is a large 
armchair for Paul. A window may 
be drawn on a large sheet of heavy 
paper, and black diagonal lines for 
rain sketched in over a grayed land- 
scape showing through the panes. 




















(Paul is gazing out of the window 
rather forlornly.) 

PAUL—Mom, if I put on my rubbers 
and raincoat, may I go outdoors? 

MOTHER'S VOICE—No, not in this 
rain, Paul. 

PAUL (after a moment’s silence)— 
Oh, Mom! 

MOTHER'S VOICE—Yes? 

PAUL—May I have Billy come over? 

MOTHER'S voicE—Billy went to the 
city with his mother. 

PAUL (after another silence)—Mom! 

MOTHER'S VOICE—Paul,- what do you 
want now? 

PAUL—Can you think of something 
I can do? 

MOTHER’S voice (helpfully)—You 
could read one of the books you got 
for your birthday. 

PAUL—Oh, that’s no fun. 

MOTHER'S voIcE—Paul, you should 
iearn to enjoy books. You would find 
them splendid companions, especially 
on days you have to stay indoors. 

pauL—And be a sissy? No, thanks! 

MOTHER’S voIcE—Well, then, you 
will have to think up something to do. 
I am busy. 

(Paul walks slowly about the room. 
He picks up a top, winds it, lays it 
down; picks up a ball, tosses it into 
the air, puts it down. Finally he sits 
in the armchair. Soon he is asleep.) 

(Book Fairy enters the room from 
the right, walks over to the chair 
where Paul is asleep, bends over him, 
smiles, and then beckons off stage.) 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND (runs in)— 
I ran away from the Queen that time. 
She’s probably screaming “Off with her 
head!” But she can’t “off with my 
head” when she’s there and I’m here 
(gesturing), can she? (Then, seeing 
that she has disturbed Paul, she runs 
to the Book Fairy.) Who is this boy? 

BOOK FAIRY—This is Paul Brown and 
(to Paul) this is Alice in Wonderland. 

(Paul rises.) 
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Have you any Paul Browns, who re- 


gard books as “ 


book lists ready as a follow-up. 


y"? Let them 
try out for parts in this lively play. 
They will like it, so be sure to have 


The Friendly Books 


A PLAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


ELOISE J. LEONARD 











HUCKLEBERRY FINN TOM SAWYER ALICE 


ALICE IN WONDERLAND—He is a 
stranger to me, and from his cross 
looks, I wonder whether I'd like to 
know him very well. 

BOOK FAIRY (laughing )—Alice, you 
always wonder so much. Sometimes it 
gets you into trouble. 

(Alice hurriedly claps her hand over 
her mouth and looks carefully around.) 

pauL—Well, I don’t like girls. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Well, I 
don’t like boys. 

BOOK FAIRY—Children, don’t quar- 
rel. (Aside to Paul.) Alice has such 
interesting friends—the Gryphon, the 
Mock Turtle, the Duchess, the Hatter, 
the Dormouse, the March Hare. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Oh, that 
tea party! Shall I ever forget it? 

PAUL—I don’t like tea. 

ALICE IN WONDERLAND—Well, I 
never! (She turns her back on Paul.) 

(Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn enter.) 

BOOK FAIRY—Paul, these two boys 
should be your friends—Tom Sawyer 
and Huck Finn. (Tom and Huck wave 
their hands in greeting and continue 
their conversation, paying no more heed 
to Paul, who looks at them hopefully.) 
Tom! Huck! You shouldn’t treat Paul 
so rudely. 

ToM—Well, he never was interested 
in how I whitewashed that fence. 

HUCK—He never cared about how 
that trip down the river turned out, or 
what we did with all that money. 

PAUL—Did you do all those things? 
I never knew— 

TOoM—yYou didn’t want to know. 

HUCK—You said knowing us would 
make you a sissy. 

PAUL—Who said I was a sissy? 
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(Book Fairy parts them hurriedly as 
Hiawatha comes in.) 

HIAWATHA—I am Hiawatha. I have 
a cloak made from the skin of the red 
deer. When I wear my magic mittens, 
I can smite the rocks asunder or grind 
them into powder. When I have on my 
magic moccasins, I can outrun the fleet- 
est deer. 

BOOK FAIRY—Hiawatha, this is Paul 
Brown. 

PAUL (to Hiawatha)—Are you a 
real Indian? 

HIAWATHA—Don’t tell me you don’t 
know who I am! 

BOOK FAIRY—Paul doesn’t care for 
books. He doesn’t know the people in 
them very well. 

HIAWATHA—U gh! 

PAUL (quickly)—But I am sure that 
I would like you, Hiawatha. 

HIAWATHA (pleased)—I can tell you 
how to make a good canoe of birch 
bark. You need cedar for the frame- 
work, roots from the tamarack and 
larch to bind the ends together, and 
balsam and resin from the fir to close 
the seams. I usually trim the canoe 
with hedgehog quills stained red and 
blue and yellow. 

PAUL—Did you ever go fishing? 

HIAWATHA—Fishing? I have fished 
on the Big-Sea-Water—but that story 
is too long for today. (Looks around.) 
Who is this coming our way? 

(Dorothy and the Wizard of Oz 
come in. Dorothy is leading the 
Wizard, who seems very tired!) 

poROTHY—Come, Wizzy, it’s only 
five hundred miles farther to Kansas. 

WIZARD OF OZ—But my feet are 
tired—and don’t call me Wizzy. Since 
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PAUL 


I lost my magic, you are no longer re- 
spectful. 

DOROTHY—I'm sorry, really. If | 
didn’t respect you, I wouldn’t take you 
all the way back to Kansas with me. 
Kansas is such a wonderful place. 

WIZARD OF 0z—lI didn’t think you 
liked it so much. 

DOROTHY—Why, of course I like it. 
I only wanted a change of scenery. Al- 
most everyone does. 

BOOK FAIRY (approaching them)— 
Won’t you stay’ and visit with us? 

poroTHY (doubtfully)—We-li, we 
are in a great hurry to get to Kansas, 
but we can stay a little while—at least 
until the rain stops. You know, once 
today I thought we were in for an- 
other cyclone. They’re the most un- 
certain things. You just never know 
where they wili blow you. 

DANIEL BOONE (comes in; shades his 
eyes with his hand, and peers off left; 
then, running across the stage, repeats 
same off right)—I surely thought I 
saw a redskin come this way. (He sees 
Hiawatha, and makes for him, with 
hunting knife unsheathed.) 

BOOK FAIRY (separating them)— 
Daniel Boone, this is Hiawatha. You 
know how noble and brave he is. You 
need not use your knife. (The two 
give an Indian salute of friendship.) 
Book friends, the day is almost over, 
and we must be on our way. Let’s all! 
say good-by to Paul. Perhaps he will 
invite us to visit him again some day. 

PAUL—Yes, I never knew how nice 
you all were. 

(All wave and leave, except the Book 
Fairy, who leads Paul to the chair and 
seats him. She (Continued on page 63) 
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CHARACTERS 


MISS MAKEMSTUDY—-A schoolteacher. 

DICK DONTKNOw—A boy who lives 
up to his name. 

SPIKE 

BILL 

BETTY 

JANE 

SCAREMTODEATH—An Indian. 

MORAL—A Pilgrim boy. 

MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—Mother of 
Moral. 

PRISCILLA—Moral’s older sister. 

PATIENCE—Moral’s younger sister. 

IN THE BEGINNING—Moral’s older 
brother. 

ZECHARIAH WITHERSPOON—Moral’s 
father. 

CHIEF RED scaALP——An_ unfriendly 
Indian. 

swirt EAGLE——One of Red Scalp’s 
warriors. 


! —Other pupils. 


SETTING 


Scene 1.—The interior of a pres- 
ent-day classroom. One full row of 
pupils’ desks and a teacher's desk 
are visible. On a blackboard are 
written five test questions relating 
to the life of the Pilgrims. 

Scene Il.—Interior of the home 
of Zechariah Witherspoon, Plym- 
outh Colony. <A door is in the 
center back. On either side of the 
door is a small square window cov- 
ered with oiled paper. Below each 
window hangs a powder horn. A 
large stone fireplace occupies the left 
side of the room. In the corner of 
the fireplace are a warming pan and 
a foot stave. Over the mantel is a 
blunderbuss. A candle lantern is 
suspended from a wooden peg on 
the wall near the chimney. Before 
the fireplace is a spinning wheel. 
In the center of the stage are a 
table, chairs, and two stools. 

Scene I11,—Same as Scene I. 


SUGGESTION 


if desired, the cast for Scenes I 
and III may double for some of the 
roles in Scene II. Miss Makemstudy 
can be Mistress Witherspoon; Spike, 
Scaremtodeath; Bill, Moral; Jane, 
Priscilla; Betty, Patience. 




















ScENE | 


(Miss Makemstudy stands behind her 
desk. Seated at their desks are Dick 
Dontknow and the other pupils.) 

MISS MAKEMSTUDY—Most of you 
did very well on our test today. Dick 
Dontknow, you turned in a blank pa- 
per. Don’t you know anything about 
the Pilgrims after our study? (Dick 
Dontknow shakes his head.) Well, 
if you remain after class and read that 
chapter through carefully, I will give 
you the test when you have finished. 
Fair enough? (Dick nods assent.) The 
rest of the class may be dismissed. 

(Spike, Bill, Jane, and Betty exit 
left.) 

DICK DONTKNOw—If I stay, may I 
have back my things, too? 

MISS MAKEMSTUDY—Yes. I shall give 
them to you right now. (She opens the 
drawer of her desk and brings out the 
articles, naming each one as she does 
so.) Here they are—your chewing 
gum, a compact, flashlight, matches, 
and the alarm clock. (Dick Dontknow 
goes up to Miss Makemstudy’s desk, 
hooks alarm clock to belt, and puts 
other articles in pocket.) Now, Dick, I 
am going to leave you alone for a while. 


Please try to study. Remember, if you 
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stay until everything in that chapter 
is inside your head, you will have a 
chance to be *graded on the test. 
(She exits right.) 

DICK DONTKNOW (returning to his 
desk and reading aloud in a listless 
voice)—Miles Standish was a very bold 
and daring man. At one time— 

(Enter Spike and Bill from left.) 

sPIKE—How are you coming, Dick? 

BILL—Can we do anything to help? 

DICK DONTKNOw—Yes, help me get 
this chapter inside my head. 

sPIKE—What’s the matter with get- 
ting the whole book inside your head? 
(He picks up the book Dick is reading 
and starts to hit him over the bead 
with it. Dick suddenly slumps uncon- 
scious to the floor. Spike shakes him.) 
Dick! Dick! Speak tome! Dick! I 
wasn’t going to hurt you! (He runs 
to right of stage.) Miss Makemstudy! 
Come here quick! Something’s the 
matter with Dick! Hurry! (Bill tries 
to fan Dick with the book. Spike runs 
around .the room, Miss Makemstudy 
enters right; Jane and Betty, left.) 

MISS MAKEMSTUDY—Oh, dear, what 
has happened? Has the poor boy 
fainted? Betty, you rub his right arm; 
Jane, you rub the left. Tl rub his 
head. Bill, get some water. (She 
strokes Dick’s scalp with short, nervous 
strokes, as the curtains close.) 


ScENE II 


(As the curtains open, Dick is lying 
on the floor in the same position as thats 
in which the audience last saw him. 
Scaremtodeath is bending over him 
with a tomahawk, and is proceeding to 
“scalp” Dick, using the same sort of 
stroke Miss Makemstudy employed in 
her efforts to revive him. Dick stirs, 
sees the Indian, and sits upright.) 

DICK DONTKNOw—What’s the big 
idea? Get out of here! (He jumps up 
and runs around the cabin, the Indian 
chasing him, and yelling fiercely. Dick 
calls loudly for help. The door opens 
and Moral enters, blunderbuss in hand. 
Scaremtodeath, seeing Moral with the 
gun, escapes out the door. Dick looks 
uncertainly around the cabin and at 
Moral.) Where am I, anyway? 

MORAL—This be my father’s cabin. 
Who be ye, and why be ye wearing 
such foolish clothes? 

DICK DONTKNOW—Foolish? What do 
you mean? These clothes are all, right. 
What are you wearing that costume 
for? Are you going to be in a play? 

MORAL—Methinks ye be weak in the 
head. What be your name? 

DICK DONTKNOw—Dick Dontknow. 
What is yours? 

MORAL—Mine is Moral Christopher 
John Anthony Witherspoon. 

DICK DONTKNOW—What a name! 
How do you remember it? 

MORAL—Ye ask such ridiculous ques- 
tions. (He starts suddenly toward the 
fire which is flickering in the fireplace.) 
Oh, the fire is going out! We shall 
have to borrow from our neighbor. 


FOR UPPER GRADES 
ROLLAND H. UPTON 


Here is a play you will have no 


‘trouble casting! Girls and boys 


love the kind of humor found 
in this tale of a modern boy’s 
adventure in Plymouth Colony. 


DICK DONTKNOW—What’s the mat- 
ter with a match? 

MORAL—Match? What’s that? 

DICK DONTKNOW—Haven't you ever 
heard of a match? Why, you poor ig- 
norant boy. I think I have a box with 
me. (He takes the alarm clock from 
his belt and empties his pockets onto 
the table. He picks up the*matches.) 
Here they are. Look. (He strikes one.) 

MORAL (jumping back)—It is the 
work of Lucifer. Look out; ye may 
be hurt! 

DICK DONTKNOW—It won't hurt 
you. Look! (He lights another.) 

MORAL—Ye are a wizard. Ye will 
be burned for witchcraft. 

DICK DONTKNOw (beginning to be a 
little frightened )—I'm not a wizard. 

MORAL—Well, fear not. But ye had 
best not let anyone see the magic sticks 
with the colored ends, or any of these 
other things. (He goes to the table 
and looks at the articles that Dick has 
taken from his pockets. He picks up 
the alarm clock.) What be this? 

DICK DONTKNOw—An alarm clock. 

MORAL—An alarm clock? 

DICK DONTKNOW—Sure, it gets you 
out of bed in the morning. 

MORAL—Whoever heard of a clock 
getting one out of bed in the morning? 

DICK DONTKNOW—Boy, what a lot 
you have to learn! 

MORAL (picking up flashlight)— 
What be this? 

DICK DONTKNOW—Push the button. 

MORAL (jumping back startled after 
pushing button) —Now | know ye be a 
wizard. Help! I’m being bewitched! 

(The door to the cabin opens and 
Mistress Witherspoon, Priscilla, and 
Patience enter.) 

MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—Did we 
hear someone call for help? (Sees 
Dick.) Who be this? 

MORAL—I know not. I found him 
here pursued by a savage, and after the 
savage had fled, he wrought many 
strange wonders. Methinks he has been 
bewitched by some evil spirit. 

DICK DONTKNOW—My name is Dick 
Dontknow, and I'm lost, and I want to 
go home. 

MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—And where 
live you? 

DICK DONTKNOW—lIn Buena Park. 

MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—Where be 
Buena Park? 

DICK DONTKNOW—In California. 

MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—California? 
Where be that? 

DICK DONTKNOwW—In the 
States. 


United 


MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—And where 
be the United States? 

DICK DONTKNOW—In North Amer- 
ica. I suppose you never heard of that, 
either. 

PRISCILLA—Yea. This be North 
America. We are in New Plymouth in 
Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

DICK DONTKNOW—I think I begin 
to understand. You folks can believe 
this or not, but about a half hour ago 
I was in my room at school studying 
about the Pilgrims—you folks—and a 
boy named Spike came in and hit me 
over the head with a book. That’s all 
I remember till I was lying on the floor 


there, and an Indian was trying to | 


scalp me, and that boy there came in 
and scared the Indian away. 

MORAL—He speaketh the truth, 
Mother, I doubt not. Look! (Goes to 
the table where the contents of Dick's 
pockets lie.) 
many wondrous things. Surely he must 
be transported here from some strange 
land. See this stick with the colored 
end. Watch what I do with it. (He 
lights match, Mistress Witherspoon, 
Priscilla, and Patience leap back.) 

DICK DONTKNOW—Why, that’s only 
a match. Ill light your fire again with 
one of them. (He lights fire.) 

PRISCILLA (picking up compact)— 
What be this? 

DICK DONTKNOW—That’s a compact. 

PRISCILLA—It looketh not like the 
Mayflower Compact. 

DICK DONTKNOw—Of course not! 
It’s for making yourself look pretty. 
I'll show you. Have you got a powder 
puff? 

PRISCILLA—Nay, but we have a 
powder horn. (Gets one from the 
wall.) 

DICK DONTKNOW—What’s this for? 

MORAL—That be for loading a gun. 
I will show you how it is done. (He 
takes the gun from above the mantel.) 
First ye pour in some of this powder, 
then ye put in the wadding and pack 
it down tight. Then ye pour in the 
shot and ye are ready to shoot. 

DICK DONTKNOW—Well, that’s quite 
an idea. What’s this thing? 

PATIENCE—A candle lantern. The 
candle goeth in here. The metal keep- 
eth the wind from blowing out the 
flame, and the holes let out the light. 

DICK DONTKNOW—Wouldn’t you 
get a lot more light if you used glass? 

PATIENCE—Do ye mean that pretty 
stuff ye can see through that rich peo- 
ple have in their houses? We could not 
afford that. This doeth very well. 

DICK DONTKNOW—Where I live glass 
isn’t expensive at all. Is that why you 
don’t have glass in your windows? 

PATIENCE—Some people can afford 
glass in their windows, but it costeth 
too much money. When the weather 
is stormy we use oiled paper. 

DICK DONTKNOwW—Seems to me | 
read about that in my lessons today. 
But I get all mixed up on the history of 
this colony. I wish you folks would 
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tell me about it. You came over here 
in 1620, didn’t you? 

MoRAL—Mother can tell you about 
that. It was fourteen years ago, and 
I was just a baby. 

DICK DONTKNOW—Won’t you tell 
me about it, Mrs. Witherspoon? 

MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—If I told it 
all, I fear it would be a long story. We 
did come here in the winter of 1620. 
Many of us were ill. Everything seemed 
against us. At first the Indians were 
unfriendly and it was dangerous to 
come ashore. Of course we had no 
homes to go to, so we had to make 
them out of the logs of the forest. 
Some of the men watched with guns 
for Indians, while others chopped wood 
with their axes. When spring came we 
had a few houses built. After a while 
we met an Indian, named Squanto, who 
could speak our language. He helped 
us to become friendly with one tribe 
of Indians. The one who tried to scalp 
you belongs to another tribe. It has 
been a long, hard struggle to live here 
ever since we landed, but we are thank- 
ful to be free. 

DICK DONTKNOW—Thank you. I 
never thought before that history was 
about people’s homes and their lives and 
the things they loved. If I ever go 
back to school again I think I'll like 
history. (He looks around.) This 
really is a nice cabin. This is a spin- 
ning wheel, isn’t it? 

PRISCILLA——Why, of course. 
ye never seen a spinning wheel? 

DICK DONTKNOW—Well, I’ve seen 
pictures of them, and once I saw one in 
a museum. It is funny to think you 
make cloth with one of those things. 

PRISCILLA—Nay. Ye make not cloth 
with a spinning wheel. This be for 
the spinning of yarn. 

DICK DONTKNOW—It must take a 
long time. 

PRISCILLA—Truly it does. I wish I 
knew a quicker way. Mother, Patience, 
and I work long hours at the spinning 
wheel, and at the loom making cloth. 

MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—Moral, did 
ye see Father or In The Beginning 
while ye were hunting? I like not their 
long absence with so many hostile 
Indians about. 

MORAL—Nay, Mother, I have not 
seen them since morning. I did hunt 
close to the cabin. Father and In The 
Beginning said they were going down 
to the fish traps. 

PATIENCE (removing oiled paper 
from one window and looking out)— 
Here comes In The Beginning now. 
He’s running! Open the door quickly! 
(Moral holds open the door, and In 
The Beginning rushes into the room.) 

MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—Where be 
Father? 

IN THE BEGINNING—I fear he may 
have been scalped. The savages sur- 
prised us down by the fish traps. 
Father said for me to run to the north, 
and he would circle around from the 
south. I’m going to take my powder 
horn and some shot and go find Father. 
(He sees Dick.) Who be this? 

MORAL—I know not. I found him 
here pursued by a savage— 

IN THE BEGINNING—Never mind! 
Can he fight? 

DICK DONTKNOw—You bet I can 
fight. I’m not afraid of any old In- 
dians. 

IN THE BEGINNING—Be ye armed? 

DICK DONTKNOW—No, but I can 
throw rocks pretty straight. I used 
to pitch for our team. 


Have 
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IN THE BEGINNING—Used to pitch? 
What meaneth— But we must haste. 
Moral, I leave ye here to guard your 
mother and sisters. Come, Stranger. 

(In The Beginning and Dick leave. 
Moral and the girls go to the table.) 

MORAL—What a strange package! It 
must have been in Dick’s pocket. (He 
smells the package.) It smelleth won- 
drous good. 

PATIENCE—Look! 
smal! packages inside. 

MORAL—Here (fo Patience), you 
may have one. Priscilla, you may have 
one. And I. (They unwrap the gum 
and chew.) 

PRISCILLA—What strange food! Ye 
cheweth and cheweth it, and it be not 
consumed. 

PATIENCE (stretching the gum to 
arm’s length)—Behold! It stretcheth! 
(A shot is fired off stage. Mistress 
Witherspoon rushes to the window.) 


There be five 


DICK DONTKNOW—Hey! Wait a 
minute! You know who I am? I carry 
the sun in my pocket. Look! (He 
shines the flashlight around.) 

CHIEF RED SCALP (startled)—Ugh! 

DICK DONTKNOW—Look! (He takes 
a match and makes a few magic passes 
over it.) Gazik, Gazik, Gazza! Buena 
Park! Buena Park! Rah! Rah! Rah! 
(He lights match.) 

CHIEF RED sCALP—UUUGGGH! 

DICK DONTKNOw—J'll show you fel- 
lows! (He gets clock, winds and sets 
it carefully, and places it on the man- 
tel.) Listen to this. I shall be an- 
swered with a mystic sound. (Sfrikes 
dramatic pose. Indians get to their feet 
and start menacingly toward blunder- 
buss guns. Alarm suddenly goes off. 


This may be done by someone behind 
the scenes with another alarm clock. 
The Indians bow down in front of 
Dick.) 


I don’t know whether to for- 


MISS MAKEMSTUDY—There. I knew 
the water would do it. 

DICK DONTKNOw—Aw, I didn’t do 
anything, Mrs. Witherspoon. 

MISS MAKEMSTUDY—He’s _ talking 
about a Mrs. Witherspoon. Does any- 
body know any Witherspoons around 
here? 

BETTY—There’s a Mrs. Winterbottom 
lives three doors down from us. 

DICK DONTKNOW—Gee, Moral, you're 
a swell fellow. 

MISS MAKEMSTUDY—He’s out of his 
head. Help me get him up. (Spike 
and Bill help Dick to the seat on the 
front of the row.) 

DICK DONTKNOW—Oh! My head. 

MISS MAKEMSTUDY—There, there, 
you ll feel better. Drink a little water. 

DICK DONTKNOW (drinks water) — 
How'd I get back here? 

MISS MAKEMSTUDY—Why, 


been here all the time. 


you've 
You must have 





MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—It’s Father 
and the boys. They’re all right. Oh! 
I’m so glad! Quick! Open the door! 

(Moral opens the door, and Zechariah 
Witherspoon, In The Beginning, and 
Dick rush in.) 

PRISCILLA—What hath happened? 

ZECHARIAH WITHERSPOON—We must 
prepare for an attack. Stand at this 
window, In The Beginning. Moral, 
take that window. You, lad, stand 
with me at the door. 

(They take their places.) 

MORAL—I see the chief. He’s laying 
down his weapons. I think he wants to 
talk with us. 

ZECHARIAH WITHERSPOON—That is 
good. Lay down your weapons. We 
shall meet him in peace. (He stands in 
the doorway and lays down gun. The 
boys lay down their guns. Chief Red 
Scalp, Scaremtodeath, and Swift Eagle 
enter.) 

CHIEF RED SCALP—Red Scalp want 
thundersticks. 

ZECHARIAH WITHERSPOON—Thun- 
dersticks white man’s weapon. Bow 
and arrow Indian’s weapon. No thun- 
dersticks! 

CHIEF RED SCALP—Me get no thun- 
dersticks—me go—me bring back many 
warriors—burn cabin—kill white wom- 
en—scalp white men. (He starts to go.) 


give you fellows or not. (Walks about 
cabin again.) 1 ought to burn your 
forests down for you. Getting fresh 
with my friends! You Indians go! 
You come back only once a year. You 
bring much corn. Leave it outside 
the cabin. Now go. 

CHIEF RED SCALP—Me go. Me bring 
corn every year. (Exit Indians.) 

MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—Oh! | 
know not how to thank you. Ye have 
saved our lives. 

DICK DONTKNOW (very much em- 
barrassed)—Aw, it wasn’t anything, 
Mrs. Witherspoon. I didn’t do any- 
thing— (As he speaks he backs into a 
stool, trips over it, and falls to the 
floor. He lies still.) 

MISTRESS WITHERSPOON—He’s hurt. 
He’s unconscious. Patience, get some 
water. Hurry! (Patience gets water. 
They all cluster about Dick trying to 
revive him. Mistress Witherspoon starts 
to bathe his face with water as the 
curtains close.) 


ScENE III 


(Dick lies on the floor in the same 
position as last seen in the second scene. 
Spike and Bill watch while Betty and 
Jane rub his arms. Miss Makemstudy 
is bathing his face with water. Dick 
moves slightly.) 


hit him pretty hard, Spike. Really I’m 
ashamed of you. It’s getting late and 
we had better all go home. Dick, un- 
der the circumstances I won’t ask you 
to study any more tonight. 

DICK DONTKNOW—I don’t need to 
study any more. I know the lesson. 
May I take the test now? 

MISS MAKEMSTUDY—Well, I don’t see 
any use in it, for you hadn’t been 
studying two minutes, but go ahead. 
Begin with the first question and an- 
swer them all. 

DICK DONTKNOw (speaking very rab- 
idly)—They lived in log cabins. The 
poor people didn’t have glass in their 
windows. They had oiled paper. All 
their furniture was homemade, and they 
had big fireplaces and candle lanterns 
and warming pans and things like that. 
Their clothes were made with spinning 
wheels and looms, and the men wore 
big tall hats. They spent their, time 
working, bur they’ were happy.’ *. 

(The children look amisted.) 

MISS iwAKEMSTUDY-—-Why, Dick, 
that’s wonderful. "Houw'a bey can 
change as you have is morc than I can 
understand. And afte? cnlytvo min- 
utes’ study, too. I’m sure that I have 
never seen anything like it. And now 
that lesson is finished. Well, are we 
all ready to start home? 
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*x Thanks for Blessings * 


Third in a Series of Scores Depicting Characteristic Scenes in American Life 


WRITTEN AND ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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wheat and corn are har-vest-ed, And the mow is filled with hay. 


jars of fruit stand row on row, And with grate - ful hearts we say, 
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thanks, chil - dren of A-mer-i-ca, For we all are great-ly blest; | We're safe at play, at work each day, And at night we safe-ly rest. Give 
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; 3 thariks, -chil dren Xf :A‘<‘mer - i-ca, For the lib-er- ty that we prize And for a land with good at hand, A land where a star - ry flag flies.” 
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T.B., tuned time bells; TRI., triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; W.B., wood block; TAM., bourine. R indi rap of ine; S indicates shake, Cymbals may play tambourine part. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


MAGICIAN—Uncle Sam costume or 
oriental magician’s regalia. 

PILGRIM MEN—TIwo boys wearing 
traditional hats made of black 
construction paper; collars of 
white construction paper. 

PILGRIM MAIDS—Two girls in white 
crepe-paper caps and collars. 

INDIAN—Feather headdress. 

corN—A yellow crepe-paper vest 
and skullcap. Green crepe-paper 
husks around upper part of body. 

TURKEY—A red crepe-paper head- 
piece to shoulders; jabot of red 
crepe paper. 

PUMPKIN—An orange skullcap with 
green stem. Full roll of orange 
crepe paper gathered and tied at 
child’s neck and waist. 

FLAG-BEARER—Red and white cap. 
He holds a flag on a stick. 

Only the upper part of each 
child’s body need be in special cos- 
tume, as the lower part will be in- 
side the Hat. 

STAGE AUDIENCE—Any number of 
children in regular school clothes. 


SETTING 


A large Pilgrim hat made from 
cardboard cartons, open at the back, 
should be so located on the stage 
that the actors can slip into it from 
backstage, unnoticed by the main 
audience. The top of the crown is 
on the floor, in the manner of a 
magician’s hat. 




















(Before the curtains open, a bell or 
gong is heard, followed by the voice of 
the Magician.) 

MAGICIAN (Off stage)—Come to the 
show, “The Magic Hat.” Come, see a 
wonderful show, “The Magic Hat.” 


Thanksgiving in a Hat 


AN EXERCISE IN RHYME FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
DOROTHY WEBBER 


Teacher, First Grade, Blaine School, Butte, Montana 


(The bell rings again. The curtains 
open to reveal the Pilgrim Hat a little 
left of center front. The Stage Au- 
dience is seated right front. They sit 
sidewise to the main audience and 
watch the Magician, who now enters.) 

MAGICIAN (indicating the Hat)— 
Magic here, magic there, 


_ There is magic everywhere. 


Sometimes rabbits from a hat; 

Sometimes pigeons or a cat. 

This Pilgrim Hat of mystery 

Tells a story of history. 

(He approaches the Hat and makes 

appropriate gestures.) 

Under and over, out and in, 

Now the great show will begin. 
FIRST PILGRIM MAN (pops up in the 

Hat)— 

I am a Pilgrim Father. 

I came across the sea 

To build my home 

Where Indians roam . 

In a land that’s free. 

(He disappears into the Hat.) 
MAGICIAN (gesturing as before)— 

Eeny, meeny, miney, mo, 

Watch the Hat to see the show. 
SECOND PILGRIM MAN (pops up)— 

The winter was very cold and hard. 

We were sick and hungry, too. 

Then came spring rains 

And warm sunshine; 

And so our gardens grew. 

(He disappears into the Hat.) 


The Winner 


A THANKSGIVING PLAY OF TODAY FOR MIDDLE GRADES 
MABEL S. HARMER 


(As Spirit of Thanksgiving is enter- 
ing, Spirit of Selfishness tries to push 
her aside to get in first.) 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING ( politely) — 
I beg your pardon. I don’t believe 
we've met. 

SPIRIT OF SELFISHNESS—I am _ the 
Spirit of Selfishness. I know who you 
are. You're the Spirit of Thanksgiving 
and you think you ought to be just 
about everywhere. 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING—Certainly 
I do—especially at this time of year. 
Tomorrow is Thanksgiving Day and I 
hope that the spirit of Thanksgiving 
will be in every home in the land. 

SPIRIT OF SELFISHNESS—Well, there’s 
no harm in your trying to get around, 
but I'll bet that I get into a lot more 
places than you do. You'd be surprised 
how many families make a regular pal 
out of me. 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING—I ve heard 
a great deal about you. 

SPIRIT OF SELFISHNESS—You have 
probably heard that it’s hard to get rid 
of me. I’m here and I’m going to stay; 
so you might as well leave. (He seats 
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himself in the rocking chair near the 
front of the stage.) 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING (standing 
behind him)—No. 1 think Ill stay. 

SPIRIT OF SELFISHNESS—I’m comfort- 
able and I’m going to stay. You just 
run along. 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING—I'm going 
to stay right here until the family 
comes home and then we'll see which 
one of us has to go. 

SPIRIT OF SELFISHNESS—AIl right, 
but you're just wasting your time. 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING—We shall 
soon know. Here comes someone now! 
(She sits near Spirit of Selfishness.) 

(The Roberts children enter, each 
carrying a bundle which is placed on 
the large table. They remove their 
wraps.) 

ARTHUR—Shopping for Thanksgiv- 
ing is next best to Christmas shopping. 

NELL—I think it’s more fun. You 
don’t have to be so mysterious about it. 

LAURA—Both are tops. I hope Jasmine 
and Richard come soon. ; 

NELL—How many nuts did you get, 
Arthur? 





(All the action that follows, unless 
otherwise indicated, is similar to that 
given above. Before each speech, the 
Magician “makes magic” in front of 
the Hat; each character in turn pops 
up, says his lines, and disappears into 
the Hat. As each character appears, 
the Magician steps aside quickly.) - 

MAGICIAN— 

Up and down and round about, 
Watch the Hat to see what comes out. 


FIRST PILGRIM MAID— 
We had pumpkin, squash, and Indian 
corn. 
We worked all day from early morn; 
And when the autumn time came 
round, 
We took the good food from the 
ground 
And thanked our Heavenly Father. 
MAGICIAN— 
Hickory, dickory, let me see 
What the Hat will do for me. 
SECOND PILGRIM MAID— 
We went to church to sing and pray. 
That was the first Thanksgiving Day. 
MAGICIAN— 
Gazum, gazum, gazam, 
Guess what’s coming if you can. 
INDIAN (gives a4 war whoop before 
appearing )— 
Come now, did I frighten you? 
I am an Indian brave and true. 
I helped the Pilgrims plant their seed, 
To furnish food in their time of need. 
They called me a loyal friend, indeed. 
MAGICIAN— 
Abracadabra, fiddledeedee, 
This Hat surprises even me! 
CORN— 
I am an ear of corn myself. 
You find me in cans on the cupboard 
shelf. 
Sometimes you eat me from the ear. 
I’m harvested in the fall of the year. 
I was a grain that the Indians grew. 
The Pilgrims were thankful. How 
about you? 
MAGICIAN— 
Twiddledy-dum and twiddledy-dee, 
Now what do you think you'll see? 
TURKEY— 
When the Pilgrims ate me, I was wild. 
Now I am tame, and my meat is mild. 
I’m a Thanksgiving treat for a thank- 
ful child. (Continued on page 64) 








CHARACTERS 


SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING—A girl. 
SPIRIT OF SELFISHNESS—A boy. 


ARTHUR , 
The Roberts chil- 
NELL a" 
LAURA 
ASMINE : 
J —The Burton children. 
RICHARD 


JOHNNY—The grocery boy. 
TOoBY—The fruit man. 
sAM—The milkman. 


CosTUMES 


Spirit of Thanksgiving, a slender 
girl, wears a brown or red dress and 





a green cloak and hood. Spirit of 
Selfishness, a chubby lad, is very rich- 
ly dressed. (These may be either 
period or modern costumes.) The 
children wear school clothes and coats 
and hats. The other three are cos- 
tumed to resemble the types of work- 
ers they represent. 


SETTING 


The scene is laid in the kitchen or 
dining room of the Roberts’ home the 
day before Thanksgiving. A _ large 
table and a few chairs, including one 
rocker, are needed. 

















ARTHUR—Six pounds. Do you 
think that will be enough? 

LauRA—Oh, I think so—with ev- 
erything else we have. 

SPIRIT OF SELFISHNEss (aside to 
Spirit of Thanksgiving but unnoticed 
by the children)—Six pounds of nuts 
for one family! What do you think of 
that? 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING—Well— 
Perhaps it is a very large family. 

ARTHUR—These fruitcakes are not 
very large, but fruitcake costs a lot! 

NELL—Little ones are better than 
none. 

SPIRIT OF SELFISHNESS (aside)— 
Three fruitcakes. I believe Ill keep 
score. (He gets out pencil and paper.) 


(There is a knock at the door and 
Arthur admits Jasmine and Richard. 
They take off their wraps.) 

JASMINE——We have three jars of jam 
and three bottles of pickles. 

NELL—They look delicious! 

RICHARD—And here is some money 
to help pay for the other things. 

LAURA—Oh, that’s wonderful! 

JASMINE—My, we're going to have 
lots! 

SPIRIT OF SELFISHNESS (to Spirit of 
Thanksgiving)—Don’t you think it 
high time that you were on your way? 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING——I’m in no 
hurry, thank you. 

(A knock is heard, Arthur opens the 
door.) (Continued on page 6/) 
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CHARACTERS 


MRS. AIMES LIBERTY 
SALLY SERVICEMEN 
JACK RED CROSS 
SOLDIER WORKER 
WITH FLAG FACTORY 
PILGRIM CHILD WORKER 
PILGRIM MOTHER FARMER 


STOREKEEPER 
HOUSEKEEPER 


PILGRIM FATHER 
CHORUS 


MOLLY PITCHER OFFICE 
PAUL REVERE’S WORKER 
FRIEND TEACHER 
BOY CHILDREN 

CosTUMES 


Mrs. Aimes, Sally, and Jack wear 
modern clothes. All the Servicemen 
wear appropriate costumes. Pilgrim 
Child and Pilgrim Mother wear long 
dresses with wide white collars and 
cuffs, white aprons, and white caps. 
Pilgrim Father wears dark bloomers, 
cape, and tunic, flaring cuffs, and 
a wide white collar. Molly Pitcher 
wears a long dark dress, a white 
apron, and a cap. Paul Revere’s 
Friend wears dark bloomers, a white 
blouse, and a three-cornered hat. 
He has a lantern. Boy is dressed 
similar to Paul Revere’s Friend, and 
carries a large piece of paper from 
which he reads. Liberty wears a 
long, flowing robe and a crown. All 
the other characters dress as much 
like the people they represent as 
possible. Each should carry some- 
thing to identify him. 

SETTING 

The stage should be so arranged 
as to have an alcove with a rostrum 
at the back. At first, this should 
be concealed from the audience by 
a curtain. Down right, on the stage 
proper, are two chairs. The chorus 
is off stage. 




















(Mrs. Aimes and Sally are seated. 
On the floor near by, Jack is building a 
model airplane. Mrs. Aimes is knitting, 
while Sally reads.) 

SALLY (looking up from book) — 
Oh, Mother! 

MRS. AIMES—What is it, Sally? 

SALLY——Wasn’t Molly Pitcher won- 
derful! Ive been reading about her. 

yack——Who’'s Molly Pitcher? 

SALLY—Why, Jack Aimes, don’t you 
know? She’s the woman who took wa- 
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Seeds of Freedom 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


SUE DAVIDSON 


ter to the soldiers in the Revolutionary 
War. She carried the water in a pitch- 
er. That's the way she got her name. 
Once, when she was carrying water on 
the battlefield, she found her husband 
wounded and no one to fire the can- 
non. 

jackK—What did she do then? 
away? 

SALLY—She did not. 
cannon herself. 

yacK—She was almost as brave as 
the men. 

SALLY—Almost? You mean she was. 
(Sighs.) 1 wish I could do something 
like that for my country. 

MRS. AIMES—You can, my dear. 

yack (doubtfully)—Mother, do you 
mean a girl can do something? 

MRS. AIMES—AIl of us can—you, 
Sally, I—all the men and women, all 
the girls and boys in the land. 

JACK—We'll have to wait 
we're grown up to help much. 

MRS. AIMES—No, you can help right 
now—today. 

SALLY—We can buy War Stamps. 

MRS. AIMES—Of course. That is 
very important, but it isn’t what I 
am talking about. 

yack—We had a victory garden, 
but that was in the summer. 

MRS. AIMES—Well, this is just the 
time of year to start another one. 

SALLY—What do you mean, Mother? 

MRS. AIMES—The victory garden I 
have in mind can be planted in the 
heart. 

yack—What kind of seeds can we 
plant in the heart? 

MRS. AIMES—Seeds of freedom, Jack, 
and of love of country. We must cul- 
tivate them carefully so that there 
will always be freedom in the world. 
The first seeds of freedom were sown 
by the early settlers. 

SALLY—Were they the Pilgrims? 

(Soft music is played, and the cur- 
tain in front of the alcove is drawn, 


Run 


She fired the 


until 


revealing Soldier with Flag standing on 
the rostrum. He stands to the left of 
the flag, remaining almost until the 
play ends. Pilgrims enter alcove from 
right. They cross to center and stand 
at foot of step. Mrs. Aimes, Jack, and 
Sally must never seem conscious of 
what is going on in the alcove.) 

PILGRIM CHILD—Mother, I like this 
brave new land. 

PILGRIM MOTHER—I like it too, my 
child. Here we have freedom. 

PILGRIM FATHER—Aye, freedom! "Tis 
a noble word, that freedom! Freedom 
to worship God as we choose! Free- 
dom to speak as we choose! (He turns 
to Pilgrim Child.) My child, give ear 
to what I say. Freedom is as a seed. 
Planted in the heart, it grows until it 
becomes worth more than life itself. 
Freedom is the heritage we leave you. 
Tend it with care and pass it on to 
your children. 

(Pilgrims exit left. Music stops.) 

MRS. AIMES—Yes, the Pilgrims helped 
plant those early seeds of freedom. 

SALLY—Don't forget Molly Pitcher, 
Mother. 

MRS. AIMES—No, indeed! It was be- 
cause the seeds of freedom were grow- 
ing in her heart that she found the 
strength to help her country in any 
way she could. She forgot self and 
thought only of her country’s need. 

jack—Mother, do you remember 
Paul Revere’s friend? 

MRS. AIMES—I don’t believe I do, 
Jack. 

yack—Well, he was the man who 
watched in the belfry the night Paul 
Revere made his ride. We read about 
him in school today. 

SALLY—That poem, “The Midnight 
Ride of Paul Revere”? 

yjackK—Yes, that one. I bet it wasn’t 
any fun for him to sit up there in that 
dark steeple all alone. 

‘SALLY—He wasn’t thinking of his 
own comfort, was he? 


If you are looking for a play with a 
patriotic theme that you could use for 
an assembly program for either Armi- 


stice Day or Thanksgiving, here it is. 


MRS. AIMES—And neither is anyone 
who does a truly noble thing for his 


country. 


(Chorus sings “Yankee Doodle,” as | 
Molly Pitcher and Paul Revere’s Friend | 


enter alcove. They stand at foot of 
step wntil song is ended; then exit.) 


MRS. AIMES—These seeds of freedom 7 


grew in the hearts of Americans until 
finally their leaders put into writing 
the fact that our country was free. 

SALLY—That was in the Bill of 
Rights, wasn’t it, Mother? 

MRS. AIMES—Yes. 

jack—Our teacher told us about 
that. 

SALLY—We learned part of it in 
history class. 

(Chorus sings first stanza of “Amer- 


ica,” as Boy enters and stands in center 


of alcove. At end of stanza, he reads 


from his paper the first Amendment § 


to the United States Constitution.) 
BOY (reads)—“Congress shall make 


no law respecting an establishment of | 


religion, or prohibiting the free exercise 
thereof; or abridging the freedom of 
speech, or of the press; or the right of 
the people peaceably to assemble, and 
to petition the Government for a re- 
dress of grievances.” 

(Chorus *sings fourth stanza of 
“America.” Boy exits.) 

jJackK—America is a great country. 

MRS. AIMES—Yes, Jack, and that is 
why we must do everything we can to 
keep it great. Have you ever thought 
that the country is like its people? 

SALLY—No, Mother. How? 

MRS. AIMES—If you are afraid, it af- 
fects the morale of the whole country. 
Our soldiers, our sailors, our airmen 
will not find it easy to defend America 


if they feel the people at home are 


afraid. 

yack—Say, Mother, that sounds like 
a ball game. Sally, do you remember 
the time our school played for the 
championship against Baines School? 

SALLY—I won't be likely to forget 
that game. We came so near being 
beaten it made me cold. 

JACK—Me, too. But when the whole 
school began to yell and act as though 
our team would win, our boys went to 
work. And they did win. 

MRS. AIMES—You have the idea, 
Jack. Our part is to keep our courage 
high; to know that no matter what 
happens, our country, founded as it is 
on the principles of freedom, will 
stand. (Chorus sings “Columbia, the 
Gem of the Ocean,” as Liberty takes 
her place on rostrum in alcove. She 
stands to right of flag.) And to keep 
our courage high, we must have faith 
in God. 

(Chorus sings third stanza of “Amer- 
ica the Beautiful.”) 

yack—Isn’t there something else 
that we can do? 

MRS. AIMES—Yes. We must work. 

sALLY—Like Molly Pitcher? Do 
anything we can? 

MRS. AIMES—Yes. 

SALLY—Our teacher says that if we 
learn our lessons well we help to defend 
our country. (Continued on page 67) 
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An Armistice 


Day Reunion 


A PLAY FOR UPPER GRADES 


CARMEN LAGOS SIGNES 
Teacher, Grade 8A, School No. 2, Paterson, New Jersey 


ScENE I 


FIRST SOLDIER (entering right and 
talking to himself)—This raid was 
certainly a success! Now I must find 
the cave where I am to meet my bud- 
dies. (Takes a map out of his pocket.) 
Let me see. (Reads.) “Cave entrance 
is camouflaged by two trees which cov- 
er it.” (Looks around.) There it is! 
I hope all the other boys will be as 
lucky as I was. I must not forget the 
countersign—three dots and a dash, the 
Morse code signal for “V.” (Knocks 
the countersign, and on hearing a voice 
say, “Enter,” exits center.) 


Scene II 


(Lights are very dim, Grouped to 
the right of the stage, some sitting on 
baskets, barrels, and boxes, others 
standing, are Servicemen of World War 
Il, and others to form a chorus.) 

FIRST SAILOR—Some raid! Eh, boys? 

FIRST MARINE—We certainly suc- 
ceeded in achieving our objectives. 

FIRST SOLDIER—And most of our 
boys were able to get back. 

SECOND SAILOR—What we must do 
now is to lie low until our secret fol- 
lowers are able to help us. 

(Very soft voices are heard as if 
from a distance. The voices grow 
gradually louder as the Spirits of Serv- 
icemen of 1917 draw nearer, singing 
“Over There.” All of the men face the 
direction from which the voices come.) 

SECOND MARINE—Those men must 
be crazy to be singing like that. 

(Spirits of Servicemen of 1917 en- 
ter left.) 

SECOND SAILOR—Why, who are you? 

FIRST SPIRIT SOLDIER—Now, don’t 
let me frighten you, but we are— 

SECOND SPIRIT SOLDIER—Spirits! 

SOLDIERS, SAILORS, AND MARINES 
(startled )—Spirits? 

FIRST SPIRIT SAILOR—Yes, buddies, 
we are the spirits of American soldiers, 
sailors, and marines of World War I. 

SECOND SPIRIT SAILOR—Today is 
Armistice Day, you know. 


SECOND SOLDIER—So it is! 

FIRST SPIRIT MARINE—Every Armi- 
stice Day we meet in this cave and re- 
call some phase of our experiences in 
the service of the great country for 
which we gave our lives. 

SECOND SPIRIT MARINE—We don’t 
always discuss military tactics and such. 
Tonight, for example, our program 
consists of singing the songs which 
were popular then. 

SECOND SOLDIER—We are American 
servicemen, too, but live ones, we hope. 

FIRST SPIRIT sSOLDIER—We know. 
Spirits know everything. 

FIRST MARINE—Don't let us inter- 
rupt your program. We'd enjoy hear- 
ing you. 

FIRST SPIRIT SAILOR—Boys, let us 
start with our favorite march, the song 
we were singing as we entered. 

(Spirits of Servicemen of 1917 
sing “Over There.” Servicemen of 
World War II applaud.) 

SECOND SPIRIT SOLDIER—Now you 
fellows sing a stirring modern march. 

FIRST SAILOR—One of the most pop- 
ular is “Remember Pearl Harbor.” 

(Servicemen of World War II sing 
the song. Applause.) 

FIRST SPIRIT MARINE—Even during 
war we must have rollicking songs 
that make men forget their troubles. 
“K-K-K-Katy” was one of those. 

(Spirits of Servicemen of 1917 sing 
it. Applause.) 

SECOND SPIRIT MARINE—Now let us 
hear one of your jolly songs. 

SECOND MARINE—Come, fellows, let 
us sing “Don’t Sit under the Apple 
Tree.” 

(Servicemen of World War II sing 
it. Applause.) 

SECOND SPIRIT MARINE—That song 
would put anyone in a good humor. 

SECOND SPIRIT SOLDIER—Just by 
way of change, let us sing a senti- 
mental song of home. 

(Spirits of Servicemen of 1917 sing 
“Keep the Home Fires Burning.”) 

SECOND SAILOR—We have songs like 
that too. The kind that makes you— 








CHARACTERS 


Servicemen of World War II 
SOLDIERS—T wo or more boys. 
MARINES—I wo or more boys. 
SAILORS—Two or more boys. 
MODERN RED CROSS NURSE 

Spirits of Servicemen of 1917 
SPIRIT SOLDIERS—T wo or more boys. 
SPIRIT MARINES—Two or more boys. 
SPIRIT SAILORS—Two or more boys. 
SPIRIT OF RED CROSS NURSE 


CosTUMES 


The soldier in the first scene could 
appear wearing a Boy Scout uniform 
in lieu of a regular Army uniform. 
During the second scene, the 1917 
nurse wears the dress and cap char- 
acteristic of this uniform. The mod- 
ern nurse appears wearing a similar 








* gested that the nurses wear navy blue 


costume of shorter length. It is sug- 
capes if available. Remaining char- 
acters appear only in dimly lighted 
portion of the set; however, their cos- 
tumes should present a military ap- 
pearance. 


SETTING 


The first scene is enacted before the 
curtain, with two cardboard trees on 
either side of the center curtain open- 
ing representing a cave entrance. At- 
mosphere for the second scene may be 
created by the use of barrels, baskets, 
and boxes on which the boys may sit 
while grouped around a dimly lighted 
campfire. Such musical instruments 
as the Servicemen of 1917 can play 
may be used to provide accompani- 
ment for the group singing. 
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well, makes you feel like blowing your 
nose. Let’s sing “Dear Mom.” 

(They sing it. Applause.) 

SECOND SPIRIT SAILOR—No group 
of our songs would be complete with- 
out the one we sang in honor of our 
valiant nurses, “The Rose of “No Man’s 
Land.’” Let us sing it. 

(As they sing, Spirit of Red Cross 
Nurse enters. At the words, “She’s 
the Rose of ‘No Man’s Land,” a spot- 
light flashes on her. This effect may 
be produced by a very large flashlight 
held by someone in the first row. Then 
the Spirits of Servicemen of 1917 re- 
peat the song. At the end of the song, 
the light goes off and the Nurse exits.) 

FIRST MARINE—In this war, too, we 
have wonderful nurses who are giving 
up all that is dear to them to care for 
the men in the service. In their honor, 


we have a song that is fittingly en- 
titled, “Angels of Mercy.” 

(As they sing, Modern Red Cross 
Nurse appears. The spotlight is turned 
on her until the end of the song, when 
she exits.) 

FIRST SPIRIT SOLDIER—That is a very 
beautiful song, but not too beautiful 
for the girls to whom it is dedicated. 

FIRST SOLDIER—No, nothing could 
be too beautiful for them. Without 
them, war would be even more brutal 
and hopeless than it is. 

SECOND SOLDIER—They are the one 
bright spot for the fellows who receive 
serious wounds. Countless soldiers owe 
them their lives. 

FIRST SPIRIT SOLDIER—But some of 
the men they do not have a chance to 
save. I'll never forget the day my 
buddy died. (Continued on page 64) 


The Sign of Victory 


A PATRIOTIC EXERCISE FOR ALL GRADES 
KARIN ASBRAND 


(As the curtain opens, the Chorus 
sings any appropriate song. Victory 
marches down center and takes her 
place at the point of the V. Then the 
other children enter from right and 
left and take their places, which have 
been chalked on the floor, for a V 
formation.) 

FIRST RUSSIAN CHILD— 

Hear the sound of marching feet 

Of children from a distant land, 
Bravely waving native flags 

And proudly taking Russia’s stand 

For Victory. 

SECOND RUSSIAN CHILD— 
We'll gladly serve while we wait 

For days of joy and peace again. 
The brotherhood of men shall bless 

The earth once more, but only when 

Comes Victory. 

FIRST CH!NESE CHILD— 

May bonds of friendship firmly grow, 

And bells of freedom loudly ring, 
For Chinese girls and boys believe 

That future days will surely bring 

Them Victory. 

SECOND CHINESE CHILD— 

Our worthy ancestors would frown 

At sight and sound of war today, 
Yet they would bid us carry on 

And bear a torch to light the way 

To Victory. 

FIRST BRITISH CHILD— 

We British have a dauntless sign 

That leads us on from day to day— 
A light from darkness to the dawn, 

From dawn to dark along the way— 

It’s V for Victory. 

SECOND BRITISH CHILD— 

We march, unflinching, toward our goal 

Where triumph meets each valiant 

stand. 
Though dark and bleak are the clouds 
of war, 

We know that we walk hand in hand 

With Victory. 

FIRST AMERICAN CHILD— 
Americans, come and join the ranks. 

Take up the torch of libetty. 

We'll fight with bonds, with planes, 
with ships 

Till freedom reigns from sea to sea— 

The Victory. 








CHARACTERS | 


VICTORY 

TWO AMERICAN CHILDREN 
TWO BRITISH CHILDREN 
TWO CHINESE CHILDREN 
TWO RUSSIAN CHILDREN 
CHORUS 


SUGGESTIONS 


Victory is the smallest child. The 
two American Children are next in 
height. The two British Children 
are next; then the two Chinese 
Children. The two Russian Chil- 
dren are the tallest. 

The Chorus may sing behind 
scenes or sit in front of the plat- 
form. 

Victory wears a white costume 
with a large gold V on the front. 
If desired, the others may wear cos- 
tumes typical of the nations they 
represent. 

Each character holds a flashlight 
of uniform size (with light fixed) 
in the inner hand, and a flag of his 
nation in his outer hand. 

A dark background is quite neces- 
sary for an effective presentation. 




















SECOND AMERICAN CHILD— 

Hold high each flag, long may it wave 

To give us courage to go on. 

Then light the sign whereby the brave 

Will know that soon will come the 

dawn 
Of Victory. 

VICTORY— 

Yea, I lead on, so follow me, 

The strong, the weak, the great, the 

small, 
For by the sign of Victory 
We'll crush tyrants, one and all, 
In Victory. 

(Stage is entirely darkened. Chil- 
dren move closer together, shift flags 
to inside hands, and hold flashlights in 
outside hands directly in front of them 
at the waistline, so that against the dark 
background they form a lighted V. 
Chorus sings any appropriate song.) 
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What do your hands tell about you? 
They should always say that you give 
them proper daily care. They want to 
announce to everyone, everywhere, 
that you are poised and attractive. 
They'd like to respond whenever 
there is a call for work to be done. 
Do yours? “Time on your hands” is 
no idier’s dream. It’s time well spent. 


HEN you mect new people, 
what do you notice first about 
them? It may be the color of 

their eyes, or possibly the style of their 
clothes. Often, though, it’s their hands, 
for they tell a lot in a brief instant. 
They reflect what you are and what 
you do. They furnish, almost, a brief 
analysis of character—so aren’t they 
really worth special attention? With 
regular daily care, what yours reveal 
about you will be mighty nice. 
Although it is particularly hard to 
keep hands their prettiest when you 
have to set out for school in all kinds 
of weather (and contend with chalk 
dust!), you keep your hands smooth by 
applying a good lotion every time you 
have had them in water. The tips of 
your fingers are kept soft by regular 
creaming. You always put on some 
hand cream at night, and frequently 
use a heavier lubricating cream as extra 
protection from the winter winds. 
Having hands that are nice to look 
at also means that your nails are well 
kept and attractive. You give them 
every care to prevent splitting, break- 
ing, or peeling. You always keep them 
clean, and each time you wash your 
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hands, you lightly push back the sof- 
tened cuticle with your towel. Every 
day, you smooth the edges of your nails 
with your emery board to keep them 
in condition—and from putting snags 
in your precious hose! 

This continual daily care may sound 
arduous, but it saves you a good deal 
of time when you manicure your nails. 
You are able, then, to give yourself a 
much better one, too. 

When you do your own manicure, 
do you get off every speck of old 
polish, file your nails to a good shape 
and length, oil and remove cuticle, 
soak and scrub your nails, and then 
buff them to stir up the circulation? 
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When you apply the base, polish, and 
topcoat, are you sure that each coat is 
thoroughly dry before adding the next 
one? Those few extra minutes can add 
days to the life of your polish. 

You'll give your nails this complete 
manicure about once a week, or as 
often as is necessary. You know, too, 
that it looks better to wear no polish 
at all than to have it chipped. 

You needn’t use so many colors of 
nail polish, but see that those you do 
use are suitable for your purposes. 
Have the two or three shades blend or 
harmonize with your wardrobe, consid- 
ering your make-up and your coloring. 

The shade of your nail polish can 
even influence the apparent shape of 
your hands. The way you apply it is 
more important, however, in creating 
an optical illusion to make nails, and 
hands, look either longer or shorter. 

But it isn’t the shape you file your 
nails or the color of polish you use that 
actually counts. The basic considera- 
tion is to have them always well kept, 
a credit to your lovely hands! 


“TRUE your hands contribute to 
your appearance of good groom- 
ing, but do they do likewise for your 
manner and your poise? The first evi- 
dence that is in your favor may very 
well be your warm, friendly handshake. 
No weak, indifferent clasps (and no 
viselike grips either) await those who 
are introduced to you! 

Gestures are an even more telling 
influence on others. They should be a 
flattering addition to one’s personality; 
annoying mannerisms surely are not. 
Fidgeting, such as twirling hair, fuss- 
ing with beads, tapping with a pencil, 
not only detracts from charm, but is 
also a downright detriment to teach- 
ing efficiency. 

When you notice others who possess 
any of these symptoms, don’t you long 
to ask them to relax and regain their 
composure? Mightn’t you say that now 
is no time for high-strung, nervous 
persons, but rather a time when calm- 
ness and control are needed, and espe- 
cially in the teaching profession? Even 
if they aren’t aware that a case of the 
“jitters” is irritating to others, they 
must realize that it is far from becom- 
ing to them. 

Every movement you make should 
enhance your attractiveness, contribute 
to your charm, so the fewer manner- 
isms you possess, the more attractive 
you are! 


HOUGH “beauty is but skin- 
deep,” hands that are truly beau- 
tiful must reveal character, too. And, 
because yours are never idle, you are 


to be especially complimented that 
they are graceful and smooth as well. 

But hands are not just to be seen 
and admired. (How well we know 
that this year!) You keep them busy 
without wasted motions, and you use 

















them when and where you know it is 
going to do the most good. While 
conversing with someone, for example, 
you're not one to be busily picking 
lint off your dress (purely theoretical 


lint, since you give yourself a “brush- 
off” regularly). You keep your hands 
quiet. And, at the other extreme, you 
never fold them in your lap when you 
know that there is work to be done— 
perhaps papers to mark, Red Cross 
bandages to fold, or dinner to cook. 
You set your hands in action. 

Stay ambitious, and “keep your hand 
in.” If you always used to be a master 
at making cheese soufflé, don’t disap- 
point your friends by letting it become 
a lost art. If you started a sweater 
two months ago, don’t let it stay on 
your knitting needles with only one 
sleeve to finish. Someone needs it! 

If you have signed up for a long list 
of activities, keep them all going; but 
of course you won't try to have your 
finger in every pie. You'll stick to the 
kinds that are “specials” today, as well 
as the ones that you like.. And you 
will choose pieces of the right size dis- 
criminately, taking bites that you're 
sure you can chew! 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


MARY ANN MONAHAN 


Teacher of English, Grades 6, 7, and 8, Public School, 
Middlebush, New Jersey 


Here are more of Miss Monahan’s 
amusing verses, which were sent to us 
by Dr. Edgar F. Bunce, president of 
New Jersey State Teachers College, 
at Glassboro, N.J. We feel sure that 
you will enjoy them, and that you will 
find her ideas extremely interesting. 


Lesson VIII 


Are you the type who’s heara to sob 
“T can’t do That—I'd lose my job!” 
Or, when you should defend the right, 
Are you equal to the fight? 

We said before, be diplomatic; 

Now we make the advice emphatic. 
Still, we solemnly insist, 

There are things you must resist. 
Don’t be happy growing old 

Doing only what you're told. 


If your principal is partial 

To routine that’s strict and martial, 
If he deals in chitter-chatter 

On the need of subject matter, 
Sometime let him sample free 

A bit of your philosophy. 

If he likes it well enough 

He may let you “do your stuff.” 
If he’s stubborn, talk, don’t fiddle. 
Let him have it off the griddle! 


Say you surely do not mean 
To upset his smooth routine, 


Nor to censure his opinion; 

But in your own one-room dominion 

There must be no deviation 

From progressive education. 

Children must be free to dare to 

Do the worth-while things they care 
to. 

Say that slaves to subject matter 

Make you madder than a hatter, 

Since programs should be made to give 

Practice now in how to live. 


Though he prays they won’t rehire you, 

Twill be months until they fire you. 

If you're smart he'll change his tune 

Before your time expires in June. 

Though the townsfolk think that 
teachers 

Should be dignified as preachers, 

Let there be no silly goat 

Who'll go buy a frock-tail coat! 

We would gladly fire with pension 

Any schoolma’am who would mention 

P.T.A. or Ladies’ Aid 

As the reason she’s afraid 

To go out with Joe on Sunday 

Or to bowl with Flo on Monday. 

Never let the banker’s wife 

Get half interest in your life. 

Those who taught her, ’way back 
when, 

Thought public bowling was a sin; 
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Now her aged convictions rally 
When she finds you in an alley! 
‘ 


Join the Ladies’ Aid today; 

Make a speech at P.T.A. 

Let these people hear from you 
What modern teachers aim to do. 
Prove that bowling isn’t wrong, 
And next time take the gang along. 
If the town is antiquated 

Then it’s time to up-to-date it. 

She who meekly trims her sail 

To every breeze should be in jail! 


Be so gay that those who “ride” you 
Will seem dull and drab beside you. 
Be so kind the kids will love you; 

Then the Board will think more of you. 
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Know in what your school is lacking; 
Then get out and do the “jacking.” 


Never, never tell us sadly 

That you need your job too badly 
To take chances just at present— 
What we'll say will not be pleasant! 
Though it seems to be your fate 

To support the family eight, 

There is still no earthly reason 

You should take it soft this season. 
Would you have your situation 
Spoil the youngsters’ education? 


She who left us in a hurry 

To start selling “millinurry,” 

She whose teaching days were done 
At the end of Lesson One, 

Had to go to school to find out 
How to hand the latest line out 
(Though she helped her cousin Gertie 
Sell her hats in 1930). 

She must be alert and snappy, 

Else the boss will think her “sappy.” 
Then she’s sure to get the gate 
Regardless of the family eight! 


Since our advice is most sincere 

It’s only fair to mention here 

That your biggest problem could be 

Just some nice progressive “would-be.” 

This soft-spoken educator 

May be your administrator. 

He will tell you, “Save your tears. 

Things will change in twenty years. 

Look what’s happened,” he will say, 

“Rome was not built in a day!” 

Let him sleep, but you quit nappin’. 

Make what’s going to happen, happen! 

Bring the joys of education 

To the present generation. 

Though you fail, work hard. Keep try- 
ing. 

We prefer you dead to dying! 
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HOW TO SECURE A TEACHING POSITION 


Where Is the Demand? 


ROXIE ANDREWS FIRTH 


Formerly, Assistant to the Director of Teacher Placement, 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Every teacher enlisted in the service 
of her country when she signed her 
contract, but still more recruits are 
needed. For those who wish to re- 
enter the profession, and those who 
have yet to obtain their first jobs, 
there are many opportunities. Here 
is just the article for you—on teacher 
demand. It is fourth in the series. 


Ta wise student planning to teach, 
as well as the teacher of experi- 

ence, will seek an answer to the 
question, “What are the fields in which 
there is demand for teachers?” If she 
is attending normal school or college, 
she will want to determine early in 
which of these fields her interests and 
abilities are, so that she may plan her 
training to meet the certification re- 
quirements. She should consult with 
placement bureaus or persons familiar 
with the demand in the various sections 
of the country which interest her. The 
trends of the times should be consid- 


ered, such as the shifts in emphasis in 
education, the present increased demand 
for vocational and technical training, 
the spread of adult education, and the 
effects of the war on teacher supply 
and demand. 

The present teacher shortage is so 
acute that some state departments are 
issuing emergency certificates to ob- 
tain teachers for rural schools, which 
have been very seriously affected. 
Town and city staffs have also felt the 
shortage, and teachers who have retired 
from the ranks are being encouraged 
to take some “brush-up” or “refresher” 
courses and return to teaching. 

In some sections of the country the 
recent establishment of nursery schools 
has increased the demand for teachers 
with nursery or with primary training. 
Most of the nursery schools as yet have 
no certification standards, however. 

Leaders for extracurricular activi- 
ties are greatly in demand in both the 





What do you do besides teaching 
school? Generally speaking, within 
reason, the more you do, the better 
teacher you will be. Of course, this 
can be carried to the extreme so 
that you do no teaching; but when 
you think back over teachers who 
have impressed you, didn’t their 


week to call your own. 


. Enjoy your food? 

. Always groom yourself neatly? 
. Exercise in the open air? 

. Attend a movie? 

- Read a book? 

. Read newspapers and maga- 
> 

. Listen to some good music? 

. Make new friends; enjoy old? 
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. Worry. 
. Gossip. 
3. Waste your time. 


N 





THE HUMAN BEING 
YOU CAN BE 


HENRIETTA HOLLAND 
Teacher, Sixth Grade, Roosevelt School, San Bernardino, California 


What do you do to make (or, we should say “keep”) yourself 
a human being? In a week there are 168 hours. 
you spend 56 of those sleeping. Then, if you spend 48 hours 
on teaching (usually enough), that leaves a total of 64 in the 
What do you do in those hours? 


DO YOU 


If you aren’t doing ten or more of these things, try to do more 
of them. Be sure in the meantime that, whatever you do, you 


DON’T 


human qualities affect you, rather 
than their teaching technique? 

What are you doing to make 
yourself a well-rounded human be- 
ing? Are you a well-adjusted, en- 
thusiastic, and interesting person? 
To be that, you must do a great 
deal besides teaching school. 


Presumably 


9. Indulge in favorite hobbies? 
10. Appreciate beautiful things? 
11. Relax and think about some- 
thing pleasant? 
12. Laugh at something funny? _ 
13. Help with the war effort? 
14. Feel thankful to be a teacher? 
If you do ten or more of these 
things, you should be really human. 


4. Get in a rut. 
§. Forget that you are a human 
being working with human beings. 








small and large sehool systems. The 
activities and groups for which spon- 
sors are called are of all types, such as 
music (chorus, band, orchestra), dra- 
matics, Camp Fire Girls, Boy Scouts, 
hobby clubs, and school paper. When 
equally qualified candidates are being 
considered, preference is often given to 
the applicant who has worked with 
girls’ and boys’ groups. 

During the few years preceding the 
entrance of the United States into the 
war, many teachers in Michigan who 
had prepared to teach in overcrowded 
fields, such as social science, were en- 
couraged to take training in elementary 
education. Most of them were quickly 
placed. Of course, superintendents pre- 
fer to hire for the grades those teach- 
ers whose major interest lies in the 
elementary field rather than those who 
have met the requirements mainly for 
placement purposes. 

Following is a chart based on 1940 
statistics of the Teacher Placement Di- 
vision of the University of Michigan 
Bureau of Appointments. These statis- 
tics have been compared with those of 
many institutional placement bureaus 
of the Middle West and East and are 
in general accordance with them. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHER 
SUPPLY AND DEMAND CHART 


Kindergarten 





Grades One, Two, and Three 


xii 
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Grades Four, Five, Six, Seven, and 


UMMM 


+ SR 





KEY 
WE calls for Teachers (Demand) 
Qualified Registrants (Supply) 
B33 Placements 


A study of the graph showing the 
demand, supply, and placement of ele- 
mentary teachers indicates that: 

1. The demand for elementary teach- 
ers greatly exceeded the supply. 

2. Placement was greater than the 
registration of elementary teachers. 
The larger placement was due to the 
fact that, in order to meet the demand, 
the Bureau of Appointments went out 
into the field and to other colleges to 
secure teachers. 

The demand to date has steadily in- 
creased because of army, navy, and 
marine enlistments, selective service, 


_and teachers who have taken positions 


that were open in war industries. 
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_ MORNING INSPECTION 


JCAN LUDWIG 
® INSPECTION always seemed like 


more or less a routine in my rural 
school of nine pupils until we tried this 
device. We wrote on separate slips of 
paper ten or more items for which the 
children could be inspected each day; 
for example, clean hands, combed hair, 
clean handkerchief, and polished shoes. 
Every morning I pass a box containing 
these slips to the children, and each in- 
dividual draws one. He is then in- 
spected for the particular item written 
on his slip. It usually happens that 
each child draws a different slip each 
morning. No one knows which slip he 
will get, so all the children are prepared 
to be inspected for all the items. 


SAFETY RULES 


VERA LUND PRAAST 
® THE fifth- and sixth-grade hygiene 


class viewed accident statistics and 
safety rules with equal apathy. Un- 
fortunately this showed in their atti- 
tude on the playground and street. In 
order to remedy this indifference, they 
were asked to collect newspaper ac- 
counts of accidents for a week. From 
these they compiled local accident sta- 
tistics for that week, and compared 
them with official statistics. 

Safety rules for prevention of com- 
mon accidents were listed. Then a set 
of safety rules for small children was 
formulated. My class undertook to 
teach these rules to their younger sis- 
ters ard brothers. 

No longer were accident statistics 
meaningless numbers in a textbook. 
Safety rules led to the prevention of 
accidents. At last the children had 
become conscious of their part in the 
national safety campaign. 


AN AID TO MODELING 


RUTH E. WARREN 


@® WHEN pupils model with clay, 
you will find that small linoleum 
rugs from the ten-cent store, cut in 
halves, will make excellent mats for 
protecting desks from the clay. This 
hard surface does not absorb moisture 
as newspapers do, so the clay is more 
workable. The mats can be wiped off 
with a wet cloth and put away until 
needed again. 
You'll also find these mats very use- 
ful when children are finger painting. 
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BOOK REPORTS 


EVELYN ZAKOSTELECKY 


® | HAVE found a picturesque way 

of keeping notes for book reports. 
I have my pupils pretend that when 
they read books they are traveling on 
imaginary journeys. 

Each child makes a booklet. On the 
front is written the following stanza: 

By boat and car 

We travel far 

To see strange faces 

In far-off places; 

So read a book or two 

And you may travel too. 

On each page of the booklet, small 
pictures Df the mode of travel used in 
reaching the scene of that particular 
story are drawn. 

Under the heading “People Whom I 
Visited” are listed the characters of the 
story. A brief resume of the book is 
written under the topic “Adventures on 
My Trip.” ‘The author is named as the 
“Sponsor of My Trip.” The passengers 
consist of several new words which the 
children learned as they read. 

This device makes books more real to 
the children, and serves to correlate 
art, social studies, and vocabulary de- 
velopment with this activity. 


A CITIZENSHIP CHART 


GRACE SCHINSKE 


@ TO MAKE everyday citizenship 

more vital, “Our Citizenship Rec- 
ord” occupies a prominent bulletin 
board in our room. The children are 
divided into two teams. On the chart 
the names are listed vertically. Oppo- 
site each child’s name is a double bar 
divided into thirty sections, one for 
each day in a six weeks’ period. One 
bar is labeled Citizenship, and the other 
bar, Duty. 

As each child fulfills his daily house- 
keeping task, his space for that day is 
colored in. The daily citizenship bar 
includes courtesy in the classroom and 
the ability to be trusted under all cir- 
cumstances. The captain of the team 
or someone else on the side of a forget- 
ful team member may remind him of 
his duty. If he fails in either of 
these duties, that day’s section is left 
blank. When a child is absent, the bar 
is marked a and left uncolored. 

At the end of six weeks, the team 
having the fewest blank spaces, exclud- 
ing absences, receives a reward. To 
quote one pupil, “You can see just 
where you are, and where you need 
to improve. 





SAVE THAT HECTOGRAPH 


ESTHER L. LEAMAN 


@ IT DOES not take long for a hec- 

tograph to become so purple that it 
cannot be used. Washing a hectograph 
washes it away. Allowing the purple 
color to sink into the gelatin soon spoils 
it. I bought white oilcloth, cut it 
slightly larger than my _ hectograph, 
and placed it on the surface. It ab- 
sorbs much of the ink, and also keeps 
the hectograph free from dust. 


STATES AND CAPITALS 


BARBARA IMES 


@® MY FOURTH grade greatly en- 

joyed the story of the United States 
flag. With this study to stimulate in- 
terest, we learned our states and cap- 
itals by the position of the stars, for 
each star represents a state, and they 
are arranged according to their date of 
admission to the Union. 

We made a flag of crepe paper the 
full size of our bulletin board, leaving 
the field plain blue. The stars were 
added to the flag as we learned their 
respective states and capitals. We took 
three states a day, pronouncing and 
spelling their names, locating them on 
a map, and finding their capitals. 

Twice a week we had oral contests 
on the material learned. At the close 
of this study I handed out blank maps 
of the United States and had the chil- 
dren fill in from memory the states 
and capitals. At least half of the class 
made perfect scores. 


TUNED GLASSES 


RITA C. ALBRECHT 


@ TO INTRODUCE melody into 
our rhythm band, one of the mem- 
bers plays on tuned glasses. Melodies 
on glasses played with piano accompa- 
niment are surprisingly effective. 

The children brought glasses from 
home, and from them we selected those 
that had tones corresponding to the 
tones of the scale of C, from middle C 
into the octave above. We would first 
strike the note on the piano and then 
lightly tap the glasses with a wooden 
stick. To produce lower tones, water 
was added to the glasses. 

After our selection was made, the 
glasses were arranged according to the 
successive tones of the scale of C and 
each glass was properly labeled. 

To play on the glasses, we use sticks 
that came with toy xylophones, and 
follow the notes of the treble clef. 


HELP IN PHONETICS 


AMY S. CAPPELLI 


@ IN TEACHING phonetics to my 

young pupils, I frequently discov- 
er that they have no conception of the 
connection between a letter in the al- 
phabet and the sound of the letter. In 
order to make more concrete this con- 
nection between the letters and their 
sounds, I conceived the idea of a device 
which I call a “phonicord.” 

This I constructed to resemble some- 
what the keyboard of a piano. On nar- 
row strips of heavy white cardboard I 
painted the consonants, and on shorter 
strips of black cardboard, the vowels 
(only the long and the short sounds of 
each of the five vowels, omitting w 
and y). I thumbtacked these strips se- 
curely to a long piece of plywood in 
their correct alphabetical order. 

In teaching pupils to play the phoni- 
cord, I placed it on the ledge of the 
blackboard, and permitted them to 
push down various alphabet keys as if 
they were playing an actual instru- 
ment. At first, I provided the sound 
by saying the sound of the letter which 
they pushed down. Later on, as the 
pupils became acquainted with more 
sounds, each child gave the sound he 
played himself. After a while he gave 
combinations of sounds, followed by a 
final playing out of whole words, 





To Club Contributors 


@ MANY teachers tell us that the sug- 

gestions on the pages of the Help- 
One-Another Club are invaluable. As you 
know, these short articles are written by 
teachers from their own experience. 
Wouldn’t you, too, like to submit practi- 
cal teaching devices? 

We pay one dollar upon publication for 
each article appearing in this department. 
An additional dollar is paid for each ac- 
companying photograph that we publish. 
(Don’t forget to write your name and ad- 
dress on the back of each photograph.) 

The following rules should be observed 
in preparing the manuscripts for the 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club. 

An article should not exceed 300 words. 

Place your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 


manuscript. (If you are a married woman, 
use your given name, not your husband’s.) 

When you submit more than one article, 
use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If possible, articles should be type- 
written, with double spacing. When a 
handwritten article is submitted, write 
plainly, on one side of the sheet only, 
leaving space between the lines. Plain 
white paper, 8'4” x 11”, is preferred. 

It is not necessary to send a letter with 
an article. However, if you wish to do 0, 
write it on a separate sheet. 

Address mail for this department to 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, THE 
Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

We do not acknowledge articles sent to 
the Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, nor 
do we return unavailable articles. 
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A RAINY-DAY HELP 


CHARLOTTE LEHMAN 


& | WANT to pass this little hint 

on to primary teachers for use on 
rainy, stormy days when interest has 
gone straying or when pupils are 
obliged to come indoors early because 
of the inclement weather. 

| made about twenty sets of jig-saw 
puzzles from picture post cards or mag- 
azine covers that I pasted upon card- 
board before cutting. Five or six 
pieces to each card are enough to tax 
the skill of very young pupils. I chose 
birds, flowers, and landscapes. 

After cutting the jig-saw pieces, I 
put them into separate envelopes, and 
labeled each envelope with a name and 
number. I pointed out to the pupils 
that they should not soil or lose any 
piece because other children would be 
using the puzzle too. 

It is wise to have some pupils from 
a higher grade check the pictures occa- 
sionally to see that all pieces are clean 
and in the right envelope. 


FOR PROGRAM PRACTICE 


NAN B. TRACY 


® WHETHER poems, choral read- 

ings, songs, or plays are being 
learned, the children and teacher gain 
great benefit from having a complete 
copy of all words spoken or sung. 
Writing or typing a master copy from 
which sufficient duplicates for your 
entire class can be made will be more 
than worth the time spent. 

After several readings for tryouts 
or for interpretation have been con- 
ducted, number the stanzas or para- 
graphs of an exercise, the characters in 
a play, or the items in a complete pro- 
gram; make assignments; and have 
each participant write his name beside 
the number of his selection on his own 
copy. The teacher or director should 
write each child’s name beside the cor- 
rect number on her copy. When prac- 
ticing, the child responds quickly to his 
own number until he is able to take 
full responsibility for his turn or place 
in the program. 

Some children who have had lessons 
in clear enunciation and practice in 
speaking in a clear, low tone still fail to 
make themselves heatd or understood. 
The following device will add interest 
to practice and wall ensure success in 
final results. Let éach child in turn go 
to the far corner of the hall or an ad- 
joining room, and, with face to the 
wall, repeat his speech clearly and force- 
fully enough to be heard by the rest of 
the children. 


NATURE CHARTS 


FRANCES MOORE 


@ AFTER observing life cycles in na- 
ture, my pupils wanted to make 
posters to illustrate this information. 
he life stages of the frog and cater- 
pillar were the subjects chosen. We 
hun: up large sheets of kraft paper and 
1 colored chalk for the drawings 
and ‘cttering. This medium is easier to 
Worl, with than paint, and is quicker 
and more striking than crayon. Also, 
tiny pieces of chalk which constantly 
accumulate are used up. 
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A LIBRARY PROJECT 


TORDIS HEYERDAHL 
@ FOR one third- and fourth-grade 


class which was unusually active 
and restless during library periods, I 
worked out a project that proved very 
successful. When I asked the children 
how they would like to make a book 
about the use of books and libraries, 
they responded eagerly. First we dis- 
cussed the major divisions of a book, 
and then selected as our four main 
chapters: Introducing Our Library, 
Care of Books, Library Etiquette, and 
Our Favorite Books. The children made 
freehand illustrations of the various 
phases of these subjects, and printed 
captions beneath them. They also made 
drawings of the card catalogue, picture 
file, magazine rack, and so on, follow- 
ing discussions as to their use. 

Their ideas on the treatment of 
books were very revealing. For exam- 
ple: Do not let the baby play with 
your library book. Never turn the 
corners of the pages down. Do not 
handle your book with sticky fingers. 

Fastened with cord and covered with 
colored paper, the book was gay and 
very attractive. The project was a 
success, for it kept the children inter- 
ested in the library and its uses, and 
brought the care of books to their at- 
tention in an appealing way. 


READING COMES ALIVE 


ENA McDUFF 


@ THE first grade sighed; one mem- 

ber voiced a loud protest, “I’m 
tired of this ol’ book!” (Use of state- 
adopted textbooks is required, but 
teachers are encouraged to use ingenu- 
ity in presenting them.) “Close your 
books,” directed the teacher. “We will 
use a live book.” 

Handing the book to one of the 
boys, the teacher asked him to select 
a word which he would like to be, and 
print it. The word was then clipped 
to the front of his shirt. While he 
introduced himself about the room, the 
others printed words of their choice. 
When everybody was labeled, the teach- 
er called different pupils to the front 
to make sentences which were read by 


others. Missing articles or prepositions - 


were written on the blackboard be- 
tween the “words.” When a number 
of sentences had been formed that 
“page” was thanked, and another 
“page” called up. The teacher was not 
surprised to see books opened and pu- 
pils looking to see when their turn 
came. The names were retained for 
the day. Every time two or more pu- 
pils formed a group, somebody read 
their words to see whether they formed 
a sentence. Even the poorest readers 
soon recognized the animated words. 
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PICTURE MAPS 


GEORGE YECK 


@ IN TEACHING geography I find 

one of the most interesting pro- 
cedures is the use of picture maps. 
Starting with the first state, country, 
or continent in our geography book we 
make an outline map on which we in- 
dicate the capital, cities, rivers, lakes, 
mountains, and landmarks. 

Below the map we draw pictures and 
illustrations representing the animals, 
minerals, crops, occupations, and any- 
thing interesting to the pupil map 
maker. 

Tracing is not allowed. When the 
maps are completed, an oral discussion 
is held, followed by a written test. 

I find the results very encouraging. 
After the first map is finished, the chil- 
dren make the next without any guid- 
ance, and take pride in their work. 


CLASSIFYING ARTICLES 


a. MARION “y 2z 


+ Mf I FIND it extreme y* helpful to 


classify the material that appears in 

Tue Instructor each month. How- 
ever, cutting up the magazine some- 
times destroys needed material on the 
other side of the desired pages. 

Therefore, I keep a small notebook 
at hand and as each issue arrives, I list 
the contents according to subject. 

When I am looking for material to 
correlate with different subjects, or 
new ideas in teaching, I merely glance 
through the pages of the notebook to 
locate the exact copies of the magazine 
containing the desifed information. 


A TIMING DEVICE. 


LENORE E. THOMPSON 


@ ONE of the most fascinating de- 
vices I have ever found for school 
use is a three-minute egg timer, the 
simple kind purchased from five-and- 
ten-cent stores. It has rubber bases, so 
it can stand on the desk in full view of 
the class. It has the definite psychio- 
logical value of pitting the child Against 
time and his own former record, in- 
stead of against his classmates. 
I have used it in all grades above the 
second in arithmetic. In the lower 
grades, it is useful in drilling the addi- 
tion combinations. Eyen third-graders 
are interested in trying to do the task 
before the sand runs out. Most of the 
recent arithmetic textbooks have drill 
pages that adapt themselves perfectly 
to gaining a score of 100 per cent ac- 
curacy in three minutes; for instance, 
-the hundred multiplication facts can 
be done by every pupil in three min- 
utes. I have found that pupils are 
eager to borrow the timer to drill 
themselves so that they can do better 
next time in class. Even in reviewing 
the multiplication facts in junior high 


- school, I have discovered that the 
‘timer, which so definitely tells when 


the three minutes are up, offers a val 
inducement to efficient drill... - 

In English classes, I use it for tiring - 
oral topies: lt is of+:nestirnabie value 
in literatufe ciasses, When oral reading 
is a part of the ‘prozramn. ':Obvicutly 
it can be used in’ rainy other’ subjects 
to add impetus to a drill lesson. 
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Idabo.—My pupils, grades five through 
eight, would like to exchange letters 
and post cards with pupils of schools 
in the United States, Canada, or Mexico. 
We live in northern Idaho near Lake 
Pend Oreille. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Frances Warren, Westmond School, 


RD. 1, Sagle, Idaho. 


Illinois —The pupils of my sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of Franklin 
Elementary School would like to exchange 
letters with other children anywhere. 
We are in the corn belt, about twenty- 
five miles from the University of Illi- 
nois. Address: Miss LuVerne Engelbrecht, 
122 East Water Street, Farmer City, Il- 
linois. 


Jllinois—The pupils of my _ rural 
school, grades four to eight, and I would 
like to hear from pupils and_ teachers 
in other states, Canada, and South Amer- 
ica. Our one-room schoolhouse is lo- 
cated in central Illinois in the farming and 
coal-mining area. Address all mail to: 
Miss Ruth Garber, Retreat School, District 
8, Farmington, Illinois. 


Illinois —The pupils of my rural school, 
grades two, three, six, and seven, would 
like to exchange letters and post cards 
with pupils in other states, especially 
Texas, California, Florida, Wisconsin, 
New Mexico, Wyoming, Nebraska, and 
Utah; also Mexico, Hawaii, and South 
America. Address: Miss Fannie Beer, 
Willow Tree School, Roanoke, Illinois. 


Indiana—The eighth-grade pupils of 
Sand Hill School wish to correspond with 
pupils in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Address: Miss Bernice Goodwin, 
Topeka, Indiana. 


lowa.—My pupils, grades one, two, six, 
seven, and eight, and I would like to cor- 
respond with other teachers and pupils in 
the United States and its possessions, Mex- 
ico, and Central and South America. We 
live in the heart of the corn belt. Ad- 
dress mail to: Miss Betty Sullivan, in care 
of Mr. Lyle Torpy, Cromwell, Iowa. 


lowa.—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades one through six, and eight, and | 
wish to exchange letters and post cards 
with pupils and teachers in other states, 
Hawaii, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, and South 
American countries. Address all mail to: 
Miss Helen Baucom, in care of Mr. Martin 
Hansen, R.D. 3, Glenwood, Iowa. 


lowa—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades one, six, and seven, and I would 
like to exchange letters and articles which 
would be suitable for our school museum 
with pupils and teachers of the United 
States and its possessions. Address all mail 
to: Miss Marjorie E. Wilcox, R.D. 1, Mar- 
cus, lowa. 


Kansas.—My pupils and I would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, and souve- 
nits with children and teachers of the 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades in schools 
of the United States and its possessions. 
Address: Miss Elizabeth Gentine, Viola, 
Kansas. 


Kentucky.—The pupils of my _ rural 
school, grades four, five, and seven, 
would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with teachers and pupils in other 
states, Alaska, the Hawaiian Islands, 
and Canada. Address: Mrs. Lula Carter, 
Carters School, Moreland, Kentucky. 


Massachusetts—The pupils of my 
eighth grade would like to exchange 
letters and post cards with other pupils. 
We live in an industrial city which is 
near the beaches and ocean, and about 
three miles from Whittier’s birthplace. 
Address all mail to: Miss Cecelia P. 
Hodgkins, Moody School, Haverhill, 


Massachusetts. 
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* CLUB EXCHANGE * 


THE INSTRUCTOR is always glad to be a medium whereby you 


and your pupils may correspond with other schools. 


We open 


these columns for your exchange notices. Please follow these rules. 
To develop a satisfactory correspondence, send in your notices 


EARLY. 


Try to include in your notice some point of special interest in 


your locality. 


Have your pupils answer as many of the letters received as 


possible. 


Your notice invites correspondence; therefore the chil- 


dren who write in response expect replies. 
Please do not write letters in reply to items which appeared in 
issues of. the previous school year, since many teachers may not 


now be at the addresses given. 


If your pupils wish to write to a school listed below, have them 
do so soon after your copy of THE INSTRUCTOR arrives. 

Address your notices for inclusion on this page to Club Ex- 
change, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


Minnesota.—The pupils of our school 
in grades three through eight would like 
to exchange letters, post cards, and articles 
with other schools. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Mr. Morro E. McHugh, Box 
41, Easton, Minnesota. 


Minnesota—My fifth- and seventh- 
grade pupils and I would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, and pictures 
with pupils and teachers in the United 
States, Canada, Mexico, and Alaska. We 
are located in a farming section. Address: 
Miss Ellen Pousi, 521 Sibley Avenue 
North, Litchfield, Minnesota. 


Minnesota.—The pupils and teacher of 
Wheelock School, grades one to eight, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
preducts, and souvenirs with pupils and 
teachers of other schools in the United 
States. Address mail to: Miss Mildred 
Sulland, 312 Second Avenue, N.W., Waseca, 
Minnesota. 


Montana.—The girls and boys of my ru- 
ral school, grades one, five, seven, and 
eight, would like to exchange letters and 
snapshots with pupils of other schools 
in the United States and its possessions. 
We are located in the Upper Yellowstone 
Valley. Address: Miss Carol Reed, Suce 
Creek School, Livingston, Montana. 


Montana.—The pupils of my seventh- 
grade geography class wish to exchange 
letters, post cards, snapshots, school- 
work, or souvenirs with pupils of the 
seventh or eighth grades in southern or 
eastern United States, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Mexico, Central America, and South Amer- 
ica. Address: Mrs. Thelma Powers, Mil- 
dred, Montana. 


Nebraska—The pupils of my fifth, 
sixth, and eighth grades, and I wish to 
correspond with pupils and teachers of the 
United States and its possessions. We are 
located in the sandhills region of Nebraska. 
Address: Miss Ruth Fern Erickson, Bing- 
ham, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—My fifth-grade pupils would 
like to exchange correspondence with pu- 
pils of the United States, South America, 
Mexico, Central America, Canada, and 
Alaska. We are located on the Big Blue 
River. Address: Miss Esther T. Walklin, 
1505 Juniper Street, Crete, Nebraska. 


Nebraska—The pupils of my _ rural 
school, grades two, four, and five, wish to 
exchange letters, pictures, schoolwork, and 
post cards with other pupils in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, 
and Central America. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Miss Elaine Borky, R.D. 
5, Harrison, Nebraska. 


Nebraska.—The girls and boys of my 
fifth grade and I would enjoy exchanging 
letters and cards with teachers and pu- 
pils of the United States and its possessions. 
Address: Miss Leila Mae Lute, Stella 
Elementary School, Stella, Nebraska. 


Nebraska-—My pupils of grades one 
through eight and I would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, and souve- 
nirs with pupils and teachers in the 
United States, Hawaii, Canada, Mexico, 
Central and South America, and the West 
Indies. We live near the place where the 
remains of a prehistoric elephant were 
found. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Elma Teter, Principal, Stockville, 
Nebraska. 


North Dakota.—My pupils and I would 
like to exchange letters and ideas with 
other pupils and teachers throughout 
the United States and its possessions. 
Our school is near the city of Grand 
Forks, in the heart of the fertile Red 
River Valley. The University of North 
Dakota is located in Grand Forks. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lyla J. Nelson, R.D. 1, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota. ; 


Ohio.—The pupils of my fourth and 
fifth grades would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils in other states of the 
United States. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Bertha Fuge, Chicago Avenue School, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Ohio.—The pupils of my seventh grade 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, and 
products with girls and boys in all of 
the states and territories of the United 
States. Address: Miss Mildred C. Becker, 
§12 North Broadway, Spencerville, Ohio. 


Oklahoma.—The pupils of my sixth 
grade and I would like to exchange let- 
ters, post cards, pictures, and snapshots 
with pupils and teachers of other states, 
Canada, Alaskay Mexico, Central America, 
and South America. We are located near 
the state capital. Address correspondence 
to: Miss LaVaughn Border, Box 5, Harrah, 
Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania——My eighth-grade pupils 
and I wish to correspond with other pu- 
pils and teachers in the United States 
and its possessions. We are located in 
the oil-refining section. Address mail to: 
Miss Hazel Bittenbender, 62. Elm Street, 
Bradford, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The teacher and pupils 
of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades of 
Warwick Consolidated School would like 
to correspond with other pupils and 
teachers of the United States. We are 
in a rural agricultural section with near-by 
steel mills in Coatsville, Pottstown, and 
Reading. Address: Mrs. Ada P. Philips, 


Glenmoore, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania—The pupils and teacher 
of Caslow’s School, grades one, two, four, 
five, six, and seven, would like to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and post cards 
with other pupils and teachers anywhere 
in the United States. We are located in 
the southeastern part of Pennsylvania in 
a rich farming country. Address mail to: 
Miss Florence Bose, Caslow’s School, R.D. 1, 
New Freedom, Pennsylvania. 


South Dakota.—The pupils of my rural 
school and I would like to exchange let- 
ters with pupils and teachers anywhere. 
Our Nature Club is especially interested 
in exchanging pressed flowers and tree 
leaves, A short paragraph history of each 
specimen will be helpful to us. Address all 
correspondence to: Mrs. Julia Larson, Fly- 
ing Ace School, R.D. 3, De Smet, South 
Dakota. 


South Dakota.—The pupils of the Fruit- 
dale Grammar School, grades five, six, 
seven, and eight, would like to exchange 
letters with other pupils anywhere. We 
live. near a large earth dam and_ near 
Lead, the home of the Homestake gold 
mine. Address: Mrs. Earl Follum, Fruit- 


dale, South Dakota. 


Tennessee.—The girls and boys of my 
fifth and seventh grades in a rural school 
would like to exchange post cards, pic- 
tures, and snapshots with pupils of other 
schools in the United States and its pos- 
sessions. Address: Mrs. Jewell Stinnett, 
Elkton Elementary School, Elkton, Ten- 
nessee. 


Texas.—My sixth-, seventh-, and eighth- 
grade English classes and I would like to 
exchange letters, post cards, and pictures 
with pupils and teachers of other schools 
in the United States and its possessions. 
Address: Miss Martina Buelow, Bellville, 
Texas. 


Texas.—The pupils of my rural school, 
grades five, six, seven, and eight, and 
I would like to exchange letters and 
post cards with pupils and teachers in 
other states, Alaska, Hawaii, Canada, and 
South America. Address: Mrs. Lizzie 
Harper, Hickory Hill School, R.D, 1, 
Mount Pleasant, Texas. 


Virginia.—The pupils in my fifth grade 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, 
post cards, and snapshots with pupils 
of other schools in the United States 
and its possessions. Address all cor- 
respondence to: Mrs. Howard Rolston, 
Mount Clinton School, Mount Clinton, 
Virginia. 


West Virginia.—The pupils of my fifth 
and sixth grades and I would like to ex- 
change letters, post cards, pictures, and 
snapshots with pupils and teachers of 
other schools in the United States, its 
possessions, and Canada. We are in a 
four-room graded school located in the 
coal fields of southern West Virginia. 
Address: Mr. Walter Raines, R.D. I, Box 
28, Kermit, West Virginia. 


West Virginia—The pupils of my sixih 
grade and I would like to exchange let- 
ters and post cards with pupils and teach- 
ers in the United States, Canada, and 
Mexico. Address: Mrs. C. M. Thacker, 
Switchback, West Virginia. 


Wisconsin—The pupils in grades five, 
six, seven, and eight of Pipe Lake School 
would like to correspond with other girls 
and boys in the United States and its 
possessions. , Address: Miss Genevieve 
Edholm, Pipe Lake School, Comstock, 
Wisconsin. 


Wisconsin—The pupils and teacher of 
my fifth and sixth grades would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, and souve- 
nirs with pupils and teachers of Texas, 
Florida, California, and the countries 
of South America. Address all corre- 
spondence to: Mrs. E. Haggerty, New 
Holstein, Wisconsin. : 


Wisconsin—The pupils of my rural 
school, fifth and sixth grades, and I 
would like to exchange letters and post 
cards with other pupils and _ teachers. 
Address all correspondence to: Miss Nelda 
Kurtz, Sunny View School, R.D. 3, West 
Bend, Wisconsin. 
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What to Do in Social Studies 


MARION PAINE STEVENS 


Instructor, Elementary Department, 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. 


uestions on teaching social studies will be answered 
tevens in this department. 


Address her in care of 


by Mrs. 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
Fora reply by mail, enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


What are some procedures used in teach- 
ing current events? What source mate- 
rial is there besides the daily newspapers? 


Here are some suggestions. 

1. Have a bulletin board on which 
pupils and teacher can place interesting 
items cut from newspapers or maga- 
zines. Set aside one period a week for 
the discussion of such items. 

2. Have a committee which will or- 
ganize and present the news for one 
week. The next week have reports 
from another group, and so on. 

3. If possible, each pupil should have 
his own copy of a current-events pub- 
lication intended for schools. After 
the papers have been read and studied 
at school, they may be taken home. 

4. Make use of a school radio, but 
select your current-events programs 
carefully. 

5. Make use of maps. The National 
Geographic Society, Washington, D.C., 
sells an excellent series of maps large 
enough for classroom display. 

In your social-studies classes, how- 
ever, do not study present world news 
exclusively. Take up some large topic, 
such as Communication, Air Transpor- 
tation, or Nutrition, which has an im- 
portant bearing upon the pupils’ lives. 
Use your present history and geography 
books as reference material in studying 
such a topic. 


o 


How shall I develop a unit on democracy 
to use with my second- and third-grade 
pupils? 

In planning your unit, try first to 
set down a few main objectives. Then 
think of materials and activities that 
would promote their accomplishment. 

Help the children to understand that 
to achieve democracy, individuals must 
play fair, be good sports, take turns, 
and treat each other graciously. 

The next step is to find out how the 
children can make the classroom or the 
school a better place. What services 
could the class perform for others? If 
practical, they may decide to assist 
younger children with their outdoor 
wraps, or make seatwork materials for 
them. Or they may prefer to start 
some type of salvage campaign. 
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Try to develop plans and activities 
which will help the school or commu- 
nity. Projects for primary pupils are: 

1. Cleaning up sidewalks or school 
grounds. 

2. Conducting a “Lost and Found” 
department for the school. 

3. Promoting a “Drink More Milk” 
campaign. 

4. Conducting a courtesy crusade. 

§. Clearing up a local playground. 

Another plan might be to study 
some one community interest. This 
might be investigating the local library 
or interviewing the local Farm Bureau 
agent. 

Such activities will involve making 
posters, writing notices, giving talks to 
pupils in other grades, and writing out 
rules. All of your English work may 
easily be motivated through these ac- 
tivities. Art work will be needed in 
decorating the posters. Charts and 
bulletins may be prepared and used for 
reading lessons. 

The Illustrated Unit of Work in each 
of several issues of THt INsTRUCTOR 
for the school year 1941-42 dealt with 
some phase of democratic living. I sug- 
gest that you look them over for ideas. 


e 


Where can I get inexpensive materials 
for the pupils to use in making an illus- 
trated booklet on life in the Middle Ages? 


Here are a few suggestions that may 
help you. 

Medieval Castle Life (Industrial Arts 
Cooperative Service, 519 W. 121st St., 
New York; $.30) describes feudal cus- 
toms and costumes. Pictures may be 
obtained from the same source. Con- 
sult their catalogue. 

Our Ancestors in Europe, by Jennie 
Hall (Silver, Burdett & Co., New York; 
$1.32), was written for children. It 
contains good pictures as well as sug- 
gestions for carrying on the unit. 

Inexpensive small pictures of cathe- 
drals may be secured from The Perry 
Pictures Company, Malden, Massachu- 
setts. Make your selection from their 
illustrated catalogue. 

If you have access to old issues of 
the National Geographic Magazine, you 
will probably find suitable pictures. 





ADDRESS your questions on the teachin 





Your Arithmetic Counselor 


FOSTER E. GROSSNICKLE 


Professor of Mathematics, New Jerse 
Teachers College, Jersey City, New Jersey 


State 


of arithmetic to 


Dr. Grossnickle, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial 
Department, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these columns, 
or by mail if a stamped, addres.ed envelope is enclosed. 


I am a primary teacher: Please tell me 
how much number work you think pupils 
in the first grade should know. 


The answer to this question should 
never be expressed in the number of 
basic combinations the pupil can give 
automatically. The objective of first- 
grade work in arithmetic is not to 
teach combinations, but to provide 
meaningful number experiences. 

All or most of the work should in- 
clude counting, measuring, dramatiz- 
ing, Or manipulating concrete things. 
Operation with abstract symbols, which 
is necessary for learning the number 
combinations, should be very limited 
in the first grade. 

All of the number experiences for 
this grade should be informal but well 
planned. The alert teacher will capi- 
talize on suitable situations which oc- 
cur daily, in which the number concept 
may be enriched, but she will never de- 
pend wholly on the incidental nature 
of these experiences for the number 
work of the grade. 


Sd 


What is the difference between the decom- 
position method and the equal-additions 
method of subtraction? 


For the basic facts and for examples 
in which the figures of the number 
above are larger than the corresponding 
figures below, both methods are the 
same. Thus in the following examples 
the methods are identical. 


12 48 
Se = 


The thought pattern should be “7 from 
12,” “3 from 8,” and “2 from 4.” 
Notice the phraseology is “— from —” 
and the trend of the subtraction is up- 
ward, not downward, as would be in- 
dicated if one were to say, “12 take 
away 7,” or “8 less 3.” 
The methods differ in compound sub- 
traction, as in the following example. 
72 
—38 


By the decomposition method, the 
thought pattern is “8 from 12,” and 
“3 from 6.” By the equal-additions 
method, the thought pattern is “8 
from 12,” and “4 from 7.” The de- 


composition method is often called the 
“borrowing” method, and the equal- 
additions method is frequently termed, 
very inaptly, the “borrow-and-pay. 
back” method. 

In the decomposition method, only 
the figures in the top number ar 
changed. When a figure of a number 


is changed, the next figure on the left} 


is made one less. In the equal-addition; 
method when a figure above is changed 
the compensating change is made to 
the next figure on the left in the num. 
ber below. This lower figure is alway; 
made one more. 

One important thing about the proc- 
ess of subtraction is to have the pv- 
pil understand it. 


a class by showing a subtraction exam- 
ple with dimes and pennies fastened on 
cards in bundles of ten. The equal- 
additions method is very difficult for 
third- or fourth-grade pupils. 


* 


“ 


Do you believe in “stepped-up arithmetic” 
or have you another suggestion for plac 
ing material according to grades? 


“Stepped-up arithmetic” means dif- 
ferent things to different people. If to 
you it implies allocating to grade five 
the material which was formerly taught 
in grade four, and progressively chang- 
ing the content required for each grade 
from there on, I am most certainly op- 
posed to it. A program of this kind is 
based on a false premise. It assumes 
that, because a child is in a higher 
grade, he is able to master a topic in 
arithmetic which would ordinarily be 
assigned to the pupils of a lower grade, 
regardless of his previous experiences. 

The program that I favor is the 
opposite of the stepped-up plan. A 
process should not be bunched in one 
grade, but instead it should be spaced 
through several grades. A difficult 
process should appear in cycles of dif- 
ficulty at various levels in grade prog- 
ress. Long division or fractions, for 
example, should be both stepped-up 
and stepped-down. The easier parts of 
the process should be taught at lower 
grade levels than before, and the more 
difficult phases should be placed at 
higher grade levels than before. 





Perhaps you would like to ask questions on school subjects not 
covered in “Your Counselor Service,” or questions relating to 


guidance, school management, or teaching aids. 


If so, please 


send them to us with a stamped, addressed envelope, and we 
shall be glad to answer them. 
Your Counselor Service, THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 


* 


Address these questions to 


The other columns in “Your Counselor Service” 
are found on the following pages. 


Sd 


In writing to our counselors, tell them 
the age and grade of your pupils. 
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The decomposition | 
method can readily be made rational to} 
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Associate Professor of Elemen 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tennessee 


B Solving Your Language Problems 


MILDRED A. DAWSON 


Education, 


SEND your language, spelling, and handwriting problems to 
Dr. Dawson, in care of THE INS for 


TRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 


ment, Dansville, N.Y. She will answer in these columns, 
or by mail if you enclose a stamped, addressed envelope. 


| should like to know how much written 
work I ought to expect my first- and sec- 
ond-grade pupils to do. 


First-grade children should learn to 
write their own names—at least in 
manuscript writing—early in the year. 
There is no reason why they should not 
copy brief messages and notes. 

The criterion to decide how much 
writing should be done is the physical 
and intellectual maturity of the pupils 
and their need and desire to communi- 
cate in writing. Presumably, the more 
advanced first-grade children can use 
manuscript writing without strain or 
harm, whereas less mature children 
should be permitted to engage in writ- 
ing only as they develop naturally the 
ability and desire to do so. Of course, 
writing will never be more than a small 
percentage of the first-grade child’s 
communication—and then it will be 
chiefly group compositions or copy- 
work. 

Mature second-grade children should 
learn to make the letter forms required 
in writing the common and simple 
words needed in class records, brief let- 
ters and notes (invitations, thank-you 
notes and the like), and original stories. 
Second-graders will soon learn to copy 
group compositions of the type just 
mentioned. Gradually various pupils 
will evince the ability to write inde- 
pendently. We should neither deliber- 
ately retard, nor unduly force, children 
in their writing. 

You may wish to refer to They All 
Want to Write, by Alvina Treut and 
others (Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind.; $2.54). 


~ 


My fifth-grade pupils find story writing 
very difficult. Please suggest ways that 
I can help them. 


For your own guidance, list the spe- 
cific difficulties that are most serious. 
Attack them, one at a time. Find in a 
book, or improvise, a paragraph that 
has numerous examples of the particu- 
lar skill on which you are concentrat- 
ing. Study it with the children; then 
let them copy it or take it in dictation, 
with the definite intention of writing 
it perfectly. Do this for several lessons 
if need be. Then let the children write 
an original story that uses this skill. 

Socialized correction may follow. 
Have your pupils improve two stories 
which have been copied on the black- 
board exactly as written. The first one 
should be a well-written story (to set 
up a class standard) ; the second should 
contain representative errors. Finally, 
all papers should be returned so that 
each pupil can improve his own. Cor- 
rections made by the teacher do not 
help. 

Be sure that the children are writing 
something that has a strong appeal 
for them and about which they know 
enough to guarantee fluent expression. 
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Language in the Elementary School, 
revised edition, by Paul Gordon McKee 
(Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston; $2.25), 
will give you suggestions, as will Dji- 
recting Learning in the Language Arts, 
which you may secure from me ($.70). 


e 


What is the correct mark of punctuation 
to use after the salutation, or greeting, of 
a friendly and of a business letter? 


The friendly letter or note requires 
the use of the comma after the greet- 
ing; the more formal business letter 
calls for the use of the colon. 


. 


What is the most effective method of 
teaching upper-grade spelling? Should 
words be taught as wholes or by syllables? 

The Elementary English Review for 
February, 1942, was devoted to spelling 
and vocabulary. It has an article, “Or- 
ganismic Approach to Spelling,” which 
should help you. The Psychology and 
Teaching of Spelling, by Thomas G. 
Foran (Catholic Education Press, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; $2.40), is also excellent. 

A weekly list of well-selected, cur- 
rently useful words, the pronunciation 
and meaning of which have been care- 
fully taught and then tested before 
further study, is the groundwork of the 
preferred method of teaching spelling. 

The teacher should be certain that 
every pupil uses an effective method of 
study; she should have a shorter and 
easier list for slow learners; she should 
stress a varied sensory appeal (discrim- 
inating look at the word, accurate 
hearing, clear and correct pronuncia- 
tion, thoughtful writing). Each pupil 
should study only the words which he 
cannot spell. 


* 
How can a child learn to determine which 


verbs in a list of sentences express action, 


which being, and which condition? 


I suggest that you study one class 
of verbs at a time. For instance, you 
might work with verbs of action first. 
Write very short and direct sentences 
on the blackboard describing action ac- 
tually performed by one of the pupils. 
(Jack jumped.) Write an action sen- 
tence on the blackboard for a pupil to 
act out. (Jennie, look out of the win- 
dow.) When the pupils have grasped 
the idea of action verbs, have them find 
the action verbs in sentences. 

Review the action verb briefly as 
part of later lessons before dealing 
with either of the other two classes. 
Develop each of the other types sep- 
arately, and fix the understanding in 
the pupils’ minds before a new aspect 
is taken up. 

Good teaching involves the concrete, 
meaningful development of one new 
idea at a time, and considerable prac- 
tice in using this idea before introduc- 
ing a new but related aspect. 





McClus. 


Problems in Using Visual Aids 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, 
Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


quaseroes about using visual aids will be answered by 
¥ in this de 


ment. Address him in care of 


THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


For a reply by mail, 1 a 


How can one make large wall maps of 
Europe and Asia on which can be traced 
changes of boundaries due to the war? 


Secure lantern-slide maps of Europe 
and of Asia. These may be purchased 
from Keystone View Company, Mead- 
ville, Pa., for $2.10 each. Or you can 


make satisfactory ones by tracing small . 


outline maps on pieces of clear glass, 
lantern-slide size. 

Project these maps against white or 
cream-colored window-shade material 
cut to the size desired. Have your pu- 
pils trace the outline of the map on the 
material with pencil and afterwards 
with india ink and lettering pens. Wa- 
ter colors of various hues can be used 
to indicate old and new boundaries. 
After the map is finished, fasten it to 
a window-shade roller and hang it in 
an appropriate place in the classroom. 


A 


I understand that some black-and-white 
photographic films are more sensitive to 
colors than others. Will you explain this? 


There are four types of film emul- 
sions in common use which may be 
classified as to color sensitivity. The 
first is a “noncolor” sensitive film, 
which is sensitive to some shades of 
green, violet, and ultraviolet rays, but 
mostly to blue rays. An illustration of 
this type is process film which is used 
for copying black-and-white sketches 
and drawings. 

A second type is semicolor sensitive. 
This is sensitive to yellow, green, blue, 
violet, and ultraviolet, and is known as 
orthochromatic. 

A third type is called panchromatic 
film. Practically all of the high-speed 
films which are sold today are panchro- 
matic. This film is not only sensitive to 
ultraviolet, violet, blue, green, and yel- 
low rays, but also to orange and red. 

A fourth type of film, not so com- 
monly used but particularly valuable for 
rendering distant landscapes and cloud 
effects, is infrared film. ‘This is very 
sensitive to infrared, red, and orange, 
and is but slightly sensitive to yellow, 
green, and blue rays. 

Since panchromatic emulsions more 
nearly approximate the range of color 
seen by the human eye, this type of 
film is recommended for general use. 
For portraiture, orthochromatic emul- 
sions are popular because they tend to 
render skin tones more accurately. 


Sd 


What are the educational values of mak- 
ing lantern slides? Can slides of different 
sizes be used in the same lantern? 


Making lantern slides can be an ex- 
cellent educational experience for girls 
and boys because it calls for organiza- 
tion of ideas, clarity of expression, and 
creative ability. 

In showing the slides which he has 
made, a pupil gains skill in oral expres- 
sion and has the satisfaction of sharing 


d envelop 





with others the results of his thinking. 
Other pupils enjoy such illustrated re- 
ports if they contribute to the work of 
the class and if there is evidence that 
they have been carefully thought out. 
One of the standard lantern slides 
used in schools is 344” x 4”. The oth- 
er is 2” x 2”. Lanterns which are made 
for projecting 2” x 2” slides cannot be 
used for showing the larger ones. It 
is possible, however, to secure adapters 
which will enable one to use the smaller 
slides in the larger lanterns. If the 
larger lantern is to be used for showing 
both sizes of slides, it should be 
equipped with a wide-angle lens. 


¢ 


Is it necessary to remove dust from the 
surface of negatives which are placed in 
the enlarger? If so, how can it be done? 


It is essential, in making photo- 
graphic slides, to eliminate dust from 
the surfaces of the negative and from 
the emulsion side of the slide; other- 
wise the projected picture will look as 
if it had pinholes, an effect which is 
distracting and gives evidence of poor 
workmanship. 

The best device I know for remov- 
ing dust is a large rubber syringe. By 
quickly compressing the bulb, a jet of 
air having sufficient force to blow away 
all dust particles is forced against the 
film. Any method which one might 
use to brush dust off the film has been 
found by experience to develop static 
electricity in the film, and this only 
serves to attract more dust to its 
surface. 


e 


What is the average life of 8 mm. films? 
Where can I get rental or free films 
(8 mm.) to use for educational purposes? 


‘ The Eastman Kodak Company main- 


tains that 8 mm. film will keep for an 
indefinite time if stored at a temper- 
ature of 50° or 60° F. in an atmos- 
phere which is neither too moist nor 
too dry. The only wear on 8 mm. 
film in projection is that caused by 
faulty mechanism, particularly dirty 
aperture plates, which leave scratches 
on the film that give the effect of rain 
when projected. 

The following companies, among 
others, rent 8 mm. films. 

Bell and Howell, 1801 Larchmont 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Film Classic Exchange, 505 Pearl 
St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

From The Educational Screen, Inc., 
64 East Lake St., Chicago, Ill., you 
may purchase a copy of 1000 and One, 
the Blue Book of Non-T heatrical Films. 
This catalogue is issued yearly and lists 
all the titles of free films, their sources, 
and the exchanges where they may be 
obtained. Films for which there is a 
rental fee are also listed. The price 
is $.25 to subscribers to the rm sg 
tional Screen; otherwise it is $.75. 
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HELP DEVELOP BETTER EATING HABITS; 
in America’s ; 


21,000,000 Girls and Boys 


ENSURE 
the Future of American Youth 


DO YOUR PART 
IN THE NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 


A NUTRITION-IN-THE-CLASSROOM 
CONTEST- 


WATCH THE DECEMBER ISSUE 


for complete details as to rules and awards 








Sign THE INSTRUCTOR’s Pledge of Co-operation 
in the National Nutrition Drive (see opposite page) 
Post the Pledge Conspicuously in Your Schoolroom 





THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine 
Editorial Department 
Dansville, N.Y. aie 


I have signed and posted THE INSTRUCTOR's Pledge 
of Co-operation in the National Nutrition Drive for 
children's better eating habits. 

Send me the nutrition materials indicated on the 
enclosed slips. (Mail with this coupon a separate 
slip of paper, 3" x 5", for each item desired. On 10. 
the slip write number of the item you want, your 
name, address, school, and teaching position. } 12. 
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x (Aledge of @e-cfuralion x 


iN THE 


NATIONAL NUTRITION DRIVE 





support the National Nutrition 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services in 


the 





in 


grade of 


, hereby promise to 
Program of the 





, 


School ; 





I promise to learn more about nutrition and help my 
pupils develop better eating habits. By so doing, Iam 
co-operating in the defense of the home, the school, the 


community, and the nation. 








SIGNATURE OF TEACHER 





SIGNATURE OF PRINCIPAL OR COUNTY SUPERINTENDENT 











Ee Tools with Which to Fashion Better Food Habits in America’s Youth 


woe 


el 


ou 





. The Romance of Cheese. 
. Feeding a Family at Low Cost. 


. Plan before You Eat (chart). 
. Some Sugarless Recipes developed by the Sealtest 


- The Story of Peas. 


. Manual of Foods . 


- Nutrition Study Kit. 
2. Blackboard Lessons on Food. Wheat Flour Institute. 
. Fightin’ Food. One free copy to a teacher. 


- Health from Day to Day (chart). 


- Help America Win—Oatmeal Poster. 


oo USE THE COUPON OPPOSITE 


Ready and free of charge. 


Have You Ordered These items? 


They Were First Listed in September 


. Growing Up with Milk. Carnation Company. 
. Concise Facts about 


Homeogenized Vitamin “D” 
Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation. 

Kraft Cheese Company. 
Evaporated Milk 


Milk. 
Association. 
Borden Company. 


National Dairy Products. 
Minnesota Valley Canning 


Laboratory Kitchen. 


Company. 
. - Composition and Value. H. 
J. Heinz Company. 


. Enriched Bread—What Leading Authorities Say 


about It. American Institute of Baking. 


General Mills, Inc. 


20 or 
more, for pupils, 5 cents each. Pillsbury Flour 
Mills Co. 

One for each 
pupil. Kellogg Company. 

Quaker Oats 
Company. 


* 
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16. 
17. 


20. 


31. 


32. 
33. 


34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


- Hunches for Nutritious Lunches. 


. U.S. Needs US Strong (posters and leaflets). 


Vitamin Food Chart. Cream of Wheat Corporation. 
Reprints and Home Economics Material. National 
Biscuit Company. 
Eat the Right Foods (balanced-diet poster). Amer- 
ican Meat Institute. 

Libby, McNeill 


& Libby. 


. Let’s Begin with Vitamin A. The Best Foods, Inc. 
. Sugar-less Desserts and Salads. 
. Fleischmann’s Yeast Kit. 
. Series of Nutrition Posters in Color. 


Knox Gelatine Co. 
Standard Brands. 
Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company. 


. Help Make America Strong. American Can Co. 
- How to Get the Most Out of the Food You Buy. 


General Electric Company. 

One 
for every child. National Association of Grocers 
and Manufacturers. 


U.S. GOVERNMENT PUBLICATIONS 
Children Bear the Promise of a Better World— 
Have They the Protection of Proper Food? Free 
to schools. Defense of Children Series No. 4. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Nutrition Education in the School Program. U.S. 
Office of Education, Federal Security Agency. 

A Fruit and Vegetable Buying Guide for Consum- 
ers. Agricultural Marketing Administration, U.S. 
Department of Agriculture. 

Food for Growth—Food for Freedom. U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

Eat Nutritional Foods (miniature poster). U.S. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 
The Noon Meal at School. Free to schools. Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U.S. Department of Labor. 

School Lunches in Country and City, U.S. Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics, 


One to a teacher, unless otherwise noted. 


38. School Lunches Using Farm Surpluses. U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

39. School Lunches and Education. .U.S. Office of Ed- 
ucation. 

40. Food for Thought. U.S. Office of Education. 

41. The Road to Good Nutrition. Children’s Bureau, 
U.S. Department of Labor. 

42. The Food We Live By. Nutrition Division, U.S. 
Office of Defense Health and Welfare Services. 


These Items Were First Listed in October 


023. The ABC’s of Eating for Health. 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Vitamins in Food. Kellogg Company. 

Feeding the Child for Health. California Fruit 
Growers Exchange. 

An Investigation and Report of the Nutritive and 
Health Value of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored 
Drink. Bowey’s Inc. 


Westinghouse 


043. 
O44. 


045. 


You Will Want These Items, Too 
New Additions to Our List 


The School Child’s Lunch-Box Menus. 
each pupil. Armour and Company. 
Behind the Scenes at America’s Meat Headquar- 
ters. Swift and Company. 

The Romance of Prairie Gold. Corn Products Re- 
fining Company. 

School Lunches—Quantity Recipes Using Evap- 
orated Milk. Evaporated Milk Association. 
Meats for Quantity Cookery. Armour and Com- 
pany. 

Peanuts—Their Food Value and Interesting Rec- 
ipes. National Peanut Council. 


N18. 
N19. 
N26. 
N46. 
N47. 
N48. 


One for 


57 
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* e — LAURA BRYANT 
1 e at er Teacher of Singing, Public Schools, 
* 9 * Ithaca, New York 
+ . 
fe 1 nN 19 l Pair. _ ; ADVICE to help you teach music will appear in these columns 
in answer to your estions sent to Miss Bryant, in care of 
THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. 
* Enclose a stamped, addressed envelope for a reply by mail. 
- * if 
I ike Son When the class is ready to sing, what Do you think it advisable to teach chil 
* 9 — pitch should be sounded for a song, the dren songs that use familiar tunes as my 
A key tone or the first note of the song? sical settings for new words? 
* In 1942 %& | Always give the pitch of do, the key This practice is not advisable, for 
tone. This establishes the key in which various reasons. - 
ave * the song is written. 1. Songs such as “Battle Hymn of g 
6 the Republic” and Stephen Foster mel. os 
* A . * odies to which new words are frequent. @  scie 
Mmerican How can I teach my pupils the different ly written, should be held inviolate, pa 
LCANS oo ont sats 0 ~ they may recognize Children should know the originals. cal 
* J h ° * m enatly and quichiy! 2. It is very difficult to fit word 
ee at ome in Try to make a game of learning mu- properly to music. The strong accent Alth 
ok ae sical symbols, rather than a drill. in a line of poetry set to music should ised 
Britain * Fill a space on the blackboard with fall on the strong accent of the meas- 9% grac 
all kinds of notes and rests. Using a ure in the music. One measure may j 
* ¥& | pointer, ask the class to identify them. have too many syllables, another no My . 
A ie — fel Have one person keep score and for ev- enough. This involves extra notes in a 
* mericans ; ave always fe t at * | mistake make a mark on the black- __ the original tune, slurs, all sorts of dif. need 
home in Britain... in peace time board. Point faster and faster. This ficulties. Children’s songs should be as nop 
* ...or in war. can all be done in a short time, and clean-cut and correct as any other lit- fac 
* after several trials, there will be few erature. ce 
Whether they have come over, mistakes, 3. Books of songs that will integrate yon 
* . ot . The more fun the class has during with almost any kind of program are | 
equipped with guide books, golf * the music lesson the more they will easily available. Publishers today take R. 
* clubs and cameras for a quiet * look forward to it, and the more they care to select authors who are out- a 
sojourn among Britain’s peaceful will learn. I do not mean that it is standing in their knowledge of what 1s ite 
or hein & k necessary to keep children entertained. suitable for children’s songs. Since this - 
he edgerows, historic landmarks, * Whet their minds; keep them guessing. __ is the case, there is no need to use made- a 
and the ancestral beginnings of Don’t talk; do things. over songs. heal 
* American ideals, laws and tradi- * fielc 
mn tions, or whether they have come, * 5) 
as in 1942 with steel helmets, Y R di Pp bl ual, 
* bayonets, tanks and bombers in * our nea ng TODIEMS (6) 
defense of these very ideals, by a 
— which both nations are so closely * Ss ©. 
. ° Supervisor of Elementary Schools, State Department 
bound together In common heri- of Public Instruction, Madison, Wisconsin Hon 
* tage, Americans feel that they are * 4 net! 
° ° ° ° | mag 
truly among friends—in Britain. DO YOU have atone ip teaching reading? If so, write 
ic * Miss Kibbe, in care of THE or CTOR, ditorial Depart- A 
Year after year, in happier times, sc by moll i you will enclose a stamped, addssesed envelope. usu: 
* British Railways have brought * “ee 
American travellers along the How can I get the children to tell things What should be done for pupils who have 7 
* , : : * to record on a chart? Should I reorgan- difficulty in comprehending the text of or i 
magic trail that leads into the ize their sentences? their arithmetic problems? - 
> 4 heart of Britain—the glorious, * I believe the children should first be I suggest that more time be spent in “te 
colourful panorama of History, encouraged to talk — _ = —s a — of a T 
. a teresting experience which they wish to or the new terms used in arithmetic, = 
* Literature, Tradition and Ideals. * have recorded. Emphasis at this time and also for the arithmetical use of a 
Until Victory comes, as it must should be upon spontaneity of expres- some terms which are already familiar ool 
— d will. British Rail ¥%& | sion. Later, some assistance in more to the pupils in their general reading. @ jy, . 
and will, Dritis allways con- adequate expression and better organi- Both the words and the mathematical } 
* tinue to maintain their contact 3 | zation of ideas can be given. symbols should be explained and dis- HF oy 
° ° ° ° 1 i a ;! * ° 
with their American friends In encouraging pupils to tell first cussed thoroughly before the pupils at cer 
, : * things first and to use appropriate vo- tempt to read a problem. 7 
* through their General Traffic cabulary and sentence construction, the Often the reading program empha- you 
Manager, C. M. Turner, 9 Rocke- teacher may ask: _Can you tell it an- sizes general interpretation rather than exp 
* feller Plaza. New York. N.Y 3 | other way? Which sentence do you careful reading for details. The ability 7 
euler fF laza, INCW LOrk, IN. f. like better? Do you think we should to read for details is most important in yy 
*” ® tell this first or later? understanding mathematical problems @ to, 
The first charts may consist of only and should receive special emphasis. I 
RI] TSH one or two sentences. As the pupils Call attention to arithmetical refer- No. 
* * become better able to keep longer units —_ ences in general reading, so that wide MH jyc, 
; of thought in mind, to express them- _ reading and reading in arithmetic are py, 
* RA IL WA ) S 3 | selves more fluently, and to recognize correlated in the pupils’ minds. I 
visual word symbols, the charts will be Do not hesitate to take all the time Gor 
* ke longer. necessary, either in the arithmetic pe- Hj yill, 
A helpful reference is Teaching Pri- __ riod or in the reading period, to teach 1 
mary Reading, by E. W. Dolch (Gar- the children to read the arithmetical etie 
* hk * *x* * * * * x * * x * * * rard Press, Champaign, Ill.; $2.50). material with understanding. Ne 
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Your Science 
Question Box 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 


Instructor in Science, Laboratory Schools, 
University of Chicago 


ARE you confronted with problems in your 
scienceteaching? Then write Mr. Blough, in 
care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Depart- 
ment, Dansville, N.Y. He will reply in these 
columns, or by mail if you enclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope with your question. 


Although my knowledge of science is lim- 
ited, I shall have to teach it in the fifth 
grade. How can I prepare myself? 


You can do excellent science teach- 
ing even though you cannot answer all 
the questions children ask. Do not hes- 
itate to say, “I don’t know the answer 
to your question, but I can help you 
find it.” Learn to explore reading ma- 
terials and experimental materials with 
your pupils. 

I suggest the following procedure for 
your own preliminary work on specific 
units. (1) Read the unit material in 
the text. (2) Do any exercises or ex- 
periments suggested. (3) Kead addi- 
tional material from a general science 
book. (4) If the unit lends itself to 
field trips or other such activities, en- 
gage in them yourself in advance. 
(5) If your text has a teacher’s man- 
ual, note all suggestions given in it. 
(6) Read as much supplementary ma- 
terial as time permits. (7) Investigate 
reference sources for the children. 


+ 


How can I make a satisfactory electromag- 
net? I have tried several times but the 
magnets are not very powerful. 


An electromagnet for class use is 
usually made by winding several turns 
of insulated copper wire around an iron 
nail or bolt and attaching the two ends 
of the wire to the terminals of a dry 
cell. Soft iron should always be used 
because it does not retain much of its 
magnetism after the current is shut off. 

The strength of the electromagnet 
may be increased by increasing the 
number of turns of wire around the 
nail and by adding dry cells connected 
in series. 

Your dry cells may have been worn 
out or you may not have had a sufh- 
cient number of turns around the nail. 

The following references will help 
you to make magnets and to conduct 
experiments with them. 

The Book of Electricity, by Bertha 
M. Parker (Houghton Mifflin Co., Bos- 
ton; $1.32). 

Electricity, by Glenn O. Blough, 
No. 54 in The Instructor Series of Il- 
lustrated Units (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., 
Dansville, N.Y.; $.30). 

Prove It Yourself, by Bertha F. 
Gordon (F. A. Owen Pub. Co., Dans- 
ville, N.Y.; $1.50). 

Working with Electricity, by Kath- 
arine L. Keelor (The Macmillan Co., 
New York; $1.00). 
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Will You 


“Help Yourself’ to 


a T.C.U. Check 
-when you need it most? 









a, 





We WM. 


-when sickness, accident or 
quarantine comes your way 


Thousands of teachers have “helped themselves” to a T.C.U. 
Here is how you can do it, too! 
First, you send the coupon below. That brings you all the facts 


Check in the past 40 years. 


about T.C.U. “10-Way Protection” and its low cost of 
less than a nickel a day. Then, if you wish, you enroll 
in this oldest protective organization operated exclu- 
sively for teachers. 


That’s the way you will “help yourself” to a T.C.U. 
Check when you need it most. That’s the way to make 
certain that sickness, accident or quarantine will find 
you better prepared to meet the added financial loads 
they bring. 


Sending the coupon today seems such a little thing to 
do—but how much worry and want it can save when 
bad luck comes your way. The pile of T.C.U. Checks 
has never failed any T.C.U. protected teacher in time 
of need. It will not fail you. Your T.C.U. Policy will 
pay you just what it promises—and all claim checks 
are sent by fastest air mail. Send the coupon today— 


No Agent Will Call. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


343 T.C.U. Building Lincoln, Nebr. 


REO ESD ee ANN AE ERS 





See What It May Mean 
to You to Have T.C.U. 
“10- Way Protection’’ 


$1,000 to $3,000 for accidental loss 
of life; $333 to $3,600 for major 
accidents (loss of sight or limb); 
$50 a month when totally disabled 
by confining sickness or acci- 
dental injuries (including auto- 
mobile); $50 a month when quar- 
antined and salary stopped; Cer- 
tain Hospital and Operation Bene- 
fits, Travel Identification 
Benefits, Surgeon’s Bills 
for Minor Accidents, Op- 
tional Benefits for Certain 
Complete Fractures and 
Dislocations. Policies pay- 
ing larger benefits will be 
issued you if you so desire. 


All Checks Sent by Fast 
Air Mail 










FOUNDED | 
1899 
COSTS LESS THAN A 
NICKEL A DAY FOR 
T.C.U. "10-WAY 


PROTECTION” 
a 
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Free Information Coupon 


To the T.C.U., 343 T.C.U. Bldg., 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


I am interested in knowing about T.C.U. 10-Way Pro- 
tection. Send me full details without obligation. 


Name 


Address 


State 
NO AGENT WILL CALL 


City 


59 








A DENTIST FINDS 


YOU CAN'T BEAT: PROOF! 








Maybe you too are curious 


about this claim . . 
PEPSODENT makes 














DENTIST: This ad says, “ 


Twin Tests Prove 
Pepsodent Powder Makes Teeth Twice as 
Bright as the average of all other leading 


brands”. That's a mighty strong claim! 


US: That és a pretty broad statement... but 
it’s backed with facts. Did you read the 


whole ad? 


SRR on ral)? 


‘ TEETH TWICE AS BRIGHT! 
A; he 





DENTIST: No... I didn’t go much beyond 
that headline, because i¢ seemed rather far- 
fetched. 


US: Then you missed this part explaining 
the batkground of proof behind the Twin 
Tests and the convincing fact that they con- 
firm previous laboratory findings? 





DENTIST: I'll have to admit I did... but I'd 
be even more convinced if I could examine 
the records of these Twin Tests and labo- 
ratory results which prove that Pepsodent 
polishes teeth brighter. 


FREE! Two interesting educational booklets . . 


The Pepsodent Company, Dept. 9411 
141 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois 


Please send me gratis: 


r 
i 
| 
| 0 “Seeing Double — A True Story About Identical Twins” 
| C) “Teeth and How to Care for Them” 


Name 


BC 


US: That’s exactly why we've prepared a 
“Proof Package” for all teachers for 
classroom use. It contains two short book- 
lets which conclusively prove Pepsodent’s 
superior polishing ability. 


. send for yours NOW! 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY 








FOOT AND LEG PAINS? 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, tired, aching 
feet, sore heels, or callouses on soles, may be due to 
weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl's Arch Supports and exercise 
help give relief by removing muscular and ligamentous strain 
Adjustable to aid in restoring the 
Can be changed one pair of shoes to another. 
Expertly fitted at leading Shoe, Surgical and Dept. Stores. For 
FREE foot booklet, write Dr, Scholl's, Inc., Chicago. 


—the cause of your pain. 
arches to normal. 


ARCH 


DF Scholls svercers 

















Art Questions 
Answered 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art 
University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will help you 
with your art problems. Write her in care of 
THE a we CTOR, Editorial Department, 
Dansville, N For a reply by mai , enclose 
a stamped, + envelope. 


Please describe a few simple design prob- 
lems that can be undertaken by primary 
grades. 


1. Using strips of paper left over 
from other construction problems, let 
those who wish draw rows of vegeta- 
bles for Thanksgiving dinner, or bas- 
kets of harvested vegetables. Others 
may draw the “Mayflower,” Pilgrims, 
bare trees, log cabins, or any other 
November motif. 

2. Give the children squares of col- 
ored construction paper. Help them to 
choose subjects suitable for designs. 
Encourage them to press hard en their 
crayons to get lively colors. Tell them 
to use some dark and some light colors. 

3. Suggest that the children make a 
design of curves in an, 18-inch circle. 


* 


How can we fix plaster of paris for carving 
little figures? The seventh and eighth 
grades wish to use this medium. 


Mix the powder with water. Pour it 
into paper cups. Let it stand over 
night. In the morning, peel the paper 
cup off the hardened plaster. Use these 
chunks for carving. 


e 


The eighteen elementary teachers in my 
school feel that our music is better than 
our art. How can we remedy this? 


The next time a musical program is 
scheduled to be given for the parents, 
tell the children a month ahead that 
if they try hard, you will exhibit their 
art work in the corridor that night. 

Advise the teachers to keep their art 
lessons simple enough for every child. 
Many children are not interested in art 
because the appeal of the teacher has 
been to the talented alone. The step 
drawings in THE INstRucTOoR each 
month will help the teachers to simpli- 
fy their lessons. Children love to mod- 
el with clay. So use it freely. 

Let some children paint on big tag- 
board 22” x 28” with tempera paint. 
This is a suitable size for exhibition 
purposes. [See page 28 in this issue 
for appropriate subjects. ] 

As soon as a few good pictures are 
ready, display them in the halls. When 
the children see that drawings are being 
put up, more of them will try to do 
worth-while work. At first, exhibit 
only the best pictures. Just before the 
parents come, you may decide to in- 
clude some mediocre attempts. The 
parents’ praise will inspire the children. 


Hotels and Resorts 


ARKANSAS 
Hot Springs National Park 





Hotel Eastman 


Healthful Hot Springs offers rest, 
relaxation, mountain trails, canoeing, 
golf, tennis, horseback riding in Hot 
Springs National Park. World- famed 
curative mineral baths in hotel. Rates 
from $2.00 per day single. Write for 
folder. W. E. Davis, Mgr. 


NEW YORK 
New York City 





Hotel Great Northern 


Conveniently located in midtown New 
York. Near Radio City, theatres, and 
fine shops. Large, attractive rooms, 
Popular-priced restaurant. Room and 
bath, single from $2.75; double from 
$3.85. 118 W. 57th St.; 111 W. 56th 
St. (garage adjoining). AAA hotel. 


New York City 


Parkside Hotel. Overlooks beautiful Gram. 
ercy Park, only private park in New York 
Seventeen sunny floors, two solariums, roof ter- 
races. Smart, modern, comfortable rooms. Daily 
from $2; special weekly rates. 18 Gramercy 
Park South, at 20th St. Under Knott Mgmt 


New York City 
Prince George Hotel 


Perfect location 
and friendly serv- 
ice have made the 
Prince George the 
favorite New York 
hotel of educators. 
4 restaurants, cof- 
fee shop. 3 minutes 
from famous stores 
1,000 large rooms, 


with bath. Single, 
$2.50 up. Double, 
$3.50 up. Special 





rate for educators. 
14 East 28th St. 
Send for Booklet. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pocono Mts.—Buck Hill Falls 


The Inn. Only 3 hours from New York and 
Philadelphia. 4,000-acre estate of scenic splen- 
dor in the Poconos—offering a wealth of health 
in tonic mountain air. Utmost in sports. Se 
lected clientele. Write for booklet and rates. 
N. Y. Office, 630 Fifth Avenue—ClIrcle 5-5620. 











1 
First 
Thanksgiving 


TULL LANA LA 


aay _~ PICTURE 
(9 POSTERS 


2 
Corn Field 
& Pumpkins 
3 


Harvest 
& Turkeys 


IN PANEL FORM 
TOBUILDUP 


4 
Pilgrims’ 
Thanksgiving 





Fascinating group projects with valuable eye and hant 
coordination. Art panels are simple, artistic, authente 


Four heavy panels 12x36; also bright color papen 
printed in outline, all keyed for guidance in cutting 


pasting. Complete in heavy envelope. 50c postpaid. 


OTHER SUBJECTS (Similar sets of 4 panels and color papers. 


No. 705 Christmas No. 709 Dated 

No. 711 Desert Life No. 710 Japa 

No. 700 American Indians No. 706 Land’ Transportation 

No. 708 Eskimo . 707 Air and Wa 

Ne 712 Pioneer Transportatice 

No. 713 Chinese 
Sets SOc postpaid, any 5 sets $2.25 postpaid. 
TEACHER’S GUIDE 
A classified catalog of over 3,000 approved aids for teachers ® 
economy prices. 88 pages illustrated. Mailed FREE. 


Beckley-Curdy 


1634 INDIANA AVENUE - CHICAGO 
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serv- As every teacher knows, colds cause more 
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re them other ailment. To help you teach cold 
> York @ hygiene intelligently and interestingly, 
cators. send for this— 
s, cof- P 
a HEALTH PROJECT—consists of: 
rooms, 9 1, TEACHER’S MANUAL—a 24-page booklet, 
Single, @} “mMAN’s ENEMY, THE COMMON COLD,” au- 
a thoritatively written, many illustrations. 
cators. i 2. A LETTER-WRITING PROJECT— illustrated 
th St sheets for all your pupils. These sheets 
ooklet. % show the child how to write a composi- 
tion about colds. 
3. SAMPLE PACKAGES OF SMITH BROTHERS 
COUGH DROPS—one for each child in your 
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ic splen- class. 
f health 


4. Posters for the classroom. 

Thousands of teachers have used this 
material to excellent advantage for Hy- 
giene, English and Homeroom Projects. 
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Smith Brothers, Inc., 
Dept. A-1, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 

Please send me FREE the Teacher's Manual with 
pupils’ letter-writing sheets, posters and samples of 


Smith Brothers Cough Drops. I agree to use the 
Material in my classroom. I teach pupils. 
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The Winner 


(Continued from page 45) 


(Johnny enters.) 

LAURA—Put the box right on this 
table, please, Johnny. 

JOHNNY—O.K., Miss. 
day for the grocers. 

SPIRIT OF SELFISHNESS (aside)—And a 
big day for me. Do you hear that? No- 
body is thinking of anything but eating. 

JOHNNY—Three cans of corn, three 
cans of peas, three pecks of potatoes, and 
three boxes of raisins. That will be two 
and a quarter, Miss. 

LAURA—Here’s the money, Johnny, 
and thank you. 

JOHNNY—Thank you, Miss. (Exifs.) 

RICHARD—We'll have to divide these 
potatoes into three lots, won’t we? 

NELL—I'll get sacks. (She exits.) 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING (aside)—I 
begin to suspect something. 

(Nell returns with the sacks. While 
they are dividing the potatoes, another 
knock is heard and Arthur admits Toby.) 

TOBY—Hello, here are the things that 
Mrs. Roberts ordered—three dozen or- 
anges, three pumpkins, and three bunches 
of celery. (He puts them on the table.) 

LAURA—That’s fine. Here’s the mon- 
ey. We would like the change in War 
Stamps. 

ToBY—That’s the spirit! A lot of my 
customers are doing the same these days. 
(He takes the money and gives her the 
Stamps.) Happy Thanksgiving to all! 
( Exits.) 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING (fo Spirit of 
Selfishness) —Did you hear that? 

JASMINE—Couldn’t we start putting 
these things in boxes now? 

ARTHUR—I don’t see why not. I'll get 
the boxes. (He exits.) 

SPIRIT OF SELFISHNESS (aside) —I won- 
der why they want to put them in boxes. 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING—You would 
never suspect, of course, but I think I 
know. 

(Arthur returns with boxes. As they 
begin to pack, a knock is heard.) 

NELL (opening the door)—Hello, Sam. 

LAURA—We need three bottles of milk, 
Sam. 

sAM—Here you are, Miss Laura. Hap- 
py Thanksgiving. (He goes out.) 

JASMINE—I'll get out the names and 
addresses that were given us at the Com- 
munity Center and label the boxes. (She 
gets a notebook from her purse and 
starts to write labels. Then she looks up.) 
Who shall I say sent them? 

ARTHUR—Oh, don’t use our names! 

LAURA—Let’s say, “From the Spirit 
of Thanksgiving.” 

JASMINE—That’s just the thing! 

(Spirit of Thanksgiving smiles tri- 
umphantly at Spirit of Selfishness.) 

NELL—I'm glad we took after-school 
jobs, so we could buy these things. 

JASMINE—So am I! (She fastens on 
the last label.) ‘There! 

ARTHUR—Do you think these will fit 
into our bicycle carriers, Richard? 

RICHARD—Yes, I think so. Can you 
carry one on your bike, Laura? 

LAURA—I'm sure I can. 

NELL—Jasmine, we might take a walk, 
while the others deliver the boxes. 

JASMINE—Good! Let’s get our coats. 

(They put on their wraps.) 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING—Well, there 
doesn’t seem to be any place for you in 
this house, Selfishness. 

SPIRIT OF SELFISHNESS—I guess not. It 
looked like the right place to me, but I 
know when I’m licked. Well, I'll surely 
find a place right near by. 

SPIRIT OF THANKSGIVING—Perhaps— 
but this year you may have a harder 
time than you expect. 

(The children pick up the boxes and 
go out laughing and talking. Spirit of 
Selfishness slinks out behind them, and 
Spirit of Thanksgiving takes off her cloak 
and settles down in the rocking chair.) 
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Give your girls the right answers to these 
questions and all the others they would like 
to ask about menstrual hygiene in a light- 
hearted little booklet —“As One Girl To 
Another”! 

Send today for as many copies as you need 
to distribute to your classes. They will be sent 
to you promptly without cost or obligation 
by the makers of Kotex* Sanitary Napkins. 


Answers: |, 4, 6, 8 are O. K.— but 2, 3, 5, 7 better wail. 


Mail this coupon to: 

Post Office Box 3434, 

Dept. IN-11, Chicago, Illinois. 
Please send me --_--- ‘free copies 
of “As One Girl To Another” 
to distribute to my classes. 


(*®T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 
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Send 
101 


Collection in- 
cludes over a 
dozen national 
and patriotic 


“101 Best Songs” carefully compiled 
for school use- graded and special 
eceasion songs home, folk, patriotic 
and religious melodies — words and 
music complete! 

10 cents per single copy 

$1.00 per dozen copies 

$7.63 per hundred copies 

postpaid 


THE CABLE COMPANY 
Dept. N 228 S. Wabash 


: Send for Chicago, Il. 


Free Sanie------~-= 


(Enclose 5S cents to cover cost of 
postage and packing) 





Address __—____- - 2 

















Be Your Own. 


MUSIC 


Learn Your Favorite 


Instrument at Home. 


Play by note, l’iano, Violin, 

Tenor Banjo, Guitar Accor 

dion Saxophone or any 

other instrument Wonder 

ful improved method Sim 

ple as A. BL C No “numbers” or trick music. Cost 

verage only n few ent » day Over JFO0O.000 

tudent 

FREE BOOK. Send coupon today for Free Booklet 
and V’rint and Picture Sample ex 

plaining this method in detail ention favorite in 

strument. Instrument upplied when needed, cash or 


U. S. School of Music, 611 Brunswick Bldg., N 


Y. ¢ 

U. 8. Schoo! of Music, 611 Brunswick Bidg., N. Y¥. C. 
Please send me Free Booklet and Print and Picture 
Nampl I would like to play (Name Instrument) 

i you 
Instrument Instr 
Name 
Address 
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Half the permanent rate! About twice the protection 
for the next 4 years! All Standard Provisions! Cash, 
Loan, Paid-up, Extended Insurance Values ! Proceeds 
may be used as monthly income! Current Dividend 
rate 914% of annual Premium. Pestel Hes No 


Agents! Insurance is vital. Mell Coupon Now! 
 latecaheeledrl heehee iets lela tate tele bette’ 


= Postal Life Insurance Company H 
® 511 Fifth Avenue, Dept. M-113, New York ¢§ 
. Gentlemen: Mail me full details of your . 
: Modified 4 Policy and rates at my age. . 
’ 
: Name . 
= 
§ Occupation a ; Age H 
: 
§ Address eS 
eeuenes aeees as sesenl 








U. S. GOVERNMENT 


JOBS FOR TEACHERS 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Teachers have a big advantage because of their 
training and education. Thousands of appoint- 
ments being made. Write immediately to Frank- 
lin Institute, Dept. $227, Rochester, N. Y., for 
$2 page Civil Service book and free list of posi- 
tions for teachers with full particulars telling 
you how to qualify for them 


SPECIAL WORK FOR 


Karn ap to $23 in a week and 
o investmer . 


in n t rite fully, . age jiresa size 
Fashion Frocks, Inc., Dept. 45071, Cincinnati,O. 





SCHOOL 


your own dresses Free. No canvass 





Invitations - Announcements | 
e 100 hand-engraved $10.00 
]@ Ing Including two sets of envelopes 


100 Imitation Engraved $3.50 
100 Visiting Cards - $1.00 


N. Ott Engraving Co., 1034 Chestnut St., Philadelphia,Pa. 


Write for Samples 
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A Study of Glass 


(Continued from page 15) 


6. As safety glass in vehicles used 
for war purposes. 
7. For periscope mirrors in tanks. 
8. In cloth for military equipment. 
9. In bomb sights, target finders, 
and so on. 
10. In medical equipment. 
11. For bottles in which to store 
blood plasma. 
12. In the form of glass fiber as fil 
ter material in portable blood-plasma 
transfusion kits. 
13. In cylinders for modern blue 
print machines. 
14. In photoelectric cells that de- 
tect bogus money and forgeries, pick 
up fingerprints, and operate con 
cealed burglar alarms. 

IV. Activities. (Our list does not in 


| clude all the possibilities. It should be 











TEACHERS 
| 


regarded merely as suggestive.) 
A. List some familiar things made of 
glass. 
B. Make a picture collection of rare 
pieces of glass. 





C. Find as many unusual uses of glass 


as you possibly can. 

D. Visit a glass factory and write a re- 
port on how glass is made. 

E. Visit a museum or other place 
where there is a collection of fine glass. 
F. Write an account of how people 
lived before glass was in common use. 


G. Write a story about interesting 
facts learned, such as the following. 
1. The earliest known piece of 


ball-bead, is in a 
museum in Oxford, England. 

2. The Portland vase is perhaps the 
most valuable single piece of glass 
in the world. It was made about 
7®a.D. in Rome. 

3. The largest piece of glass in the 
world is the 200-inch “eye” for the 
world’s telescope, located 
in Mount Palomar Observatory, in 
California. 


glass, a large 


largest 


H. Write an illustrated story about a | 
collection of old, rare, or fine glass | 


that you have seen. 

I. Report on how mirrors are made. 

J. Discuss reasons why the government 

is planning to standardize the size and 

style of glass jars, bottles, and so on. 

K. See films on glass making. 

V. Outcomes. 

As a result of our study, added inter- 
est was evident in other activities, par- 
ticularly in the field of health, promoted 
by the school to aid in the war effort. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Books— 

Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia (Comp- 
ton). 

Glass and Bricks, Unit Study Books, No. 
304 (American Education Press). 

Hanson, Jean E.: The Story of Glass, 
No. §2 in Instructor Literature Series 
(Owen). 

It’s Fiberglas (Owens-Corning Fiberglas 
Corp., Toledo, Ohio). 

Rogers, Frances; and Beard, Alice: 5000 
Years of Glass (Stokes). 

A Short Story of Technical Glassware 


(Corning Glass Works, Corning, 
N.Y.). 

World Book (Quarrie). 

Writers’ Program, Pennsylvania: The 


Story of Glass (A. Whitman). 

Films— 

The Making of Safety Glass, 2 reels, 
16 mm. or 35 mm., sound or silent 
(Ford Motor Co., Dept. of Photog 
raphy, Dearborn, Mich.). 

New Romance of Glass, 2 reels, 16 mm., 

(Y.M.C.A. Motion 

Picture Bureau, 347 Madison Ave., 


New York). 


sound or silent 


Note: “Glass Goes to Work for Uncle 
Sam,” in My Weekly Reader No. 3, for 
Sept. 28—Oct. 2, 1942 (American Educa- 
tion Press), gives interesting recent in- 
formation on the subject. 
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stand for FREEDOM 


in every step you take 









America’s 


OTHER STYLES 


‘5 af 56° 


% 


You're taking plenty of 
Steps these days—and 
Enna Jetricxs will sup- 
port you in every cause, 
on every occasion, 
Spirited styles, freedom 
in action, and superlative 
fit make them the standby 
of busy feet. See them at 
your local dealer’s. 


ENNA JETTICK SHOES, Inc. 
Auburn, N. Y. 


me 
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Splints for the Red Cross 


(Continued from page 31) 


Using a try square and pencil, draw a 
line across the 4” width of one of the 
long strips, at the center. 

Placing the point of a compass on the 
exact center of this line, describe a circle 
234” in diameter. 

Now saw this strip in half along the 
center line. This leaves two strips 3” x 
4’ x 3’ with half circles described at one 
end of each piece. 

Place these three-foot pieces, one at a 
time, in a vise, and, with a coping saw, 
cut out the half circles with care. 

Sand each piece until all edges are per- 
fectly smooth. Pupils who are not quite 
capable of accomplishing the more de- 
tailed operations may be given this sand- 
ing job, as it has been found that each 
pupil likes to feel that he at least had a 
hand in constructing the splints for the 
Red Cross organization. 


The splints are now ready to be drilled. 
Drill holes exactly 6” apart down the 
center of each half of the splint, begin- 
ning at the squared ends and drilling 
them singly. If a power drill is not avail- 
able, a fine job can be done with a hand 
drill. The holes should be at least ie” 
in diameter, to accommodate a stove bolt 
M6” x 1” with a thumbscrew. 

After the holes have all been drilled, 
the splints may be stained or shellacked. 

The splints are now ready to be as- 
sembled. As shown in the sketch on 
page 31, they are held together with two 
stove bolts and thumbscrews. There is 
a half circle at each end of the splint. 

When all the splints are assembled and 
ready for delivery to the Red Cross or its 
school representative, the class may de- 
cide to elect a committee to make the 
presentation. 





The Friendly Books 


(Continued from page 41) 


then touches his eyes lightly with her 
fingertips and waves her wand. He 
falls asleep. She tiptoes out.) 

MOTHER'S vorcE—Paul, Paul, are you 
all right? 

PAUL (waking up)—Why, yes, I am 
ali right. 

MOTHER’S VOICE—You have been quiet 
so long that I was uneasy about you. I’m 


sorry I couldn’t find something for you 
to do. Were you lonely? 

PAUL—No, I had lots of company— 
Hiawatha, Daniel Boone, Tom Sawyer, 
Huck Finn, Alice in Wonderland, and 
Dorothy, and— 

MOTHER'S VOICE (amazed)—Paul, are 
you feeling well? i 

PauL (laughing)—Indeed I am, Mom! 





Teaching Home Safety in Wartime 


(Continued from page 26) 


Dried fruits in tin box, 2 packages 
Bouillon (or imitation-beef broth), 
10 cubes 
Cocoa, 1 small can 
Coffee or tea, for adults, %4 pound 
Salt, small glass jar 
H. Prepare bulletins about blackouts 
and air-raid shelters. Collect safety 
information from newspapers, period- 
icals, and the local defense council. 
I. Completion of individual plans. 
J. Making labels for equipment. 


V. Evaluation and checking. 
A. Descriptions of completed air-raid 
shelters in the homes. 
B. Arrangement of an air-raid shelter 
to use in a dramatization or to illus- 
trate necessities to parents. 
C. Preparation of bulletins or other 
types of information for the home. 


EDITORIAL Note: Similar material on 
this topic, by Dr. Cottrell, has been pub- 
lished in recent issues of Safety Edu- 
cation. 





An Experience in Storekeeping 


(Continued from page 23) 


3. Writing brief descriptions. 
4. Doing careful written work. 
5. Building vocabulary. Many new 
words were added to the speaking 
vocabularies of the children by the 
teacher’s using these words frequent- 
ly in conversation, so that the word 
and meaning became a part of the 
child’s speaking and thinking vocab- 
ulary. Some of these words were: 
advertisement, inventory, sturdy, de- 
partment, attractive, arrange, pur- 
chase, display, inspect, assortment, 
expense, assemble, profit. 

D. Spelling. 
1. Spelling correctly all words in 
written English work. Difficult 
words were anticipated and listed 
on the blackboard to be copied. 
Individual children learned in sep- 
arate spelling periods all words in- 
correctly spelled in written work. 
2. Making and learning spelling lists 
of words most frequently encoun- 
tered. 
3. Writing games, such as the fol- 
lowing: Make a correctly spelled 
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list of things that can be bought 
in a furniture store, of the tools 
and materials used in the making of 
the furniture, of the different pieces 
of money. 

E. Arithmetic. 
1. Counting and taking inventory 
of stock, as: 10 cradles, 11 beds. 
2. Learning to make well-formed 
digits. 
3. Measuring as the need arose in 
construction activities and in poster 
making. 
4. Measuring to learn approximate 
dimensions of articles when writ- 
ing descriptions for catalogue. 
5. Counting money (to $1.00). 
6. Making change (from $1.00). 
With the exception of the dishes, 
a limit of one article to a customer 
was imposed, so no difficult addition 
problem was encountered. 

F. Handwork. 
1. Constructing and finishing fur- 
niture, making rugs, quilts, dishes, 
and so on. 

(Continued on page 67) 





Help your pupils learn First Aid 


with Johnson & Johnson’s 
fine CHART! 


FIRST AID CHART 
== 
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This big wall chart will give your students a dramatically 
clear picture of proper First Aid treatment for all sorts of in- 
“2 juries. Illustrations, diagrams, and simple instructions are all 

carefully arranged so that anyone can se¢ immediately WHAT 
TO DO in case of bleeding . . . shock . . . or other emergencies. 





To get this valuable First Aid Chart simply send 10¢ in coin—to cover mailing 
and handling—to Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, New Jersey. It’s poster- 
size—22 inches wide by 30 inches long—and fully illustrated! 


impress your pupils with the need for First Aid 
treatment of minor injuries, too . . . those little 
cuts, scratches, burns, or blisters which, if ne- 
glected, can lead to serious trouble. 

Band-Aid, the Johnson & Johnson ready-made 
adhesive bandage, is an ideal protective dressing 
to stick on little hurts after they’ve been properly 
attended to, 





’ i ae 
Johnson & Johnson, New Brunswick, N 


Gentlemen: copies of your First Aid Chart. 


send me 
Please sen £ for cash oO 


Tam enclosing 10 


Address acerca aaa OOTTET 


City or Town 


School 


NEW BRUNSWICK, N. J. CHICAGO, ttt, 


The World's Largest Manufacturer of Surgical Dressings 
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If Books Could Talk 
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(Continued from page 40) In 
ORANGE JACKET—Nevertheless, the the pictures on my pages. Her pencil 
treatments are severe and expensive and cut right through, and all of the marks 
are usually preventable. are still there. 
BROWN JACKET—Will you speak a lit- BROWN JACKET—That was bad, but 
tle louder, please? I can’t hear what you imagine having a puppy chewing up your 
are saying. pages! Ugh! Amer 
PURPLE JACKET—Can’t you hear? GRAY JAcKET—Over there is a boy Amer 
nvd e ur Maybe you have dog’s-ears. eating cookies and letting the crumbs Ann 
BROWN JACKET—Dog’s-ears!} What drop between the pages of his book. Beck 
are they? PURPLE JACKET—I saw something to- Book 
’ Bradl 
PURPLE JACKET—I couldn’t say, but day that made me shudder from preface Briste 
, I've heard something about books having to index. Cable 
dog’s-ears. Ask Blue Jacket. ALL—What was it? Cent 
BLUE JACKET—Yes, I had a case of PURPLE JACKET—I wo boys were pull- Chris’ 
that, too. Dog’s-ears are caused when ing on one book. Pulling, mind you! Denis 
people turn down the corners of pages. Pulling hard! Both wanted it. || Flana 
The pages crack in the creases and many BROWN JACKET—What happened? Was | Grege 
corners fall off. Some people deliberately it torn? | ov : 
wear us out. PURPLE JACKET—Well, no, but it Quak 
BROWN JACKET—But some others help might have been if a third fellow had | Coe 
us keep in good condition. There are not warned the boys to be careful. | | Rodet 
two girls over there now who are help- hope they remember what he told them. | 
Try the Alka-Seltzer A-B-C ers. One just opened a new book the GRAY JACKET—If boys and girls like | 
correct way and the other reminded her us, why are they so careless? Why can’t | Ameri 
Cold Comfort Method neighbor to use a paper bookmark. they— | Centr 
GRAY JACKET—Not all girls are so ORANGE JACKET—Sh! Some children Davis 
Alka-Seltzer. Take it to comfort the headache thoughtful. Yesterday I saw a girl car- are coming this way. Be quiet and look peers 
and that “ache-all-over” feeling. rying one of our family on her head, and interesting! Perhaps they know how to Radic 
; the book fell face down on the dusty appreciate good books. rat 
Be careful. Get more rest than usual, dress floor. : | Thaye 
B wisely, stay out of chilling drafts, get your daily ORANGE JACKET—I heard about a boy EpitortaL = Nore: Forward with 
Pe f ‘it ; tho left his lib : k j = Rati Books” is the 1942 slogan for Children’s l 
quota of vitamins. who left his library boc ok in the nursery Book Week. By writing to Albert RM | 
ime and the baby tore it to pieces. Of (Crone, Director, Book Week Headquar- Dari-F 
Comfort your throat, if it’s raw and raspy from course, the baby was not to blame, but ters, 62 West 45th Street, New York, (Bo 
( the cold, by gargling with Alka-Seltzer. Just dis- the book has never come back. you may _ a es of ba | Wheat 
solve two Alka Seltzer tablets in half < s 2 is ; tions and other material that will help || Oat 
: € two - = - t a n = a _ S PURPLE JACKET—The worst treatment you to make this observance a vital part | 
of warm water. Use this soothing gargle—olten. I ever had was from a child who traced of your November activities. } 
Try these Alka-Seltzer ABC’s—You'll Classit 
never know how much better they i oe 
can make you feel until you do! l 
Ser ur * . Alka-! 
Ccmabenains Thanksgiving in a Hat Amer 
Good ee Dr. Se 
LN (Continued from page 45) ipana 
a . Johnso 
MAGICIAN— But, tell me, did you ever see Noten 
PACKAGE OR Twiddledeedee and twiddlededum One get a flag on a stick? Pepsoc 
GLASS AT ALL You never know what will come. This is the flag our forefathers brave | Smith 
DRUG STORES . y 
PUMPKIN— Won for you and me. 
I am the pumpkin you put in your pies. The red, white, and blue tells me and INST 
1 I also was known to the Indian wise. you, Americ 
CHRISTMAS Santa’s MAGICIAN— “Be thankful, for you are free.” Frankl 
PICTURF — Yankee Doodle, clickety click, STAGE AUDIENCE (rise and salute the || Nation 
POSTERS Sleigh and Now I'll do my very best trick. flag)— U. S. 
- Reindeer » catche p f - hich dee fiance , > 
ienclien Nietiadn Oy tniieans - - cate hes hol ’ of ‘ — u = ing pion to ™ flag. 
eho 8? Galoand Gene . . pant FORM a as been resting inconspicuously on f € iS 1S 2 promise | make: } Pastel 
Morning brim of the Hat. Many flags or bright To work, and help, and do my best pw 
Ideal for Cl 4 pennants are attached to this string. The To keep my country great. —_ 
—— Singing Magician swirls them through the ai They bow their heads and place hani 
Carols Magician swiris them through the air as (1 bey bou their beads and place hand 
Use and for : - he talks.) in prayerful attitude.) 
The thrill of holiday anticipation adds gest to these four " / di rect the , h k ; ] h eal 
Christmas Greeti fascinating panel projects. Afford valuable training in FLAG-BEARER (holding erect the Amer- 1 thank my Heavenly Father, 
ris as ree ings eye and hand coordination, group cooperation, color sense. - és ” ; li »| p .T d . d 
Roar henep panels 62200; cle Geleke otter pacer ican flag, “pops up” immediately)— As all children should, 
ine “— all a for —- > cutting and Every magician pulls flags from a hat. For home, and rest, and loving care, Americ 
asting omplete in heavy envelope, § atpai , ° ° " 
Do you know the Geography Setar wg cmeoues That’s a very old-time trick. And daily food so good. ] 
origin of Christmas pale cous tee Oe Indeatrice Crops — | = 
No. 720 United States ® Acta | nc. 
bells—or the candles? No. 722 Me ee entral America : No. 75 Canada, Alaska, | 
oF Australia, New Zealand, -_ stnaaionn | 
No. 730 G —*. of Our Nation Ritetery) » 4 similar panels s, 
Say By >a States, Possessions, aval | Fashi 
This fascinating and ——_ book gives you the 6 ‘ ont 6s pesteatd DE * 98 . a “ 
answers to hundreds of questions about Christmas, A classified catalog of ove ‘oved aids fo: A tl D R | Mecen 
It contains valuable data on the origin and use of | *ce#°™’ prices. pages fiiustratea” Welcaresa. ” An Tm1s ce ay eunion | 
63 Christmas customs and symbols. Also contains 
complete words and music of 57 carols and songs. (Continued from page 47) | 
Handeomely bound in blue and silver cover. & Moen 
Price only ean aa postpaid. | (One or all of the Spirits of Service- (All sing the three songs.) | Olive. 
The RODEHEAVER ! c 1634 INDIANA AVE. . CHICAGO men of 1917 sing “My Buddy.”) FIRST SPIRIT SAILOR—This Armistice | 
e HALL-MACK Co. FIRST SOLDIER—After seeing so many Day reunion has been the finest we have | 
924 Ninth Street, Winona Lake, Indiana. of our pals killed and wounded, it’s going had in many a year. Let us top it of Clived 
A SERVICE to be terribly hard to drive out hate from by singing our National Anthem. Enna . 
(All rise and then sing “The Star- mie 
TO BUSY PROFESSIONALS our hearts, but if we have to choose be- (Al rise and then sing ~~ ore | on & 
BUVING SHEET Twelve years experience: Thesis and manuscript re- tween getting revenge and getting a last- Spangled Banner. A flashlight is turnes I 
ask ay deaier CERTIFIED E search, bibliographies, outlines, reviews, talks. Book ing peace— on the First Soldier, who takes a large | 
ED EDIT on sex problems for teachers, ministers, parents, and & pe . ; : . ’ | 
TION older adolescents. Ask specific rates for your needs. SERVICEMEN OF WORLD WAR nt (fo- American flag from the wings and hold | British 
re A, ia cory VERA GREGORY gether) —We'll take peace! it during the singing.) 5 Quite 
0 Selections 333 East Deaderick Ave., Jackson, Tennessee . r . > f “ _—) 2 
MUSIC PUBLISHING CO. SECOND SPIRIT SOLDIER—You are right, EDITORIAL NOTE: The Marines’ § | 
boys, but first you must win the present Hymn” is in The New American Song@ | 
erin Wan STBEET NYC md y sl cee Book, published by Hall & McCreary mae 
Wat. : : Co., Chicago. “Remember Pearl Har-§ ——— 
MAKE MONEY! FREE BARGAIN CATALOG SECOND sOLDIER—Right! Let’s get bor” and “Angels of Mercy” are pub- 
. back into the spirit of fighting men b lished by Republican Music Corp., New 
GIVE A SCHOOL CARNIVAL ! 25,000 books of all ali a ° ° = : a oe co Company, — 
Rural schools can raise money as publishers listed in our 48th : os —— ” York, publishes “Don’t Sit under the 
wellas town schools. Annual Bargain Catalog of 320 pages. Old-time favorites FIRST MARINE—" The Marines’ Hymn! Apple Tree.” “The Caisson Song, 
Free Instruction Book and Catalog oan a Ba agen ogg Aw a Fiction, Juvenile, His- FIRST SAILOR—‘Anchors Aweigh!” from “U.S. Field Artillery March,” 
cie pplying schools, colleges, libraries ‘ . 7 ” Ss blished b 
- and thousands of individual ae Send postcard FIRST SOLDIER— The Caisson Song! ousa, is pubdlishe y Carl Fischer, A. 
Central Carnival Supply Co. today for our new 1943 catalo; “Bargains in FIRST SP4 siege ol Il New York. All other songs are it 
113-15-17 Nichélas Omaha, Nebr. | | Books.” THE BOOK SUPPLY %o., Dept. 123, SPIRIT SOLDIER—ets sing all [Legion Airs, published by Leo Feist 
564-566 West Monroe St., Chicago, Ili. three of them. Inc., New York. 
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Make Your Own 
Slides on Your 
Typewriter—use 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 


TYPEWRITTEN RADIO-MATS 
MESSAGES yee “4 —s Hoey 
eontin, Aamerer Queen. CO... INC. 
Accept no substitute. Daytona Beach, 
lorida 
Dept. S. 
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Keys to Tests 


(Continued from pages 24 and 25) 


A TEST ON PRONOUNS 


I. 1. she 3. he 3.2 7. they 
2. he 4. she 6. they 8. he 
IL 1. they 4. he 7. it 10. it 
2. he S. it 8. they 11. it 
3. she 6. she 9. she 12. we 
. 1. your gloves 6. his car 
2. his bicycle 7. their farm 
3. their cart 8. your letter 
4. her dress 9.. his badge 
5. her hat 
. 1. she 4. he 7. they 10. she 
2. he 5. we 8. she 
3. they 6.1 9. we 


A FOURTH-GRADE 
GEOGRAPHY TEST 


- west 7. west 13. east 

- west 8. south 14. a continent 
- west 9. east 15. an island 

. West 10. south 16. an island 
. east 11. north 17. a peninsula 
- west 12. east 18. a continent 


A TEST ON BRITISH INDIA 


6F 121.T 16F 21. 
ar tS ME 
.T 13..T WFR i 23. 
9 F 4F 19. F 24. 
10.T 15. T 20.T~ 25. 


es 2 oe Cae BZ 


GAMES FOR LITERATURE 

. Pinocchio 

- “Old Pipes and the Dryad” 

. A Christmas Carol 

. King of the Golden River 

. A Dog of Flanders 

. “The Legend of Sleepy Hollow” 
. “The Great Stone Face” 

. The Jungle Book 

. Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
. Peterkin Papers 

. Blue Bird for Children 

. Toby Tyler 

. “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves” 
. Robinson Crusoe 


“Rip Van Winkle” 

Little Women 

The Odyssey 

Peter Pan 

The Prince and the Pauper 
Dr. Dolittle 8. Aladdin 


. Ben Hur 9. Black Beauty 
. The Jungle 10. Call of the 
Book Wild 
Treasure 11. Little Black 
Island Sambo 


. Tom Sawyer 12. Oliver Twist 
. Men of Iron 13. Little Men 
. Beautiful Joe 


A TEST ON CONDUCT 
AND CITIZENSHIP 
3. F 7 a 9. F 
4. F 6. T 8. F 10. F 


A TEST ON HOMONYMS 


. by; buy 17. two; to; too 

. brake; break 18. rain; rein; 
tale; tail reign 
need; knead 19. pair; pare; 

. tear, tier pear 

. night; knight 20. oar; ore 

. no; know 21. sow; sew; so 

. their; there 22. road; rode; 


. Waste; waist rowed 

. vale; veil 23. rays; raise; 
. isle; aisle raze 

. profit; prophet 24. cent; sent; 
. right; rite; scent 


write; wright 25. I; aye; eye 


. peal; peel 26. peer; pier 
. Vain; vein; 27. cite; site; 


vane sight 


. air; heir 


A TEST IN ARITHMETIC 
7. $2.25 10. 37% 


. 35 6. $2.50 9. $1.20 12. 10 
. length 7. less 11. sugar 
. weight 8. quart 12. time 
. ten bottle 13. area 
. $18.75 9. time 14. four 
. gallon 10. 36 inches 15. Eggs 
. is 


» $935 4. 3 
2. 8 5. $18.75; $25.00 
3. $10,000 6. 75 
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NEW EDUCATIONAL KIT 
shows each step 
in the manufacture 





e@ Large (8 x 10) photographs 


of RAYON 





e Simple, easily understood descriptions 


e Actual samples of each step in the process 


e@ Seat-work sheet for each student 


HERE’S AN EXCELLENT program 
for the study of one of the most 
important products manufactured 
in America. Rayon is featured in 
every textile field... clothing of 
every type, home furnishings... 
even rugs. And the study of how 


man makes a textile fiber out 


of wood chips is interesting from 
every standpoint . .. scientific, ar- 


tistic, commercial, and social. 


The comprehensive kit that 
makes this study easy costs only 
50¢. The work sheets are free. 


To order, use coupon. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producers of CROWN Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
New York; Providence, R. IL; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa, 


350 Fifth Ave., 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 





Educational Division Dept. I, 350 Fifth Ave., New York City 


[) Please send me your Educational Kit, “The Miracle of Rayon,” for which I en- 


t le se 504. 


(1 Please send me free of charge_______classroom work sheets (indicate quantity 


desired) entitled “Clothes from the Forest”... 


and questions to answer. 


Teacher's Name— 
Se hool 
Address 





City... a 


.with things to do, things to learn, 


State 





NAME........ 





BIG BOOK 


OF CHRISTMAS 
ENTERTAINMENTS 


256 PAGES Today’s out- 


standing vol- 
ume of entertainment material. 
Christmas Fresh, NEW, bright . . ap- 
aterteinments proved by educational author- 
ities. A solution to “every 
situation” in age, grouping, 
ete. Plays, poems, varieties, 
frills, ete. Cloth binding,$1.50; 





» in paper, ONLY 75c postpaid. 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS at 40c each postpaid 





Merriest (Christmas Book Little Plays for Christmas 
Best Christmas Book Christmas Plays and Comedies 
20 Plays for Christmas Christmas in the Schoolroom 


Christmas Plays for Children Merry Christmas Entertainments 
Bright Entertainmeets for Christmas 
TEACHER'S GUIDE. A classified catalog of over 


approved aids for teachers at economy prices. 
88 pages iilustrated. Mailed FREE. 


1634 INDIANA AVE. . CHICAGO 
HOLIDAY ART MATERIAL 











FOR BEAUTIFUL DECORATIONS 


Special art material for Thanksgiving and Christmas 
from the “old reliable’ Ann Marie's Workshop. 

Fo THANKSGIVING——Large poster portraying 
“Let Us ; Turkey blackboard border, etc. 
FOR CHRISTMAS -Large beautiful poster showing 


“Mary and The Christ Child In The Manger” ;—joy 
ous ringing bells; blackboard border; beautiful candle 
window picture; smell Christmas poster, Christmas 
card, and handy gifts for the children to make. 

ALL OF THIS MATERIAL PLUS 
the usual TEACHER-i’LANS features for each month, 
such as song posters, handicraft, nature study, foods, 
etc. See the special offer in coupon below. Mail your 


order TODAY. 

Ann Marie's Workshop, Dept. 105 

6932 Newburg Ave., Chicago, Hi. 

Please send me offer checked below 

©) $2.98 for full year’s service (Sept. thru April) 
0) $1.00 for Holiday Packet (Nov. and Dec.) 

0) 50c¢ for Oct. © 50c for Nov. 


ADDRESS 





Send For 32-Page Booklet 
“Care of the Teeth” 







Shows hew to make “Care of 
Teeth’’ a fascinating pupil-pas- 
time. Full of teaching material. 
Send 10¢ for copy ith it we 
will send FREE catalog of dental 
health material listing booklets, 


pamphlets, posters, plays, charts, 
stories, graded reading and color 
ing seat wor 

American Dental Association 
Dept. 811, 212 E. Superior St. 


APPLICATION $4 .00 
30 PHOTOS ‘] v 


Finest real photo copies, size 244x3% 
double weight, silk (not glossy) finish. 
Made from any photo or print. Money 
returned if not satisfied. Original 
returned unharmed. Prompt service. 
OLIVE BROS., Willmar, Minn. 


KNITTING YARNS 


Ask for FREE SAMPLE CARD. Highest Qualityfor 
over 30 years. Large selections still available. 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO. °*inicsainie, Po. 
SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS ,b"r"s.. 


Over 50 box assortments 20¢ up. Etchings, Reli- 
gious, Humorous, Birthday, Patriotic, Secret Pal, Juvenile, 
Gift Wrappings. Special Get-Started Offer. Write for 
feature $1.00 assortment on approval. 

HEDENKAMP & COMPANY, Dept. IM, 
343 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

















Do You Let 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
HANDBOOKS 


Help You Teach? 


Activities for All Grades 

Elementary Science for All Grades 
Handwork for Ail Grades 

Health Activities for All Grades 

Safoty Activities for All Grades 

Seatwork for Primary Grades 

Tests for Intermediate and Upper Grades 
The Social Studies for All Grades 


$.50 each. $.35 each if added to 
your order for THE INSTRUCTOR. 


F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 








TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


To request om of the specified items, 
use a separate slip of paper, 3% by 5% 
inches, for each item. On the slip write 
Number of item desired, together with 
your name, mailing address, school, and 
teaching position. In the envelope with 
your request slips enclose a three-cent 
stamp, plus any additional remittance 
called for in a particular case. When a 
supply for pupils is available, this will 
be stated. Please do not ask for items 
mentioned more than five months ago. 
Send request slips to: TREASURE-TROVE, 
THE INSTRUCTOR, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 





395. “Getting in the Scrap” 

To further the American National 
Salvage Program, which calls on the 
school children of America to “get in the 
scrap,” a colored chart (2014 by 35 
inches) has been sent out by the 
American Industries Salvage Committee. 
Ic shows how steel is made and in the 
margin pictures common articles along 
with the fighting weapons that can be 
made from them. Every teacher is en- 
titled to one of these charts. If you have 
not received yours, let us know. 


396. Drawing with Ink 

Have you budding artists in your 
room? They will feel much more im- 
portant if they are allowed to do some 
pen-and-ink work. A drawing contest 
sponsored by The Louis Melind Company 
is open to pupils, their age being taken 
into consideration. With each contest 
entry must go the top flap (or facsimile) 
ot a Justrite Drawing Ink carton. A 
regular 25-cent bottle of this ink and 
details of the contest will be sent to 
teachers for 10 cents. 


397. For a Meaningful Christmas 
With Christmas in the offing, you'll be 
eager to make the observance mean more 
than ever before to your pupils, when 
the whole world is plunged in war. In this 
effort, you can use to advantage a little 
book called Christmas Customs and Car- 
ols. It tells the origin of more than sixty 
Christmas customs, and presents fifty- 
seven carols and songs that have been in- 
spired by the yuletide. The publishers, 
The Rodeheaver Hall-Mack Company, 
will send a single copy for 25 cents. 


398. Popular Dental Health Aid 


The Dental Health Certificate—a part 
of the program for proper care of the 
teeth offered by Bristol-Myers Company 
—was requested last year by teachers for 
$70,000 pupils. Several thousand teach- 
ers’ comments indicate that it was a very 
effective means of getting children to 
establish the habit of twice-daily tooth 
brushing and gum massage. If you have 
not received a set of this material—con- 
sisting of a large colored wall chart 
(Why Do Teeth Ache?), a teacher’s 
folder (Build a Successful Program on 
Dental Health), a Classroom Hygiene 
Checkup Record, and the full-color ‘Cer- 


tificates—you can get it free on request. 


399. First-Aid Chart 

The most compact and graphic sum- 
mary of first-aid principles and treat- 
ment, so far as we know, is a chart 
(21 by 30 inches in size) issued by 
Johnson & Johnson, manufacturers of 
surgical dressings. From it, teacher and 
pupils can gain an understanding of what 
to do in emergencies ranging from a cin- 
der in the eye to a suspected skull frac- 
ture. The directions are adequate if 
terse; the drawings excellent. Illustrated 
are bandages for various injuries, slings 
and splints, control of bleeding, artificial 
respiration, treatment for shock and for 
faintness. Other subjects are covered. At 
least one of the charts should be in every 
schoolroom. Send 10 cents for shipping 
charges on each copy desired. 











An Important New Feature 


RE you making this approved comic 
magazine available to the children 
in your school? 


Teachers all over the country are taking 
advantage of this special opportunity to give 
students this new, educational, comic maga- 
zine. It is a positive teaching aid and at the 
same time helps to counteract the undesirable 
influence of the many trashy, supersensational 
“comics.” 


The reason is that TRUE COMICS lopks 
like the other popular “comics.” It satisfies 
the youngsters’ natural craving for colorful 
pictures and stories of adventure and daring; 
it lets them “keep up with the crowd” who 
read comic magazines. But TRUE COMICS 
is different in content, with only true, worth- 
while stories about real people and great 
events. History appears in vivid action, the 
leaders who headline today’s news come to 
life in pictures, little-known heroes and 
heroines inspire readers of TRUE COMICS to 
right thinking and sound ambition. It is ap- 
proved by educators and parents, and cheered 
by children! 


“THE STORY OF 
AMERICA” 


... for the first time 
in full-color comics! 


RITTEN by the distin- 

guished historian, Dr. 
David S. Muzzey, Professor 
Emeritus of History at Co- 
lumbia University, _ this 
“comic” presentation is au- 
thoritative, yet colorful and 
dramatic. It thrills young 
readers. 


Many teachers have al- 
ready found that history 
learned from TRUE COM.- 
ICS is more clearly under- 
stood and read with more 
benefit, and that an interest 
is frequently roused which 
results in supplemental book- 
reading. TRUE COMICS 
now brings out this new ser- 
ies to teach our young peo- 
ple the history of their own 
country and its ideals... 
so especially important at 
this critical time. “The 
Story of America” will run 
in each issue of TRUE 
COMICS throughout the 
school term. 


See that the children in 
your school get the whole 
series of nine chapters. 
They will get a new thrill 
out of history .. . they will 
learn to appreciate more 
fully the American way of 
life and their great Ameri- 
can heritage. 


You, too, can give your students this new 
opportunity to enjoy learning. They will 
study this textbook with vivid interest, and 
they will derive from it a zest for true stories 
instead of lurid, impossible or trivial fiction. 
Under our special school plan as many copies 
as you wish of each issue of TRUE COMICS 
will be delivered right to your school. De- 
tails of the plan are given below, and there is 
a convenient form for you to use in ordering. 
Don’t postpone! Start your classes on the new 


TRUE COMICS way of learning. 
THE SCHOOL PLAN 


The new issue of TRUE 
COMICS will be delivered to 
your school every month. 
The regular price is 10c. On 
orders of 10 or more copies, 
the special school rate is 8c 
a cepy. A free copy is sup- 
plied for each unit of 10. 
For example, if you sell 50 
copies in your school, 5 extra 
copies will be supplied free. 
Unsold copies may be re- 
turned for full credit the 
first month of each semester. 
Orders may be revised or 
cancelled on 15 days’ notice. 


NEWSSTAND 
PRICE 10c 


PARENTS’ MAGAZINE PRESS, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me _______._ copies of TRUE COMICS at the Special School rate of 8c each for 10 
or more, so we can start the STORY OF AMERICA, and continue to send that many for each 
month of the school year. I understand this order may be revised or cancelled on 15 days’ notice. l 
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An Experience in Storekeeping 


(Continued from page 63) 


2. Learning some simple fundamen- 
tal principles pertaining to line and 
color. 

3. Arranging the display windows 
and stock in our store. 

4. Drawing pictures for advertise- 
ments and posters. 

5. Learning the technique of letter- 
ing. 

6. Designing covers for a booklet 
and for our catalogue. 


G. Social studies. 

1. Learning necessity of courtesy. 

2. Learning to plan and work both 
co-operatively and independently. 

3. Learning necessity for, and ways 
of, caring for tools and equipment. 
(Paintbrushes cleaned after use; 
tools put away; and so on.) 

4. Learning something of the work 
and problems of a large store and 
its contribution to the community. 





Seeds of Freedom 


(Continued from page 46) 


(As Mrs. Aimes speaks, each char- 
acter enters as named and takes his place 
in the alcove.) 

MRS. AIMES—She is right. Each task 
is important. Our men in the service 
are doing their part. Red Cross work- 
ers, workers in factories, and farmers, 
storekeepers, and housekeepers, office 
workers, teachers, .and children, all 
have their part, too. We must work to- 
gether. We must keep our courage shin- 
ing like a beacon. We must keep the 
seeds of freedom growing in our hearts. 


(Characters who have already appeared 
may enter also and stand at either side of 
alcove. Soldier takes up flag and marches 
to front of stage proper. Liberty moves 
to center of rostrum and is spotlighted. 
Mrs. Aimes, Sally, and Jack cross to 
center of stage.) 

(All join in 
Spangled Banner.”) 

EpiTortaL Note: All of the songs 
mentioned in this play may be found in 
The Golden Book of Favorite Songs, 


which is published by Hall & McCreary 
Co., Chicago. 


singing “The Star- 





Suggestions for Posters 


(See pages 29 and 34) 


Four NoveMBER POsTERS 


Use the upper left poster in publicity 
for American Education Week or as a 
suggested cover design on programs for 
any special event which your school is 
planning to sponsor. 

With the poster at the upper right, 
stimulate a contest for the best poster 
on your local scrap-collection effort. The 
simple lines of the figure also suggest an 
illustration for an article in the school 
paper telling about the school’s part in 
such activities. 

Older pupils will enjoy designing hu- 
morous posters for Book Week inspired 
by the one at the lower left. Younger 
pupils may prefer to emphasize the story 
hour as a special feature of Book Week. 

The poster at the lower right might 
well be displayed every day this month. 
Use it also to encourage individual ex- 


pression of the Thanksgiving spirit in 
posters which might announce a special 
program or entertainment, or which might 
serve to remind pupils to bring donations 


of food for Thanksgiving baskets. 


Our CONSTITUTION PosTER 


As a history assignment for seventh- 
and eighth-grade pupils, have them look 
up the historical background of the Third 
Amendment, which is the subject of this 
poster, the third in our current series of 
Constitution Posters depicting the Bill of 
Rights. They will enjoy making a ren- 
dition of the poster in red, white, and 
blue. 

After the poster has been displayed 
on the bulletin board, the group will 
want it for their class scrapbook on citi- 
zenship; and older and younger pupils 
alike will try to find a picture to mount 
as suggested. 





Suggestions for Miniatures 


(See pages 17 and 52) 


When children have in their own hands 
colored miniatures of the picture-study 
subject, art appreciation becomes an ac- 
tual experience—and especially so if the 
subject has such a wealth of exquisite de- 
tail as “The Laughing Cavalier.” 

Building, then, upon this fresh inter- 
est in pictures and children’s utter de- 
light in something of their very own, 
urge them to make a collection of min- 
iatures for themselves. 


Some pupils will want to make portfo- 
lios to hold their miniatures; others may 
prefer the albtm type of book—either 
is an interesting problem in design and 
construction. 

A most seasonable suggestion is to 
frame or mount the miniatures (a tiny 
calendar may be added to a mounted min- 
iature) to use as gifts at Christmas time. 
Here is an art problem involving color 
harmony, spacing, and margins. 





F. A. 





Miniature reproductions of "The Laughing 
Cavalier," in color, may be had at $.01l 
each; minimum order $.25. 
OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


Order from: 
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WALK FOOT RESTS 


Step by step they’ve walked their 
way into the favor of fashion-wise 
women. The smartness of good styl- 
ing, the cushioning of vital points 
through Four-Spot Comfort features, 
and Veriflexible construction that 
eliminates breaking-in ... all make 
Foot Rests the choice of America’s 
active women. Try a pair of Foot 
Rests! Free style folder, dealer list. 


$695 | $795 


Slightly Higher Denver West 
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Fiexie! 


THE KRIPPENDORF-DITTMANN COMPANY... 323 EAST SEVENTH STREET... CINCINNATI, OHIO 





For GROWING Children, 
Always on the “G0" 


Sere ____ 


CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


Iu the School 
Lunchroom! 


It’s the “GROW” Drink! 


—rich in fresh milk solids —milk calcium to help grow good strong bones 

and teeth! Milk protein—to help cover those bones with strong muscles! 

It’s the “GO” Drink— rich in energy value to help the growing 
children stay alert and active! 


Dari-Rich is the children’s choice because of its 
delicious different chocolate flavor; it's the school 


BOOKLET SENT FREE 
ON REQUEST! 


“INVESTIGATION AND REPORT 
OF NUTRITIVE AND WEALTH 
VALUE OF DARI-RICH CHOCOLATE 
FLAVORED DRINK” 
by the eminent food evthority 
FREDERIC DAMRAU, M. D. 


dietitian's choice because it's a fresh dairy drink — 
rich in nourishment! 


Bottled and Delivered by Your Local Dairy 







CHOCOLATE FLAVORED DRINK 


is handled in your school lunchroom 
































just as you would any other To BOWEY'S INC. ‘ 

fresh dairy drink 401 W. Superior 5t., Chicege, Mi. 8 

R a W a Y . INC. Health Valve of Dari-Rich Chocolate Flavored Dairy Drink.” 
pt ko. s 

CHICAGO, ILL., 401 W. SUPERIOR ST. panes 8 
NEW YORK, N. Y., 330 W. 42nd S¢. 5 
VERNON, CALIF., 4368 District Bivd. ennenee : 

o 

city. STATE — 
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THE TIME IS GOING—GOING 


YOU CAN STILL SAVE MONEY By SENDING IN 
YOUR ORDER NOW. Many Magazine Prices Go Up November 10. 








~— 


If one magazine is desired, use “Publisher’s 


Price’ in first column; if more than one, use 

“Club Price’ in second column. Whenever pos- 

sible avail yourself of the special clubs in this 

Pubi'rs 
Price 

AMERICAN Gemtonaee, until Nov. 

10, 1942 (10 no : $2.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR? 7 “ 4.50 
(See other offers in third column) 

AMERICAN CHILDHOOD, after Nov. _ 

10, 1942 (10 nos.) 300 3.00 

AMERICAN GIRL 1.50 1.40 
with THE INSTRUCTOR? . 40 3.90 
with Children’s Activities 4.50 3.50 
with Nature Magazine 4 3.75 

AMERICAN HOME & 1.50 

with THE INSTRUCTOR? 400 4.00 

AMERICAN MAGAZINE 2.50 2.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR} 00 =—5§.00 
with Collier’s, the Nat. Weekly” : 4.75 
with Woman’s Home Companion® 4 3.50 

ARTS AND DECORATION (11 nos.) 350 3.25 

ATHLETIC JOURNAL (10 nos.) 50. —s«é1.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR? 400 4.00 

ATLANTIC (New) 0 3.75 

ATLANTIC (Renewal) . 400 3.75 

BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 1.50 None 

BOYS’ LIFE 2.00 None 

CHILD LIFE 2. SC 2.25 
with THE INSTRUCTORT = 5.00 4.50 

CHILDHOOD EDUCATION (9 >nos.).. - 2.50 
with THE INSTRUCTOR} . 5.00 

CHILDREN’S ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) 3.00 
with THE INSTRUCTOR? 5 5.00 
(See other offers in third column) 

CHILDREN’S PLAY MATE 1 1.40 
with THE INSTRUCTOR . 4.00 3.90 
with American Girl 3.CO °2.80 
with Etude, Music Magazine 3.65 
with McCall's and Redbook* 4.40 

CHRISTIAN HERALD 2 1.75 
with THE INSTRUCTORT 450 4.25 

COLLIER’S, THE NAT. WEEKLY 3.00 3.00 
with American Magazine and i 

Woman's Home Companion* 00 66.00 

CORRECT ENGLISH (10 nos.) 2.50 2.25 
with THE INSTRUCTOR? 5.00 4.75 
(See other offers in fourth column) 

COSMOPOLITAN . 3.00 None 
with Good Housekeeping* 6.00 5.00 

COUNTRY GENTLEMAN (2 years}... |.00 None 

CURRENT EVENTS (36 weeks) 75 75 

CURRENT HISTORY . se 2.00 


ELEMENTARY ENG. REV. (8nos.).... 250 2.40 
ELEMENTARY SCH. JOUR. (10 nos.) 250 2.50 


ESQUIRE None 
ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 2 2.25 
with THE INSTRUCTOR+ 5.00 4.75 
FIELD AND STREAM 2.0 2.00 
FORECAST MAGAZINE (10 nos.)... 2.00 2.00 
FORTUNE : ; 10.00 None 
GOOD HOUSEKEEPING . 3.00 None 
with Cosmopolitan® 6.00 5.00 
HARPER'S MAGAZINE . 4.00 3.75 
with THE INSTRUCTOR? . 6.50 6.25 
SID caseeannsienien oe 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (12 nos.) . 4.00 None 
HYGEIA, HEALTH MAGAZINE .. 2.50 None 
with THE INSTRUCTOR? men OO |e 
THE INSTRUCTOR, until Nov. 10, 
1942 (1 yr., 10 nos.) ae. 
Same (2 yrs., 20 nos.) 400 4.00 
Same (3 yrs., 30 nos.) 6.00 6.00 
THE INSTRUCTOR, after Nov. 10, 
1942 (1 yr., 10 nos.) . 3.00 3.00 
Same (2 yrs., 20 nos.) . 5.00 §.00 
Same (3 yrs., 30 nos.) . 7.50 7.50 
JACK AND JILL . 2.00 None 


(See offers in fourth column) 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (9nos.) 225 2.25 
JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY (9nos.) 2.75 2.75 
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st and in the next two columns; then add other 
magazines desired at their club prices. Prices ap- 
ply only in the United States. Prices for Can- 
“4 and foreign countries quoted on request. 


Pubi'rs Club 


Price Price 
JUN. ARTS G ACTIVITIES (10 nos.) $3.00 $2.75 
ith THE INSTRUCTOR+ : 5.50 5.00 

(See other offers in fourth column) 

LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 1.50 None 

with Saturday Evening Post* 450 4.00 
LIFE 450 None 

Same—2 years (Renewals only. 

Good only until Nov. 10, 1942)... 7.00 None 
LOOK (26 nos.) .. ebb . 2.50 2.50 
McCALL’S MAGAZINE ... . 1.50 None 

(See offers in fourth column) 

MY WEEKLY READER (36 weeks)... aa 75 
NATIONAL GEOGRAPHIC MAG... 4.00 4.00 

To Schools and Libraries 3.50 3.50 
NATURE MAGAZINE (10 nos.) 3.01 2.75 

with THE INSTRUCTOR+ awe Bae 
NEWSWEEK indian ae wae 
NEWSWEEK (Educators’ Spec. Rate) 3.25 None 
OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS.. . 1.50 1.50 

with Parents’ Magazine 3.50 3.25 
PARENTS’ MAGAZINE 2.00 1.75 

with THE INSTRUCTOR?+ 450 4.25 

(See other offers in fourth column) 

THE PATHFINDER 1.00 .90 

with THE INSTRUCTOR? 350 3.40 
PHOTOPLAY 1.50 1.50 
PLAYS (1 yr., 10 nos.) 3.00 3.00 

Same (2 yrs., 20 nos.) 5.00 5.00 
POPULAR MECHANICS 2.50 2.25 

with THE INSTRUCTOR?+ 5.00 4.75 

with Children’s Play Mate 400 3.65 

with Etude, Music Magazine C 4.50 

with Open Road for Boys 400 3.50 
POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 2.00 2.00 
PRACTICAL HOME ECONOMICS 2.00 1.90 

with THE INSTRUCTOR}+ 450 4.40 

with Etude, Music Magazine 4 4.15 

with The Pathfinder 3.00 2.80 
PROGRESSIVE EDUCATION (8 nos.) 3.00 3.00 
READER'S DIGEST . 3.00 3.00 

with THE INSTRUCTOR?+ am ae 6 

(See other offers in fourth column) 

REDBOOK . ww. 2.50 None 
with McCall’s* (Good only until 

Nov. 10, 1942) nuaiinbilaaiieds 400 3.00 
SAFETY EDUCATION (9 nos.) 2.00 2.00 

with THE INSTRUCTOR?+ 450 4.50 
SATURDAY EVENING POST . 3.00 None 

with Ladies’ Home Journal and 

; ¢ * Sees 6.50 5.75 
SCHOLASTIC (32 nos.)—Combined 

Edition .. 2.00 1.80 

with THE INSTRUCTOR} .. 4.50 4.30 
SCHOOL ARTS MAG. (10 nos.) Oc 3.80 

with THE INSTRUCTOR? .......... 650 6.30 
SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN 400 3.75 

with THE INSTRUCTOR+ . 6.50 6.25 
STORY PARADE . 2.00 2.00 

with THE INSTRUCTOR?+ mm See 6G 
TIME, WEEKLY NEWSMAGAZINE... 5.00 None 
TIME (Special Educators’ Rate)... 3.50 None 
TRAVEL ae ae 
WEE WISDOM ; 1.00 =1.00 

with THE INSTRUCTOR?+ 3.50 3.50 

(See other offers in fourth column) 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION 1.50 1.50 

with THE INSTRUCTOR} .... 4.00 4.00 

th American Magazine* 400 3.50 
th Collier's, The Nat. Weekly* 4.50 4.00 
YOUNG AMERICA (36 nos.) =©6.85 85 


* Publishers require that magazines go to the same 
address, 


+ Combinations in which THE INSTRUCTOR 
or AMERICAN CHILDHOOD is included are 
good only until Nov. 10, 1942. 









Magazine Lists and bulk orders. 





/usprortarg- fiews Ao 


TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, 


An ENLARGED AND COMPLETE 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
NOW OFFERED BY 


The Instructor Subscription Agency 


A DEPARTMENT OF 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 


COMPLETE SERVICE ON ALL MAGAZINES 


Special quotations to Schools and Libraries on large 


and LIBRARIES 


Courteous and effi- 


cient service, whether your order is large or small. 


LET US QUOTE ON YOUR MAGAZINE REQUIREMENTS 


. FOR BOTH PERSONAL AND PROFESSIONAL USE 


aus USE THESE s__—_ 
SPECIAL CLUB OFFERS 


FOR GREATEST SAVINGS 
eel 


THE INSTRUCTOR (23%) "sits ox 
a year Price Price 
(The following combinations are good 
only until Nov. 10, 1942.) 
with American Childhood (10 nos.) .. $5.00 $ 
with American Girl ‘ : . 4.00 
with American Home ..... ae 
with American Magazine ww. 9.00 
with American Magazine G Collier’s*...... 8.00 
with Better Homes and Gardens +.0C 
with Boys’ Life .... ‘ 
with Child Life .... 
with Children’s Activities (10 nos.) 9.30 
with Children’s Play Mate....... patina 4.00 
with Christian Herald ................... 4.50 
with Collier's G Woman’s Home Comp.* { 
with Correct English (10 nos.) . 5.00 
with Current History ...... seosennion: aan 
with Etude, Music Magazine a 
with The Grade Teacher_.... a ‘ 





with Jack and Jill. 


with Junior Arts and ‘Activities (10 nos.) 5 50 
with Look (26 nos.) ..... . 5.00 
with MeCall’s Magazine and Redbook*... 6 0 
with Nature Magazine (10 nos.) 5.50 


with Nature Magazine and Child Life 
with Parents’ Magazine 
with The Pathfinder . 

with Popular Mechanics . 
with Practical — Economics 
Ww 

Ww 


UIW +t 00 
oO 


b 


ith Reader’s Dige 
ith Scholastic ere nos.) —Combined 
Edition 
with School Arts Magazine (Or nos.) __.... 
with Scientific American .......... a 
with Wee Wisdom ............ 
Ww 
Ww 


Vv 
w, 
> 


WAL 
Ww 


ith Woman’s Home Companion 
ith Woman’s Home Comp. G American* 


Je» & 
ALWARL NSSWHINNNNSS SSSA SWS SSIS WS 
SSSR8S SSGEKSHRSSSSSASASHRSSSSERSSSS 


no 


M4 . $2.50 
American Childhood (*°.) 
(The following qontinatens are - 
only until Nov. 10, 1942. 





WIR IR TID siccierccictssvaedennssimsesisennitl ....$4.00 $3.90 
with Child Life .. 5.00 4.50 
with Children’s Activities . 5.50 §.00 
with Children’s Play Mate . 4.00 3.90 
with Nature Magazine 50 5.25 
with Parents’ Magazine 4.50 4.25 
with The Pathfinder 3.50 3.40 
with b Oegader Mechanics 5.00 4.75 
3.00 
Children’ s Activities (aye 
with Boys’ Life sat caiaamansiaatetil $5.00 $5.00 
with Children’s Play Mate... Se ae 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 5.50 4.50 
with Parents’ Magazine vossancesis, a 
with Popular Mechanics 5.50 5.25 
with Popular Science Monthly 5.00 5.00 


USE COUPON 


ON OPPOSITE PAGE 


-4 $2.50 Publ’rs Our 
Correct English (,°3° ) ee 
with Collier’s, The National Westy... $5.50 $5.25 
with Current History aaa cecatsieiein 4.50 4.25 
with Etude, Music Magazine 5.00 4.50 
th Parents’ Magazine 450 4.0 
with Reader’s Digest 5.50 5.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion 400 3.75 

7 -00 

Jack and Jill ("2° 
with American Girl ................................ ...$3.50 $3.0 
with Ladies’ Home Journal |. 
with Parents’ Magazine .............................. 4.00 3.50 
with Popular Mechanics 450 4.0 
with Saturday Evening Post 5.00 4.50 

with Saturday Evening Post G 
Ladies’ Home Journal® .......... 6.50 5.75 


Junior Arts and Activities (,*°°°) 
with American Childhood (Good send until 


wi 


with Nature ee 


Ww 


wi 
with Reader’s Digest 


Nov. 10, 1942) 
th Child Life .. 


ith Parents’ Magazine . 
th Popular Mechanics 





McCall’s Magazine (,*'3° 











(The following combinations are good 
only until Nov. 10, 1942.) 
ES a ee eee $4.00 $3.00 
McCall’s anc Redbook* 
with Child Life es 
with Etude, Music Magazine iste, Gn ~ ae 
with Parents’ Magazine ........................... 6.00 4.75 
with Popular Mechanics... 6.50 5.25 
with Wee Wisdom .. 5.00 4.00 
> . 
Parents’ Magazine (,°?.°° 
with American Girl ..$3.50 $2.90 
with Calling All Girls .. 3.00 2.50 
with Child Life . 4.50 3.50 
with Children’s Play Mate. 3.50 3.15 
+. .. >= saeeeete 3.00 2.40 
with Popular Mechanics ........... . 4.50 3.75 
’ ° J 
Reader’s Digest ( 3°. 
with American Childhood (Good only until 
Nov. 10, 1942) $5.50 $5.50 
with American Girl ais 4.50 3.95 
with Current History . 5.00 5.0 
with Parents’ Magazine . 5.00 4.50 
with Popular Mechanics 5.50 4.75 
Ee 4.00 3.50 
Wee Wisdom (,°)°° ) 
with American Childhood (Good ate until 
Nov. 10, 1942)..0..... $3.50 $3.50 
with American Girl 2.22... : 2.50 2.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine... 3.50 3.10 
with Junior Arts and Activities... . 4.00 3.75 
with Parents’ Magazine . 3.00 2.4 
with Popular Mechanics _........................ 3.50 3.15 
with Reader’s Digest 4.00 3.50 
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This issue of THE INSTRUCTOR has two 
pages of miniature prints of the cover sub- 
ject, in color—an exciting new feature! 
(See pages 17 and 52.) Coming issues will 
have either color miniatures, or a large 
color print, in addition to the one on the 
cover. This is just one more reason why . . 


You will want The Instructor regularly ! 


No matter when your subscription expires, you can renew at our 


present rate if your order reaches us by November 10, 1942. 


For only $4.00 you can have THE INSTRUCTOR for two 


more years—a 20 per cent saving! 
taking advantage of this opportunity. 


Teachers everywhere are 


Mail 


Time is short. 


your coupon TODAY to...... 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 





= A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N.Y. 
Please enter my subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR to begin with the 
issue for 
[) 1 Year $2.50 [] 2 Years $4.00 [] 3 Years $6.00 
NEW PRICE. EFFECTIVE NOVEMBER 10, 1942 
1 Year $3.00 2 Years $5.00 3 Years $7.50 


Also send me the following magazines at special prices in combination with 


THE INSTRUCTOR. (See opposite page.) 





[) Postdated check enclosed* 
[] Check or money order enclosed 


C) Bill me, payable Dec. 5, 1942, or 30 days from date of order. 


*You can postdate your check to Dec. 5, 1942, or 39 days from date, 


Date N 42 
Name Position 
St. or R.D. 


P.O. State 
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KEEPING PACE 
with We giant slides of war-time Taver 


—requires every bus Greyhound can muster... every 








How you can help yourself 
and your country when 
taking war-time trips: 


@ Travel on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, 
Thursdays ~leaving week-ends for 
men in uniform and war workers. 


@ Toke as litile baggage as possible. 


@ Get trip information from Greyhound 
agent, well in advance. 


@ Be at bus stop or station early. 
@ Don't take unnecessary trips. 


*&Going Greyhound, it's good to know 
you're using only a fraction as much rub- 
ber per mile as in driving your own car. 














modern means of conserving rubber, fuel, vital materials! 


Never in history has a war so urgently required so 
much of transportation ... never has transportation 
responded so efficiently. Prime reason for this effective 
response is that, today, the highways have taken a huge 
and important share of the war transportation load. 


Greyhound, catrying millions more passengers than 
ever in the past, is extending its facilities to the utmost, 
eliminating all unnecessary services, so that every 
essential traveler shall reach his destination promptly, 
without waste of precious time and money. 


There are few new buses to be had—there is great need 
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i, 
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for conservation—so every coach, every scrap of rubber 
and metal, every gallon of fuel must stretch farther 
and farther in service to men in uniform, war workers 
farmers and all who must travel to help win this wat. 


Greyhound could not have successfully carried the 
capacity loads of the past midsummer season without! 
the fine cooperation of several million travelers- 
good sports and good Americans. Our sincere thank 
to every one of you! The biggest part of the job is 
still to come—and we are confident that, together, we 
will keep these buses working full-time for Victory. 


_~ SS 


GREYHOUND 
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